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Preface 


The  Place  and  Importance  of  Reading 

The  place  and  importance  of  reading  as  a subject  of  instruction  and 
an  essential  skill  in  education  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  Emphasis 
has  always  been  placed  on  the  development  of  reading  skills  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  There  is  now,  however,  an  increasing  understanding 
that  the  child  must  not  only  “learn  to  read”  but  must  also  “read  to 
learn,”  and  that  these  two  aspects  of  development  cannot  well  be 
separated.  Since  the  child’s  progress  in  school  depends  largely  upon 
intelligent  and  effective  reading,  it  is  necessary  that  all  teachers  be 
teachers  of  reading.  It  is  clear  that  inefficient  reading  habits  impair  the 
child’s  “reading  to  learn”;  it  may  well  be,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
that  failures,  recorded  as  failures  in  specific  subjects,  should  be  regarded 
as  failures  in  reading. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  activities  carried  on  in  schools,  there  is  none  which 
functions  more  readily  or  more  effectively  in  the  child’s  total  environment 
than  reading.  The  school,  therefore,  must  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  child’s  acquisition  of  this  important  skill,  with  full  appreciation  that  it 
is  immediately  functional  in  many  phases  of  the  child’s  total  development. 

The  mistaken  assumption  that  reading  was  a relatively  simple  and 
easily  mastered  mental  tool  was  the  basis  for  placing  the  responsibility  for 
instruction  in  reading  on  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  elementary 
school.  This  traditional  concept  required  that  children  be  retained  in 
these  grades  until  a certain  specified  degree  of  reading  skill  was  achieved. 
Increased  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  reading  as  a mental  skill  and 
of  the  place  of  reading  in  many  other  intellectual  activities  has  brought 
about  a changed  outlook.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  as  the 
field  of  study  increases  in  breadth  and  depth  and  as  the  student’s  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  progress  increases,  the  necessity  for  intelligent  and 
effective  reading  habits  increases.  Therefore,  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  must  assure  themselves  that  their  students  have 
mastered  this  essential  skill.  Although  the  necessity  for  reading  instruc- 
tion at  all  school  levels  has  always  existed,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
the  problem  has  been  fully  appreciated  at  post-primary  levels. 
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The  great  emphasis  placed  on  reading  in  education  is  further  justified 
by  an  examination  of  the  place  and  importance  of  reading  in  our  present 
civilization.  The  one  who  reads  intelligently  has  today  free  access  to  all 
the  experiences  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  mankind.  The  one  who  has 
not  mastered  this  skill  is  denied  many  of  the  potential  gifts  in  our  modern 
society  and  may,  indeed,  be  enslaved  through  the  very  skill  which  would 
have  provided  the  key  to  these  gifts. 

Interest  and  Reading 

The  emphasis  in  modern  education  is  definitely  placed  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual,  rather  than  upon  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum. 
This  emphasis  presupposes  a knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the 
individual.  Examination  of  these  factors  in  education  has  shown  that 
frequent  failure  results  in  emotional  strain,  unsatisfactory  social  adjust- 
ment and  imperfect  personality  development. 

Even  a casual  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  modern  school 
reveals  that  reading  is  more  skilfully  taught  than  it  was  even  a decade  ago 
and  that  the  uses  and  purposes  of  reading  are  more  exactly  integrated 
into  the  school  programme.  It  may  well  be  that  the  greatest  factors 
contributing  to  this  improvement  are  increased  use  of  children’s  general 
interests  in  the  motivation  of  reading  instruction  and  increased  apprecia- 
tion of  the  reading  interests  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  very  close  relationship  between  reading  skill  and  total  experience 
offers  the  school  great  opportunities  to  motivate  growth  in  reading  skill. 
Once  the  functional  value  of  reading  becomes  apparent  to  the  child,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  will  be  interested  in  increasing  his  ability  in  this  skill. 
The  reverse  of  this  condition  is  also  true — so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this 
instruction  and  the  uses  of  this  skill  are  vague  and  remote,  intrinsic 
interest  is  lacking.  Reading  “to  read”  is  a non-functional  activity,  “a 
process  that  begins  and  ends  in  itself.”  This  misplaced  emphasis  on 
means,  rather  than  ends,  can  result  only  in  confusion  and  frustration. 

Sincere  effort  and  high  intelligence  cannot  offset  this  confusion.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  non-functional  approach  is  one  of  the  causes  of  lack 
of  growth  in  reading  which  necessitates  expensive  remedial  reading 
programmes. 

Not  only  does  successful  teaching  of  reading  require  that  the  child 
appreciate  the  functional  value  of  reading,  but  also  it  requires  that  the 
teacher  understand  the  ways  in  which  this  skill  functions  in  the  child’s 
total  experience.  While  this  applies  in  the  broadest  view  of  education, 
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it  is  most  vital  in  the  development  of  further  growth  in  reading.  It  is 
clear  that  reading,  which  is,  in  effect,  a form  of  experience,  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  motivation  as  wide  as  the  learner’s  experience  itself.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  areas  of  learning  activity  which  do  not  present  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  and,  consequently,  for  growth  in  reading.  The 
discerning  teacher  will  observe  also  that  the  appeal  of  reading  becomes 
even  greater  as  higher  levels  of  maturity  are  reached. 

Complete  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  reading  is  functioning  in 
the  total  experience  of  the  child  can  be  secured  only  by  careful  study  of 
the  individual.  On  such  a basis  a flexible,  challenging  reading  pro- 
gramme which  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  emphasis  in  such  a programme  will  be  the  functional  use  of 
reading  skill.  The  activity  itself  will  be  pleasurable,  particularly  as 
difficulties  necessitating  increased  skill  are  gradually  encountered  and 
overcome.  This,  then,  is  the  place  of  interest  in  the  motivation  of 
instruction  in  reading. 


Frederick  Minkler 
General  Editor 
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The  Reading  Programme  in  the 
Junior  Grades 


THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  READING 

To  the  teacher  of  the  junior  grades  (IV,  V and  VI)  comes  a special 
and  enjoyable  challenge  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  Here  are  children, 
keen  and  interested,  who  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  reading. 
Some  are  avid  readers,  ready  for  the  more  intensive  reading  awaiting 
them;  others  are  slower,  still  unable  to  read  primary  reading  materials 
and  in  need  of  constant  encouragement.  The  teacher’s  task  is  not  only 
to  understand  the  pupils  of  the  junior  grades  and  the  junior  grade 
programme  but  also  to  understand  primary  reading  goals  and  techniques, 
in  order  to  carry  the  skills  of  the  primary  grades  through  the  systematic 
sequences  of  the  junior  grades.  This  opening  chapter  gives  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  primary  and  junior  grade  reading  programme,  to  provide  a 
review  of  the  salient  points  for  teachers,  and  to  encourage  them  to  study 
professional  books  on  reading  for  a more  thorough  treatment. 

By  reading,  a child  can  gain  not  only  an  understanding  of  himself, 
but  also  of  social  problems.  His  success  in  school,  and  later  in  life,  is 
largely  related  to  his  success  in  reading. 

Junior  grade  reading  is  an  integral  phase  of  the  school  reading  pro- 
gramme. It  is  in  these  grades  that  rapid  improvement,  a broadening  of 
interests,  and  a perfecting  of  known  skills  should  take  place.  Therein 
lies  a challenge  to  the  teacher  of  these  grades  to  realize  that,  under  his 
guidance,  a pupil  may  develop  either  a permanent,  positive  dislike  for 
reading  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a permanent,  positive  interest  in  reading. 

To  understand  the  characteristics  and  objectives  of  our  reading  pro- 
gramme, we  should  examine  the  three  types  of  reading  taught  in  our 
schools. 

In  Basic  Reading , or  Developmental  Reading , we  build  reading  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills  in  a systematic,  continuous  way,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  individual.  To  give  the  pupil  training  in  varied 
reading  skills  a wide  variety  of  selections  such  as  are  found  in  basal  readers 
is  necessary. 
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In  Study  or  Functional  Reading , the  teacher  helps  the  pupil  to  use  his 
reading  skills  by  reading  reference  books  and  textbooks  in  the  content 
subjects.  He  may  be  seeking  items  of  information  for  a report,  or  trying 
to  find  a solution  for  some  specific  problem.  To  read  texts  in  arithmetic, 
social  studies  and  science  with  understanding,  the  pupil  must  have  a good 
foundation  in  the  basic  skills. 

In  Recreational  Reading,  the  pupil  reads  selections  of  his  own  choice  for 
enjoyment,  appreciation  and  information.  This  is  free  and  unapplied 
reading  in  which  he  relaxes,  satisfies  his  curiosity,  develops  new  tastes 
and  permanent  interests. 

A fourth  type,  Enrichment,  underlies  all  three  and  concerns  itself  with 
the  way  a child’s  reading  influences  his  personal  and  social  development. 
With  the  distraction  of  the  TV  and  other  media,  the  child  needs  more 
than  ever  a personal  involvement  in  his  reading.  The  teacher  should  teach 
reading  for  its  effect  on  each  child  as  an  individual,  remembering  it  can 
greatly  enrich  his  personality. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  READING  PROGRAMME 

1 . The  teaching  of  reading  should  be  a systematic,  continuous  process 
from  kindergarten  through  college.  It  cannot  be  mastered  once  and  for 
all  in  any  one  grade.  This  implies  that  every  teacher  is  a teacher  of 
reading,  and  that  the  reading  problem  is  an  all-school  problem. 

2.  The  reading  programme  is  a slow,  deliberate,  carefully-paced 
programme  whereby  teachers  instil  a love  of  reading,  strive  to  develop 
independent  and  critical  readers,  and  also  aid  in  the  whole  development 
of  the  child. 

3.  This  sequential  growth  of  reading  skills  is  in  each  stage  of  the 
reading  programme — through  the  reading  readiness  stage,  the  initial 
reading  stage,  the  rapid  progress  stage,  to  the  extension  and  refinement 
stages. 

4.  The  reading  programme  should  combine  development  of  skills  and 
development  of  interests.  The  child’s  own  interests  will  provide  the 
intrinsic  purpose  for  his  reading.  The  skills  should  be  taught  in  every 
reading  subject  and  at  every  level. 

5.  It  recognizes  individual  differences.  A requisite  is  knowledge  of, 
and  competency  in,  testing  and  grouping. 

6.  It  uses  lesson  procedures  based  on  sound  educational  principles. 

7.  An  effective  reading  programme  should  make  use  of  enterprises, 
including  puppetry  and  drama,  as  extensions  of  basal  reading  materials. 

8.  It  should  provide  for  both  retarded  and  gifted  readers. 

9.  It  should  be  directed  by  intelligent,  well-informed  teachers  who  can 
develop  wholesome  attitudes  and  interests  in  all  types  of  pupils. 
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READING  AIMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Help  the  pupils: 

1 . Cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and  purposes  for  reading. 

2.  Read  for  information  and  pleasure. 

3.  Develop  interpretation  through  comprehension,  reasoning  and 
memory. 

4.  Locate  and  organize  information  from  the  text  and  reference  books. 

5.  Increase  and  clarify  vocabulary  through  efficient  use  of  many  aids 
in  word  recognition  and  deriving  meanings. 

6.  Develop  ability  to  read  different  types  of  material  fluently  and 
appreciatively. 

7.  Increase  rate  of  silent  reading  and  adjust  the  rate  to  the  type  of 
material  and  purpose  in  reading. 

8.  Improve  the  quality  of  oral  reading. 

9.  Apply  reading  skills  in  every  reading  situation. 

10.  Develop  a permanent  interest  in  reading  and  an  appreciation  of 
good  literature. 

These  aims  are  interlocking  and  must  be  represented  in  an  effective 
balanced  reading  programme. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING 
THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 
Psychological  Principles 

The  principles  underlying  a reading  lesson,  and  essential  to  achieve- 
ment, are  the  psychological  principles  of  learning. 

1.  It  is  easier  to  learn  from  meaningful  material. 

2.  Purposeful  learning  is  more  rapid  and  more  permanent;  the  more 
intense  the  purpose,  the  more  rapid  the  learning. 

3.  Without  understanding  and  purpose,  the  laws  of  effect,  use  and 
exercise  will  have  little  value.  Intensive  drill  and  long  practice  cannot 
have  lasting  results  without  proper  motivation  and  comprehension. 

4.  Effective  learning  requires  rich  environment  replete  with 
experiences. 

5.  The  continuity  of  learning  aids  is  of  greatest  value  in  the  following 
order:  Direct  Experience  (doing);  Observing  or  seeing;  Visual  Material — 
television,  movies,  slides,  pictures,  maps,  diagrams,  etc.;  Discussing  and 
Telling;  Reading.  (Reading  is  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  of  the 
learning  aids.) 

Child  Development 

Remember:  Children  differ. 

1 . Each  is  a unique  individual  with  varied  interests. 
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2.  Each  should  be  taught  where  he  is,  i.e.,  on  his  own  learning  level. 

3.  Each  has  his  own  learning  rate  marked  by  variability,  but  growth 
is  continuous.  Each  child  must  do  his  own  learning. 

4.  Each  child  has  basic  needs:  a sense  of  belonging,  affection,  security, 
achievement,  success,  independence,  etc. 

The  Reading  Lesson 

1.  There  must  be  teacher  readiness:  a knowledge  of  child’s  abilities, 
interests,  problems,  strengths,  weaknesses,  techniques  and  experiential 
background. 

2.  There  must  be  pupil  readiness:  physical,  emotional,  social  and 
mental;  background  of  information;  language  readiness;  knowledge  of 
necessary  reading  skills. 

3.  There  must  be  reading  readiness,  that  is,  a preparatory  step  for 
every  lesson. 

4.  There  should  be  mutual  understanding  or  rapport  between  pupil 
and  pupil;  pupil  and  book;  pupil  and  teacher. 

5.  The  lesson  should  be  developed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  whole  to  parts. 

6.  There  must  be  pupil-identified  purposes  and  problems  to  be  solved. 

7.  More  specifically  two  other  basic  principles  are:  (a)  the  child’s 
first  reading  of  a lesson  should  be  silent;  (b)  silent  reading  should  precede 
oral  reading  unless  the  teacher  is  testing  the  pupil. 

8.  Information  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  should  be  selected, 
related  and  organized. 

9.  Conclusions  and  solutions  should  be  reached,  and  applications 
of  these  made  by  the  pupil. 

THE  PUPIL— HIS  NEEDS  AND  INTERESTS 

Pupils  in  the  junior  grades  are  ready  for  sustained  and  wider  reading. 
Though  their  physical  growth  is  slow,  their  mental  growth  is  rapid  and 
their  reading  interests  are  broader  and  more  specialized.  They  are 
eager,  alert  and  serious. 

A pupil  in  these  grades  has  many  social  and  emotional  needs  that 
must  be  satisfied  if  he  is  to  be  a happy,  well-adjusted  individual.  He 
must  have  a feeling  of  belonging  and  status  with  his  peers.  He  needs 
affection,  achievement,  success  and  independence.  Reading  materials 
can  help  satisfy  those  needs.  Stories  of  earlier  days  should  make  his  life 
of  today  more  meaningful.  Stories  of  good  citizenship  may  arouse  his 
admiration  and  self-identification  with  the  hero.  Stories  of  pathos  are 
likely  to  enlist  his  sympathy,  and  give  him  some  insight  into  his  own  and 
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others’  difficulties.  Stories  of  humour  will  provide  opportunities  for  him 
to  read  for  fun. 

When  a child  desires  to  read  more  books,  to  read  a better  type  of  book, 
and  to  purchase  books  for  his  personal  library,  the  teacher  knows  the 
child’s  recreational  reading  is  improving.  Rapid  progress  in  reading 
depends  on  strong  motives  and  an  inquiring  attitude,  as  well  as  on 
accurate  interpretation  and  broad  interests.  Teachers  should  arouse 
the  child’s  interests  and  stimulate  more  and  enduring  interests. 

READING  SKILLS 

There  are  reading  skills  for  every  purpose,  every  type  of  reading, 
every  kind  of  programme,  and  every  level  of  instruction.  All  reading 
skills  are  interrelated,  and  the  individual  does  not  isolate  them  in  the 
reading  process. 

If  we  are  developing  or  practising  these  skills  or  abilities,  they  belong 
to  our  Basic  Reading  Programme.  If  we  are  applying  them  (using  them 
in  content  subjects),  they  belong  to  our  Functional  Reading  Programme, 
and  when  we  are  using  them  in  our  pleasure  reading  they  belong  to  our 
Recreational  Reading  Programme.  The  following  account  of  reading 
skills  will  be  useful  for  study  and  reference  purposes. 

Word  Recognition,  Including  Meaning 

It  is  not  enough  to  see  a word  and  pronounce  it  correctly  unless  we 
associate  with  it  the  correct  meaning.  Many  children,  who  read  aloud 
easily,  do  not  understand  what  they  are  reading.  Other  children,  who 
falter  in  their  reading,  may  grasp  the  meaning  quite  accurately.  The  one 
group  needs  training  in  comprehension  skills,  the  other  in  word  recogni- 
tion skills.  All  word  recognition  skills  are  important:  picture  clues, 
context  clues,  phonetic  analysis,  structural  analysis  and  dictionary  usage. 
Inadequate  teaching  of  these  is  the  greatest  cause  of  retardation. 

Word  recognition  in  the  primary  grades  has  been  taught  largely 
through  two  aids,  phonetic  analysis  and  structural  analysis.  Phonetic 
analysis  can  be  continued  in  the  junior  grades  for  those  pupils  who  need  it. 
Review  of  phonetic  principles,  and  the  application  of  these,  to  certain 
plurisyllabic  words  is  a pleasant  experience  for  most  children.  Phonetic 
analysis  and  structural  analysis  are  essential  to  dictionary  usage.  A 
review  and  continuance  of  syllabication  principles  should  be  taught  in 
the  junior  grades.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  usually  starts  with  Grade  IV, 
but  picture  dictionaries  have  been  used  in  the  primary  grades,  and  the 
reader  glossary  frequently  in  Grade  III. 

The  New  World  Reader  Manuals  suggest  a definite  list  of  dictionary 
skills  for  these  grades:  alphabetical  order,  guide  words,  syllabication, 
accent,  diacritical  marks,  respelling,  preferred  pronunciation,  selecting 
appropriate  meanings,  abbreviations  and  sources  of  some  words.  To 
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achieve  mastery  over  these  techniques  requires  systematic  and  continuous 
practice. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  help  the  child  recognize  the  meaning  of  a 
word  through  association,  by  use  of  context  clues,  picture  clues,  structural 
analysis  and  dictionary  skills. 

Comprehension  Skills,  Including  Critical  Reading 

Comprehension  involves  a clear  grasp  of  the  author’s  meaning.  An 
adequate  background  should  be  provided  by  the  teacher  whenever 
necessary  before  attempting  to  teach  a new  lesson.  Comprehension  also 
involves  finding  and  selecting  main  and  subordinate  ideas  and  following 
directions.  The  long  stories  in  the  reader  are  divided  into  parts  to  help 
the  pupil  in  his  selection  of  main  ideas.  Exercises  in  workbooks  give  him 
similar  training  in  shorter  selections.  Using  imagination,  interpretation 
of  illustrations,  prediction  of  outcomes,  making  comparisons  and  drawing 
conclusions  are  other  important  aspects.  If  teachers  do  not  train  the 
pupil  to  react  intelligently  to  what  he  reads,  to  reflect  and  evaluate, 
training  in  comprehension  and  memory  will  be  of  little  value.  Compre- 
hension should  improve  gradually  and  steadily  through  all  grades. 

In  critical  reading  two  questions  a pupil  might  ask  himself  are: 
“What  do  I think  about  it?”  “What  should  I do  about  it?”  He  could 
determine  whether  the  story  is  true  or  imaginary;  how  he  would  act  if 
he  were  the  boy  in  the  story;  which  character  he  likes  best  and  why.  In 
the  primary  class  we  started  by  supplying  the  inference,  e.g.,  “How  do 
you  know  Tom  was  a kind  boy?”  Later  the  pupil  can  make  his  own 
inferences.  When  the  pupil  can  interpret  and  judge  the  ideas  presented, 
and  follow  by  using  the  ideas  in  some  new  way,  he  is  doing  creative  and 
critical  reading. 

Organization  Skills  and  Retention 

To  comprehend  the  organization  of  a selection,  the  pupil  must  see  the 
relationships  of  the  parts  to  the  whole;  evaluate  the  parts  into  main  and 
subordinate;  select  the  essential  parts;  and  arrange  into  an  outline, 
summary  or  notes.  Organization  is  an  important  factor  in  work-type 
reading.  In  primary  grades,  training  was  given  in  matching  meanings; 
listing  and  classifying  ideas;  sequence  of  events.  In  succeeding  grades 
training  is  given  systematically  in  summarizing  and  outlining. 

The  ability  to  retain  ideas  from  our  reading,  and  to  use  them  by 
communicating  with  others,  is  of  much  greater  value  than  memorizing 
exact  passages  in  a book.  This  activity  of  retention  can  be  improved  by 
training  in  making  outlines  and  summaries. 

Locating  and  Using  Information 

Location  of  information  can  be  taught  in  every  lesson  involving  read- 
ing. Information  can  be  found  in  the  table  of  contents,  in  the  pages  of 
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the  text,  in  the  illustrations  and  diagrams,  in  periodicals  and  reference 
books,  in  classroom,  school  and  public  libraries.  Efficient  readers  can 
make  use  of  the  information  and  profit  from  what  they  read  through  their 
use  of  comprehension,  organization  and  retention  skills. 

Related  Language  Skills 

The  teacher  is  concerned  with  four  aspects  of  language:  listening, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Listening  and  speaking  are  inseparable 
parts  of  oral  language;  reading  and  writing  are  facets  of  written  language. 
The  child  must  be  able  to  read  before  he  can  write.  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  point  out  correct  usage  and  language 
structure  in  the  reading  lesson.  Creative  writing  may  easily  follow  as  a 
result  of  a child’s  interest  in  the  reading  lesson. 

Rate  of  Reading  Comprehension 

This  is  subdivided  into  four  parts: 

1 . Fluent  phrase  reading  and  emphasis  on  speed  3.  Rapid  reading 

2.  Slower  rate  for  study  purposes  4.  Skimming 

In  Grade  IV,  teachers  stress  fluent  phrase  reading;  in  Grades  V and 
VI  there  is  emphasis  on  speed.  Training  in  reading  for  study  purposes  is 
given,  to  some  extent,  whenever  we  have  the  child  organize  his  informa- 
tion in  detail  and  answer  inferential  questions.  Training  in  rapid  reading 
is  given  daily  practice  in  the  silent  reading  step  of  each  lesson  pro- 
cedure. The  ability  to  skim  is  developed  whenever  a child  looks  rapidly 
through  a story  for  a name  or  main  heading,  through  the  contents  for  some 
title,  or  through  the  dictionary  for  a word. 

Without  comprehension,  the  reading  rate  is  meaningless.  Hence  the 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  adjust  the  rate  to  his  purpose  and  the  type  of 
material.  In  the  final  analysis,  a pupil’s  rate  of  reading  depends  upon 
the  difficulty  of  the  material  and  his  purpose  in  reading  it. 

Oral  Reading 

Oral  reading  has  an  important  place  in  the  junior  reading  programme. 
As  part  of  the  rereading  experience  in  a guided  reading  lesson,  it  can  and 
should  be  used  by  the  children  to  prove  or  verify  a point  during  discussion, 
to  understand  the  feelings  which  accompany  the  facts,  to  hear  what  has  to 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  to  share  reactions  to  the  story,  and  to  interpret 
character  or  other  “unsaid”  factors  in  the  story.  Full  dress  rereading 
of  some  selections  for  dramatic  or  any  audience-type  purposes  should  be 
experienced  from  time  to  time. 

Teacher-involvement  in  oral  reading  is  imperative.  In  several  lesson 
plans,  material  is  provided  in  the  hope  that  the  teacher  will  feel  encouraged 
to  make  contributions  to  the  group  experience  through  oral  reading  as 
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the  lesson  progresses.  Many  teachers,  on  occasion,  introduce  a story  by 
reading  a paragraph  or  two  orally,  then  discussing  this  with  the  children 
to  set  up  worthwhile  goals  for  their  further  silent  reading  of  the  selection. 
At  times  related  material,  read  to  the  group  to  provide  a background  or 
a basis  for  comparison,  is  helpful.  The  great  majority  of  poems  should 
be  presented  orally,  and  later  read  orally  by  the  children. 

While  the  major  emphasis  at  the  Grade  V level  is  upon  intelligent 
silent  reading,  the  alert  teacher  will  find  many  opportunities  to  have  her 
children  practise  oral  reading.  It  may  be  through  some  simple  device 
such  as  a sharing  period  at  the  end  of  the  study  of  a selection : the  children 
share  their  choice  passages  with  the  group ; the  group  tries  to  identify  the 
basis  of  the  choice.  It  may  be  through  a wider  sharing  of  related  materials 
met  in  independent  reading  and  carefully  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  group.  Whatever  the  means,  purposeful  oral  reading  adds  a vital 
dimension  to  the  Grade  V reading  programme,  providing  it  is  well 
prepared  and  well  done. 

Related  Skill — Purposes  for  Reading 

The  teacher  needs  to  select  reading  material  of  interest  to  the  class,  and 
make  sure  the  lesson  procedures  are  purposeful.  The  pupils’  purposes  and 
problem  questions  must  be  clear  before  they  start  to  read  a selection. 
Some  purposes  for  reading  are:  solving  a problem,  verification,  curiosity, 
appreciation,  humour,  guidance,  locating  information,  using  information, 
developing  a specific  skill,  escape.  Children  learn  to  use  reading  to  serve 
the  same  purposes  as  those  of  their  parents,  but  with  materials  suited 
to  them. 

When  should  these  reading  skills  be  used?  Most  of  them  should  be  used 
each  day  in  any  lesson  that  requires  reading.  In  the  lesson  plan  outlines, 
reference  will  be  made  to  specific  skills,  and  suggestions  will  be  given  for 
developing  them.  Indeed,  much  of  the  development  of  reading  skills 
depends  upon  the  teacher’s  skill  in  questioning  and  guiding  discussions. 
The  better  and  more  stimulating  the  comments  and  questions,  the  greater 
the  child’s  growth  in  reading  ability  will  be. 

Appreciation 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  reading  selection,  the  pupil  must  live  the 
story,  see  the  pictures,  hear  the  sounds  and  sense  the  feelings.  Hence,  the 
teacher  should  train  him  to  look  for  interesting  words,  picturesque  and 
vivid  phrases.  Good  oral  reading,  choral  reading  and  dramatization  are 
other  aids  to  the  development  of  appreciation.  When  a pupil  extends 
his  reading  interests,  through  reading  supplementary  books  related  to 
school  activities  and  library  books  from  the  major  fields  of  good  literature, 
he  is  showing  appreciation. 
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GROUPING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


What  consideration  should  the  junior  grade  teacher 
make  for  individual  differences? 

That  children  differ  is  a recognized  fundamental  principle.  They 
differ  physically,  emotionally,  mentally  and  socially,  as  well  as  in  needs 
and  interests.  They  vary  widely  in  capacities  and  in  achievements.  They 
vary  widely  in  their  range  of  reading  ability.  Frequently,  a teacher  of 
Grade  V is  not  only  a teacher  of  fifth  grade  reading  but  a teacher  of  all 
the  reading  grades  found  in  a one-room  rural  school. 

What  can  be  done?  Teachers  must  know  the  pupils,  their  char- 
acteristics, needs  and  interests  if  maximum  progress  is  to  be  made.  Then, 
to  be  fair  to  each  child  and  to  develop  his  ability  to  its  full  capacity, 
teachers  should  do  much  individual  teaching  on  the  child’s  own  level, 
and  at  his  own  rate  of  learning,  and  lead  him  on  to  successively  higher 
levels.  Although  teachers  of  large  classes  cannot  teach  all  their  pupils 
individually,  they  can  group  them  according  to  their  achievement  and  do 
as  much  teaching  as  possible  in  groups. 

What  conditions  are  fundamental  to  grouping? 

1.  Teachers  should  believe  in  grouping.  By  this  means  they  are 
trying  to  help  pupils  read  more  effectively,  trying  to  prevent  retardation, 
trying  to  help  them  make  more  rapid  progress,  trying  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  worthwhile  attitudes  and  interests. 

2.  The  pupils  should  believe  in  grouping.  By  this  means  they  can 
have  a better  foundation,  advance  more  rapidly,  and  learn  with  greater 
enjoyment. 

3.  The  pupils  must  be  ready  for  grouping,  not  only  by  accepting  the 
idea  enthusiastically,  but  also  by  learning  good  work  habits — how  to  work 
well,  how  to  work  independently,  and  how  to  work  co-operatively.  They 
should  be  stimulated  to  work  at  their  fullest  capacity.  They  should  be 
trained  to  share  in  the  day’s  planning  of  activities. 

What  kinds  of  grouping  can  be  made  in  classrooms? 

1.  There  may  be  groups  based  on  pupils’  interests  as  used  in  com- 
mittees for  projects,  research,  enrichment,  etc.  This  is  a purposeful, 
co-operative  type  of  learning,  and  when  subjects  are  integrated  or  fused, 
basal  textbooks  may  be  used  as  references,  and  a variety  of  supplementary 
books  are  also  used. 

2.  There  may  be  temporary  groups  based  on  pupils’  specific  needs  in 
reading.  Certain  pupils  may  need  help  in:  word  recognition  techniques; 
vocabulary  development;  reading  graphs  and  charts;  general  significance 
of  a passage;  reading  to  note  details;  reading  speed,  skimming;  locating 
information;  reading  to  organize;  critical  reading;  oral  reading. 
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3.  There  may  be  groups  based  on  pupils ’ achievement,  e.g.,  in  reading, 
spelling  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  level  the  pupil  has  reached. 

4.  Grouping  by  mental  ability  does  not  always  work  well  because 
it  may  exclude  the  social,  physical  and  emotional  development  which 
deserves  consideration.  In  achievement  and  interest  grouping,  the  factor 
of  mental  ability  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  for  some  are  fast  learners 
and  can  progress  rapidly  whereas  the  slow  learners  need  shorter  and 
more  frequent  lessons.  A group  composed  of  slow  learners  and  fast 
learners  must  be  flexible. 

Grouping  by  invitation,  social  and  friendship  groups  are  variations  of 
some  of  these  four  kinds. 

What  are  the  bases  of  grouping  for  reading  achievement? 

Previous  Teacher’s  Records  / Consultation  of  accumulative  record 
cards  provides  a general  idea  of  a child’s  achievement  level.  However, 
during  the  summer  there  may  be  a loss  or  gain,  and  dependence  on  the 
June  reading  level  is  not  always  possible.  Useful  information,  too,  comes 
through  conversations,  previously  given  inventories  and  questionnaires. 

Present  Teacher’s  Observations  / Through  observations  in  daily 
teaching  and  supervision  teachers  can  evaluate  pupils’  responses,  their 
attitudes,  their  method  of  word  attack,  the  depth  of  their  comprehension, 
the  rhythm  of  their  oral  reading,  the  rapidity  of  their  silent  reading,  their 
varied  interest  and  their  readiness  for  the  reading  of  that  level. 

Informal  Tests  / A second  method  of  appraisal  is  by  informal  tests 
devised  by  the  teacher  to  review  and  appraise  both  the  work  taught  and 
the  needs  of  the  pupil.  Informal  tests  may  be  either  silent  or  oral, 
objective  or  subjective  in  type.  They  may  test  one  lesson  or  a series  of 
lessons  and  thus  measure  the  gains  of  the  pupil.  Every  teacher  should 
set  up  many  informal  tests  and  give  them  frequently  and  regularly.  Some 
of  the  standards  that  should  be  maintained  by  most  of  the  members  of 
each  group  are:  75%  comprehension,  95%  accuracy  and  pronunciation, 
freedom  from  tension,  rhythmical  reading  and  a conversational  tone. 

Standardized  Tests  / A third  method  of  appraisal  which  gives 
uniform  objective  tests  and  provides  a basis  of  comparison  with  national 
standards  is  by  standardized  tests.  The  pupils  who  are  below  and  above 
norms  are  considered  those  who  need  special  help  and  guidance.  A 
pupil’s  competence  in  one  skill  of  reading  can  be  compared  with  another 
skill.  This  comparison  also  provides  a measure  of  comparison  with  the 
individual’s  previous  records  if  the  tests  are  given  regularly  two  or  three 
times  a year,  and  can  show  the  amount  of  growth.  In  this  way  they  can 
be  used  as  a means  of  grouping. 
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Vocabulary  Sampling  Tests  (for  individuals)  / One  of  the  most 
helpful  individual  tests  to  administer  is  a vocabulary  sampling  test  of  15 
to  25  words  chosen  at  random  from  the  Word  List  (page  433)  of  the 
Reader.  The  purpose  is  to  see  how  rapidly  a pupil  can  recognize  these 
words.  He  should  obtain  95%  to  100%  accuracy  before  trying  the 
reader  of  the  next  level. 

To  obtain  a complete  picture  of  a pupil’s  reading  ability,  combined 
results  of  the  above  five  bases  are  essential.  The  busy  classroom  teacher 
will  not  have  time  to  use  all  of  these  methods  except  for  a few  special  cases. 
However,  she  can  constantly  be  on  the  alert  to  notice  whether  the  pupil 
is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  should  consider  transferring  him  to  a 
more  suitable  group  when  necessary. 

What  are  some  suggestions  for  classroom  grouping? 

A list  of  techniques  and  suggestions  teachers  have  found  helpful  are 
as  follows: 

1 . If  inexperienced  in  small  group  teaching,  begin  gradually.  Establish 
rapport  and  good  work  habits  with  the  class  as  a whole  before  starting  a 
two-group  system.  When  two  groups  are  well  organized,  start  a third 
if  desired.  Some  teachers  have  four  groups  and  some  multigroups 
taught  by  pupils. 

2.  Discuss  the  arrangement  of  furniture  with  the  class  and  make  them 
familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  moving  furniture  early  in  the  year. 

3.  If  desks  are  stationary  have  a reading  “centre”  of  chairs  near  a 
chalkboard.  Occasionally  sit  with  the  pupils  and  be  a member  of  the 
group  or  reading  club. 

4.  Make  the  “low”  group  feel  as  important  as  the  “high”  group.  Help 
to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  warmth,  friendliness,  pride  and  willingness 
in  each  group.  Use  a “buddy”  system  for  pupils  who  need  special 
help. 

5.  Appoint  a chairman  for  each  group  and  direct  him  in  his  responsi- 
bilities. Rotate  this  office  frequently. 

6.  If  names  are  chosen  for  reading  groups,  be  sure  there  is  no  associ- 
ation between  the  name  and  group  ability.  A popular  practice  is  to  name 
the  group  after  the  chairman. 

7.  Have  flexible  grouping  because  of  varying  rates  of  progress  and 
because  of  irregular  attendance. 

8.  Be  sure  that  directions  for  assignments  are  given  clearly  and  under- 
stood by  the  pupils.  Provide  a variety  of  challenging  and  helpful 
seatwork  activities.  Check  the  work  faithfully. 
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9.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  keep  their  basal  readers  in  their  desks  or 
to  take  them  home  before  they  have  finished  them. 

10.  Confer  with  parents  regularly  by  letter,  report  or  interview.  Be  frank 
with  both  parent  and  child  regarding  the  specific  instructional  level. 

11.  It  is  of  interest  to  have  a common  topic  for  the  group  lessons  from 
time  to  time:  The  Ways  of  the  Wild;  Tales  of  Laughter. 

12.  Evaluate  the  work  of  each  group  and  with  the  class  as  a whole  after 
each  lesson  or  unit. 

13.  Have  a list  of  skills  available  for  checking  purposes. 

14.  A suggested  length  of  teaching  time  is  from  one  hour  to  one  and  a 
half  hours  daily.  One  suggestion  is  to  teach  the  C group  five  times  a 
week,  the  B group  four  times  and  the  A group  three  times.  Teach  the 
class  as  a whole  frequently,  using  poems  and  stories.  Teach  the  class  as 
individuals  during  recreational  reading. 

READING  AS  ONE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  forget  that  reading  is  part  of  the  total  language 
experience  of  children.  In  essence,  reading  is  visualized  language,  and 
must  play  the  continuing  role  in  the  individual’s  growth  and  development 
that  spoken  language  plays. 

It  is  significant  that  a child  first  learns  to  react  to  gestures  and  words. 
When  he  can  do  this,  he  is  able  to  recall  and  remember.  His  growth  in 
language  closely  parallels  his  growing  experience.  The  very  young  child 
continues  to  clarify  and  refine  his  ideas  concerning  that  growing  experience 
as  he  babbles  constantly  about  it. 

The  language  which  a child  hears,  and  later  reads,  soon  becomes  part 
of  his  total  experience.  He  continues  to  clarify  and  refine  his  ideas 
concerning  what  he  has  heard  or  read  by  recalling  and  remembering 
experience,  or  ideas  related  to  experience,  and  by  attempting  the  ultimate 
clarification  through  speech  or  writing.  This  is  how  he  forms  his  concepts , 
those  mental  “images”  which  are  generalized  from  many  separate  ideas 
about  his  environment.  This  is  how  his  principles  and  habits  of  thinking 
develop. 

Growth  in  language,  then,  is  the  interaction  of  experience  upon  lan- 
guage on  the  one  hand,  and  language  upon  experience  on  the  other. 
Words  heard  or  read  have  meaning  only  when  they  serve  to  recall, 
clarify  or  extend  ideas  or  concepts  formed  from  earlier  experience.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  think  of  the  “meaning”  of  the  word  airplane  for  the 
city  child  whose  only  experience  of  it  has  been  in  terms  of  a speck  in  the 
sky  viewed  from  his  narrow  piece  of  pavement.  Through  experience — 
real  or  language-type — his  ideas  about  airplane  may  extend  to  include 
the  two-seater  down  in  a country  field,  a giant  air-liner  dwarfing  him  on 
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a runway,  or  the  sensations  of  an  actual  flight  in  what  might  seem 
a frail  enough  conveyance. 

Recall,  clarification  and  extension  of  ideas  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  every  reading  experience,  just  as  it  should  be  of  every  listening  experi- 
ence. The  highest  point  in  the  whole  language  process  is  reached  when 
the  child  attempts  to  express  what  he  is  thinking.  This  implies  more  than 
remembering  and  repeating  words  seen  in  print.  Too  often  the  discussion  part 
of  the  reading  lesson  puts  a premium  upon  remembering  words  seen  in 
print.  For  this  reason,  the  simple  invitation,  “Tell  us  about  the  air- 
plane,” it  often  a much  better  guide  to  true  language  development  than 
the  most  cleverly-constructed  question. 

To  the  extent  that  children  can  be  encouraged  to  examine  their  ideas 
about  a given  area  of  experience  before  they  read  about  it,  clarification 
and  extension  of  those  ideas  will  take  place  while  they  are  reading. 
Reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  lesson  outlines  in  this  Manual  to  the 
children’s  purpose  in  the  readiness  stage  of  the  lesson.  This  means  that 
they  start  to  think  about  the  area  of  experience  to  be  encountered  before 
they  encounter  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  children  must  examine  and 
express  their  existing  ideas  about  that  area  of  experience.  It  usually 
follows  that  the  subsequent  silent  reading  is  characterized  by  spirited 
and  meaningful  examination  of  new  ideas.  Invariably  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attempt  to  express  these  new  ideas  is  needed  in  the  later  dis- 
cussion. It  is  the  children  who  must  do  the  thinking,  and  the  clarification 
of  that  thinking,  through  language.  The  teacher’s  role  is  to  help  them 
learn  how  to  do  this  by  doing  it.  (Any  method  in  reading  which  stresses 
only  remembering  what  someone  else  said  about  a situation  cannot  be 
defended.) 

Spontaneous  Dramatization 

Perhaps  the  most  developmental  of  all  language  activities  is  drama- 
tization in  any  of  its  many  forms.  Often  the  best  purpose  in  advance  of 
reading  about  a situation  is  to  try  to  interpret  such  a situation  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  and  experience  of  it.  “What  would  it  be  like 
on  a rocket  ship,  heading  for  the  moon?  Who  would  be  on  the  ship 
besides  yourself?  Could  we  have  some  volunteers  to  show  us?”  Soon 
several  children  are  at  the  front  of  the  classroom,  with  a few  simple 
props.  Language  flows  because  they  are  doing  the  thinking.  In  three 
or  four  minutes  the  stage  is  set  to  read  “Rocket  Away”,  and  any  new  ideas 
in  the  story  which  will  escape  careful  mental  examination,  and  later 
equally  careful  verbal  exploration,  will  be  few. 

From  the  standpoint  of  language  development,  natural,  spontaneous 
dramatization  is  superior  to  “learned”  dramatization  for  children. 
Trying  to  remember  what  someone  else  said  about  a situation  improves 
neither  language  nor  thought.  Being  involved  imaginatively  in  the 
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situation  liberates  all  the  ideas  and  understandings  needed  for  saying  what 
is  appropriate.  Moreover,  should  any  “block”  occur,  the  audience, 
made  up  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  will  prompt  out  of  its  collective  thinking 
about  the  situation. 

Spontaneous  dramatization  can  also  follow  the  reading  of  a selection. 
If  the  teacher  has  any  reservations  about  tackling  such  an  activity,  she 
might  start  with  a short  sequence  from  the  story.  It  could  be  a brief 
sequence  which  is  stated  but  not  elaborated  in  the  story,  or  it  could  be 
an  incident  which  particularly  caught  the  group’s  fancy.  “Do  you  really 
think  you  know  how  the  honest  old  minister  felt  when  the  rogues  showed 
him  the  cloth  they  were  weaving,  and  he  couldn’t  see  a thing?  Who 
would  be  willing  to  try  to  show  us?  Who  will  play  the  rogues?” 

It  is  but  a short  step  to  more  involved  spontaneous  dramatizations. 
A series  of  incidents  from  the  story  leads  to  a consideration  of  scenes  or 
chapters.  Setting  will  have  been  in  focus  right  from  the  outset.  Dis- 
cussion regarding  action  will  develop  as  experience  grows.  After  a great 
deal  of  natural,  spontaneous  oral  experience,  children  may  be  ready  to 
write  plays  for  careful,  studied  presentation,  but  this  is  getting  into  the 
disciplines  of  the  dramatic  art,  something  which  the  elementary  school 
should  not  attempt  too  seriously  at  the  Grade  V level. 

Dramatic  oral  reading  is  a useful  activity  if  it  does  not  consist  solely 
of  a group  of  children  standing  woodenly  about  reading  from  their  books. 
It  is  difficult  to  incorporate  action  in  an  oral  reading  situation,  but 
thought  and  feeling  are  stimulated  by  even  the  most  elementary  action. 
Some  stories  lend  themselves  to  pantomiming.  This  permits  a cast  of  two 
players  for  each  part,  one  “off-stage”,  reading  the  part  and  living  it 
through  the  actions  of  his  opposite  number  “on-stage”  in  an  interpretation 
geared  to  the  words  of  his  partner. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  prepared  and  spontaneous 
dramatization  is  that  the  former  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
viewer  or  listener,  whereas  the  latter  is  designed  to  benefit  the  participant. 
Each  succeeding  performance  of  a spontaneous  dramatization  will  be 
different,  and  better,  if  evaluation  is  encouraged.  Every  child  par- 
ticipating will  grow  in  understanding  not  only  of  the  situation,  but  also 
of  himself.  Every  child  participating  will  grow  in  the  power  to  express 
his  ideas  with  force  and  clarity.  His  very  critical  audience,  each  of  whom 
feels  that  he  or  she  can  do  the  job  equally  well,  and  who  knows  that  he  or 
she  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  will  insist  upon  good 
diction,  clear  enunciation  and  natural  expression. 

Puppets 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  injecting  the  “trappings”  of  drama- 
tization, aside  from  contrived  settings  in  the  classroom,  is  through  the 
medium  of  puppets.  Costuming,  staging,  scenery,  properties  and  all  the 
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supplementary  activities  can  be  produced  in  miniature  right  in  the 
classroom.  Children  identify  readily  with  puppet  characters,  especially 
if  they  have  created  them,  and  they  will  often  project  to  a puppet  char- 
acter thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  would  hesitate  to  express  if  trying 
to  portray  that  character  themselves.  From  simple  cardboard  figures, 
mounted  on  sticks,  popping  up  from  behind  the  teacher’s  desk  in  a setting 
of  paper  trees,  buildings  or  furniture,  children  soon  progress  to  simple 
hand  puppets  or  to  the  more  intricate  marionettes.  The  humanette, 
produced  by  means  of  a cape  which  leaves  the  operator’s  head  exposed 
but  seems  to  give  him  miniature  trunk,  legs  and  arms,  is  more  complicated 
than  the  hand  puppet,  but  much  fun  to  make  and  operate. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  this  sketchy  outline  of  the  depth 
which  dramatization,  including  puppetry,  gives  to  the  reading  pro- 
gramme. Teachers  interested  in  exploring  this  facet  of  the  language  arts 
approach  to  reading  would  do  well  to  read  Child  Drama  by  Peter  Slade 
(University  of  London  Press)  and  The  Puppet  Theatre  Hand  Book  by 
Marjorie  Batchelder  (Harper  and  Brothers). 

CORRECTIVE  AND  REMEDIAL  READING 

The  New  World  Readers  are  basal  readers  designed  for  children  of 
average  ability  who  have  mastered  most  of  the  primary  reading  skills. 
They  are  instructional  readers,  which  no  beginning  Grade  V child  is 
expected  to  read  without  instruction,  or  without  concurrent  growth  in 
skill.  That  some  children  will  fail  to  master  some  of  the  skills  involved 
in  some  of  the  selections  in  spite  of  careful  group  teaching  is  inevitable. 
Individual  corrective  and  remedial  instruction  must  be  part  of  the  daily 
reading  programme.  Today’s  failure  for  any  individual  in  a group  must 
not  become  tomorrow’s  frustration. 

For  the  occasional  child  of  average  ability,  reading  may  be  a source  of 
frustration  and  failure  because  of  the  lack  of  mastery  of  some  of  the  earlier 
skills  in  the  process.  His  mind  might  be  equal  to  the  task  of  grasping  and 
dealing  with  the  ideas  which  he  meets  in  reading  at  intermediate  level, 
but  he  has  trouble  in  recognizing  the  words  which  he  encounters.  For 
such  children,  remedial  reading  is  clearly  indicated.  If  they  are  to  remain 
with  their  group,  it  will  have  to  be  on  a limited-participation  basis,  with 
most  of  their  energies  being  directed  towards  gaining  mastery  over  the 
use  of  context,  word  beginnings,  word  endings,  vowels  and  vowel  com- 
binations in  recognizing  common  words  met  in  their  own  grade  reading. 
If  the  disability  is  quite  severe,  expert  assistance  and  advice  should  be 
sought.  It  might  be  necessary  to  form  a completely  separate  reading 
group  for  such  children.  The  degree  of  disability  in  word  recognition  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  instruction  used.  Generally, 
for  such  children,  an  “easier”  reader  is  not  the  complete  answer.  With 
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average  intelligence,  and  normal  desire  to  learn,  such  children  need  a 
concentrated  “course”  of  instruction.  If  it  is  based  on  “easier”  materials 
at  first,  it  should  progress  through  more  demanding  materials  as  rapidly 
as  skill  develops.  What  takes  ten  months  to  learn  at  age  seven  need  only 
take  weeks  to  learn  at  age  ten. 

In  any  single-grade  classroom  there  may  be  two  or  three  retarded 
children,  older  than  the  group  chronologically,  but  younger  than  the 
group  mentally.  Such  children  should  not  be  expected  to  read  the 
basal  reader  for  the  grade.  Their  degree  of  retardation  will  dictate  what 
materials  should  be  used,  but  a twelve-year-old  should  not  be  offered  the 
experiences  of  the  seven-year-old  for  his  reading  diet.  He  needs  materials 
at  the  twelve  year  level  of  interest,  but  at  the  seven  or  eight  year  level  of 
complexity.  Such  materials  exist,  and  may  be  found  under  “Remedial 
Reading”  in  the  educational  catalogues  of  The  Ryerson  Press  and  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  The  vertical  climb  in  reading  for  such 
children  will  be  limited  by  their  slower-growing  intelligence.  Their 
horizontal  development  can  and  should  be  a happy  and  profitable 
experience. 

Teachers  frequently  ask,  in  some  desperation,  how  they  can  be 
expected  to  maintain  three  instructional  groups  in  the  classroom,  and  do 
the  thorough,  systematic  and  sequential  skills  teaching  in  each  group 
which  seems  to  be  so  essential.  While  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  this 
question,  beyond  hard  work  and  careful  organization,  whole-class 
instruction  or  practice  (retarded  readers  excepted)  is  often  beneficial  in 
such  skill  areas  as  syllabication,  structural  analysis  or  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Grouping  for  corrective  or  remedial  teaching  regardless  of  the  regular 
instructional  grouping  is  possible  if  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  practice 
materials.  There  may  be  children  from  all  instructional  groups  who 
need  to  sharpen  up  their  ability  to  grasp  the  main  idea,  sense  relationships 
or  analyze  words  phonetically.  To  group  them  for  such  instruction 
saves  time  and  energy. 

The  secret  of  corrective  or  remedial  teaching  is  to  know  what  needs  to 
be  corrected.  It  is  always  possible  to  organize  to  give  instruction.  It  is 
not  always  as  easy  to  know  what  kind  of  instruction  to  give.  Diagnostic 
tests  of  various  kinds  exist  to  help  the  teacher  in  this  kind  of  assessment. 
At  the  end  of  each  unit  in  this  Manual  a test  of  skills  mastery  is  provided 
to  assist  in  evaluating  pupils’  progress.  But  the  alert  teacher  will  depend 
to  a large  extent  upon  her  day-to-day  observations  to  sense  who  needs 
special  help,  and  who  is  profiting  from  her  group  instruction. 
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Reading  Materials  and  Teaching 
Procedures 

THE  READER 

Under  the  North  Star  is  a basal  reader,  designed  for  use  with  the  average 
Grade  V class.  The  selections  range  in  readability,  according  to  the 
Lorge  formula,  from  3.4  (a  play)  to  6.6,  with  an  average  difficulty  of  5.7. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  selections  are  below  grade  level,  and  26%  are  above 
grade  level.  The  selection  of  stories  is  based  upon  the  evidence  available 
of  the  voluntary  reading  interests  of  children  in  this  age  group.  Each 
selection  has  been  chosen  because  of  its  suitability  for  skills  development 
as  well  as  for  its  literary  quality.  The  arrangement  of  the  selections  into 
units  is  designed  to  promote  correlation  of  reading  with  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  teacher  should  know  the  Contents  of  Under  the  North  Star  before 
planning  her  school  year  in  other  curriculum  areas.  The  unit  arrange- 
ment is  topical,  but  an  enterprising  teacher  can  work  out  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  selections  for  her  own  curriculum  purposes.  Several  of  the 
selections  in  these  units  offer  extensive  enrichment  reading  in  the  field  of 
science.  The  geographic  settings  of  the  stories — ranging  from  the  Ant- 
arctic on  the  south  to  the  mountainous  valleys  of  Iceland  and  the  Arctic 
tundras  on  the  north — can  be  correlated  with  the  geography  curriculum. 
Historical  settings,  from  medieval  to  modern  times,  can  be  enlarged  in 
the  history  period.  Most  of  the  selections  are  primarily  intended  to  be 
taught  as  good  literature,  and  should  first  be  approached  from  this  stand- 
point. In  successive  readings,  the  boys  and  girls  can  be  helped  to  fit  the 
ideas  and  understanding  gained  into  the  broader  context  of  the  whole 
school  curriculum. 


THE  PUPIL’S  WORKBOOK 

The  Workbook  for  Under  the  North  Star  is  designed  as  a basic  tool  for 
use  of  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  reading  skills.  It  merely  provides 
one  convenient  source  of  materials  for  pupil  practice. 

Skills  practice  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a developmental  reading 
programme.  In  preparing  to  teach  a selection  from  the  Reader,  the 
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teacher  should  know  thoroughly  the  functions  which  the  related  Work- 
book pages  are  intended  to  serve.  Some  provide  preparatory  activities; 
some  contain  follow-up  exercises;  others  provide  related  reading  materials 
for  practice  on  an  enriched  level.  All  must  be  carefully  included  in  the 
teacher’s  master  plan  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  skills  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the 
Workbook  will  reveal  that  comprehension,  vocabulary,  organization, 
location  of  information  and  related  language  skills  receive  extended 
practice.  A deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  as  many  of  the 
exercises  as  possible  involve  pupil  writing,  hence  frequent  use  of  the 
pupils’  regular  notebook  is  indicated.  It  is  felt  that  reading,  as  one  of  the 
language  arts,  develops  most  when  closely  related  to  the  thinking, 
organizing  and  creating  aspects  of  language  which  are  involved  in 
written  communication. 

THE  TEACHER’S  MANUAL 

The  procedures  outlined  in  this  Manual  are  suggested  procedures  only. 
As  a rule,  there  is  much  more  material  included  than  can  be  used  or  than 
should  be  used  in  directing  the  reading  of  a given  selection.  It  is  intended 
that  the  teacher  select  suggestions  regarding  procedure  which  appear 
suited  to  each  group  which  she  is  teaching. 

Basic  to  any  decision  by  the  teacher  regarding  method  or  procedure 
to  be  used  is  her  critical  assessment  of  the  selection  to  be  taught.  Each 
selection  in  Under  the  North  Star  has  something  unique  to  teach  the  child 
who  reads  it.  Some  selections  lend  themselves  to  one  kind  of  approach, 
while  others  will  require  different  treatment.  In  an  effort  to  assist  the 
busy  teacher  to  analyze  each  selection,  some  background  information 
is  provided,  and  the  editors’  analysis  of  what  the  author  has  written  is 
supplied.  This  analysis  does  not  relieve  the  teacher  of  reading  the 
selection  most  critically  before  she  decides  on  the  method  which  she  will 
use.  The  editors’  analysis  is  intended  to  serve  only  as  a mirror  to  the 
teacher’s  own  searching  examination  of  each  selection  which  she  plans 
to  teach. 

A further  guide  to  the  busy  teacher  in  the  all-important  planning 
phase  is  a section  entitled  possible  skills  for  emphasis.  This  section  of 
each  suggested  lesson  procedure  seeks  to  outline  the  skills  which  can  be 
developed  through  the  guided  reading  of  the  selection.  It  is  not  expected 
that  all  skills  listed  will  be  developed  by  the  teacher  with  all  groups.  The 
needs  of  each  group  will  dictate  the  skills  selected  for  emphasis. 

Each  unit  of  the  Reader  is  introduced  in  the  Manual  to  provide  the 
teacher  with  a viewpoint  from  which  to  present  the  unit  to  the  class. 
The  introduction  of  a new  unit  provides  opportunity  to  use  the  Contents 
of  the  book,  to  try  to  determine  why  each  selection  was  included  and  how 
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it  might  relate  to  the  unit  theme,  and  to  establish  group  and  individual 
purposes  for  reading  the  various  selections  as  they  will  come  up  in  class. 
The  procedures  outlined  in  the  Manual  assume  that  the  first  reading  of 
each  selection  will  be  done  in  a directed,  developmental  manner, 
although  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  children  shouldn’t  read  some 
selections  “for  fun”  and  initiate  their  own  discussion  afterwards. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit,  the  Manual  offers  a test  of  skills  mastery 
for  the  unit.  These  exercises  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  standardized  tests. 
There  are  no  “norms.”  The  function  of  the  material  is  to  offer  a challenge 
to  good  pupils  who  have  read  the  unit  intensively  and  who  may  wish  to 
see  what  they  can  do  with  the  tests.  As  enrichment  exercises  for  able 
readers,  or  as  oral  activities  for  the  whole  group,  the  Tests  of  Skills 
Mastery  may  serve  a useful  purpose.  Again,  the  teacher  is  urged  to  be 
selective  in  her  use  of  this  material.  If  the  presence  of  these  tests  in  the 
Manual  leads  to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  the  end  of 
a unit  of  work  is  the  logical  time  to  take  stock  of  the  learning  which  has 
taken  place,  they  will  have  served  their  purpose. 

Each  lesson  plan  follows  a definite  organizational  pattern.  This  is  for 
convenience  of  presentation,  and  not  to  suggest  that  every  lesson  be 
developed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  If  the  teacher  finds  a favoured 
approach  in  one  outline,  she  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  adapt  it  to 
subsequent  lessons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  teacher’s  Manual  and  the  pupil’s 
Workbook  were  developed  to  be  used  together.  If,  for  example,  there  is 
a preparatory  exercise  in  the  Workbook,  the  Manual  introduction  will  be 
less  detailed.  If  there  is  no  preparatory  exercise  in  the  Workbook,  the 
lesson  outline  will  stress  preparatory  activity.  The  teacher  is  well 
advised  to  study  both  the  lesson  outline  in  the  Manual  and  the  appropriate 
pages  in  the  Workbook  in  preparing  any  reading  lesson. 

OUTLINE  FOR  THE  DIRECTED  READING  LESSON 

Readiness 

There  is  no  more  certain  “readiness”  factor  in  any  reading  lesson  than 
a confident,  well-prepared  teacher.  Children  catch  their  expectations 
about  any  learning  experience  from  the  teacher,  from  the  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  from  the  challenge  in  her  voice,  from  her  thoughtful  approach  to 
learning. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  first  step  in  any  reading  lesson  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  children  have  the  necessary  background  of  understanding 
to  read  with  enjoyment  and  profit.  It  may  be  assumed  that  some  children 
will  have  had  contact  with  a situation  comparable  to  the  one  about  to  be 
met,  and  therefore  sharing  that  experience  is  highly  desirable.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  build  upon  the  children’s  background  of 
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experience,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  development  of 
understanding  through  reading. 

There  will  be  words  in  any  story,  the  idea  or  form  of  which  will  be 
new  to  the  children.  Some  of  these  words  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
a general  understanding  of  the  story.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
suggested  lesson  outlines  to  identify  such  words,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  her  class  determine  whether  these,  indeed,  are 
new  words  for  them.  Any  words  so  judged  by  the  teacher  to  be  beyond 
the  group’s  word  recognition  skills  should  be  met  in  conversation  or  in  a 
practice-reading  situation  on  the  chalkboard.  The  principle  of  discovery 
through  context,  structural  analysis,  syllabication,  or  use  of  the  dictionary 
should  have  a place  in  dealing  with  such  words. 

A great  many  of  the  words  which  are  new  to  the  class,  since  they  have 
not  appeared  before  in  this  Reader,  should  be  met  first  in  the  story  itself. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  the  author  is  a master  of  words.  It  is  part  of  the 
reading  experience  to  discover  how  masters  of  words  use  them. 

Encourage  the  children  to  think  before  beginning  to  read.  Have  them 
think  about  the  title,  the  illustrations,  the  opening  sentence  or  paragraph, 
the  setting,  or  the  characters  involved.  Have  them  form  opinions 
regarding  the  story  outcome,  or  indicate  what  understandings  or  satis- 
factions they  hope  to  gain  from  the  reading.  If  pupil-purposes  fail  to 
cover  all  the  story  possibilities,  the  teacher  may  inject  a problem  question 
or  two. 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  readiness  part  of  the  lesson  short  and  stimulating 
unless  it  is  to  take  up  a full  reading  period.  Normally  the  pupil  is  ready 
to  read  if  he  is  interested,  if  he  has  a personal  reason  for  reading  the  story, 
and  if  barriers  to  his  understanding  and  enjoyment  have  been  removed. 

Guiding  the  Reading 

Two  things  will  largely  determine  the  teacher’s  approach — the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  children  in  the  group,  and  the  nature  of  the  selection. 

1.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  read  the  whole  story  silently 
aon  their  own”  if  it  is  of  reasonable  length,  if  they  have  been  able  to  set 
up  worthwhile  purposes,  and  if  they  have  normal  reading  abilities.  When 
a story  has  been  read  silently  by  children,  the  teacher’s  guidance  is 
necessary  to  have  them 

— interpret  what  they  have  read, 

—organize  what  they  have  read, 

— reread  part  or  all  of  the  story  to  interpret  more  fully,  to  appreciate  more 
fully,  and  to  develop  word  recognition  and  comprehension  skills, 

— interpret  the  story  or  parts  of  it  orally. 

2.  The  teacher  may  remain  with  the  group  as  they  do  the  first  silent 
reading  if  the  story  is  long,  involved  or  quite  demanding,  if  extensive  help 
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with  the  language  appears  likely,  or  if  practice  in  reading  new  material 
somewhat  critically  or  intensively  is  considered  desirable.  When  the 
teacher  is  present  for  the  first  silent  reading,  she  may 
— give  individual  help  with  vocabulary  quickly  and  profitably, 

— renew  the  children’s  purposes  from  time  to  time, 

— vary  the  intensity  or  depth  of  the  reading  from  time  to  time, 

— introduce  new  purposes  at  critical  points  in  the  story, 

— motivate  immediate  rereading  of  key  passages  until  understanding  is 
secured, 

— direct  simple  organizing,  summarizing  and  evaluating  along  the 
unfolding  story  line, 

— explore  precise  meaning  easily,  naturally  and  vividly, 

— help  revise  judgments,  or  switch  viewpoint  as  the  story  unfolds. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  teacher  has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
initial  silent  reading,  or  whether  the  children  have  carried  it  through  “on 
their  own,”  the  selections  in  Under  the  North  Star  merit  further  reading  and 
study.  If  the  initial  reading  has  been  done  by  the  children  in  response  to 
their  own  careful  purposes,  the  teacher’s  first  task  in  the  guided  reading 
period  is  to  ensure  that  the  children’s  purposes  have  been  met  and 
satisfied.  Out  of  this  discussion,  unresolved  and  even  new  purposes  often 
emerge  to  guide  further  study  of  the  selection.  In  addition,  the  teacher 
will  have  well-defined  purposes  in  terms  of  developing  comprehension 
abilities  and  word  recognition  skills.  There  may  be  several  further 
details  to  verify,  a sequence  of  events  to  point  up,  some  comparisons  to  be 
made,  or  an  inference  to  be  drawn.  In  most  cases,  rereading  of  parts  or 
even  all  of  the  story  is  involved.  It  is  at  this  time  that  word  recognition 
is  checked,  and  vocabulary  skills  practised  as  natural  parts  of  the  con- 
tinuing study  and  discussion  of  the  selection.  The  nature  of  the  selection 
will  determine  if  appreciation  of  story  structure  or  the  organization  of  the 
ideas  in  it  receives  emphasis.  The  important  factor  is  that  the  further 
reading  and  study  must  add  a breadth  of  understanding  and  develop  a 
degree  of  skill  which  the  more  casual  first  reading  cannot  impart. 

When  the  teacher  has  directed  the  first  silent  reading  of  a selection,  it 
usually  follows  that  the  children  will  have  had  an  independent  follow-up 
activity  before  they  meet  the  teacher  for  further  reading  and  study  of  the 
story.  Depending  upon  the  abilities  of  the  group,  this  independent 
follow-up  can  be  more  critical  in  nature,  since  considerable  depth  of 
understanding  will  have  been  reached  in  the  teacher-directed  first  reading. 
More  than  likely  it  will  have  stressed  vocabulary  extension  and  word 
recognition  skills  as  well.  It  is  important  that  the  further  reading  and 
study  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  these  circumstances  continue  to 
challenge  and  extend  the  children’s  understanding  and  skill.  Judgments, 
conclusions,  generalizations  and  attitudes  should  form  an  important  part 
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of  any  further  reading  and  study,  but  especially  where  the  circumstances 
are  as  outlined  in  this  paragraph. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  section  on  “Oral  Reading,”  con- 
siderable emphasis  can  and  should  be  given  to  oral  reading  in  the  further 
reading  and  study  phase  of  a directed  reading  lesson.  In  addition  to 
proving  that  the  children  have  grasped  the  ideas  and  the  relationships  of 
ideas  in  a given  part  of  the  story,  reading  orally  to  interpret  an  event,  to 
prove  a point,  to  answer  a question,  to  draw  an  inference,  or  to  make  a 
comparison  will  reveal  what  word  mastery  has  been  achieved  in  the  first 
reading,  and  what  skill-teaching  remains  to  be  done.  In  addition  to  this 
teaching  function,  oral  reading  is  an  indispensable  part  of  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  which  should  be  a feature  of  any  study.  Oral  reading  at 
the  Grade  V level  should  be  fluent  and  natural,  feature  accurate  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation,  and  interpret  the  ideas  rather  than  merely 
recite  the  words  on  the  page.  It  should  always  have  a purpose,  and  the 
purpose  should  be  apparent  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the  listeners. 

Enrichment  and  Other  Activities 

In  the  suggested  teaching  outlines  in  this  Manual,  suggestions  for 
enrichment  tend  to  be  practical  and  immediate.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
higher  form  of  enrichment  for  children’s  reading  than  an  awakened  desire 
to  read  further,  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  the  sug- 
gestions show  possible  points  of  departure  in  the  study  of  a selection  for 
the  children  to  go  beyond  the  spot  at  which  the  teacher  has  left  them, 
using  the  materials  at  hand. 

Enrichment  cannot  be  an  all-inclusive  experience  for  every  group  in 
a class,  or  even  for  every  individual  in  a group.  While  the  activities 
suggested  in  the  Manual  would  appear  to  suggest  universal  or  general 
use,  it  is  not  intended  that  they  be  so  used.  They  are  intended  for 
groups  or  individuals  who  are  ready  to  explore  avenues  different  than 
the  ones  explored  in  the  directed  lessons.  For  those  children  or  groups 
who  are  not  ready  to  do  this,  there  are  more  suggestions  under  “Guiding 
the  Reading”  than  the  teacher  can  possibly  use  at  any  given  time.  From 
these  “surplus”  suggestions  the  teacher  can  fashion  profitable  follow-up 
activities  of  an  immediate  kind. 

From  a developmental  standpoint,  follow-up  and  enrichment  should 
strengthen  and  consolidate  skills,  attitudes,  interests  and  experience. 
Emphasis  must  be  upon  using  the  ideas  and  skills  gained  in  the  directed 
lesson,  and  using  them  to  create  new  experiences,  not  merely  to  repeat 
old  ones.  Accordingly,  oral  and  written  language,  including  dramatiza- 
tion, and  the  arts  and  crafts,  will  play  prominent  parts.  Practice  in  the 
basic  skills  of  reading — word  recognition,  organizing,  using  the  dictionary, 
etc. — should  add  the  dimension  of  a new  viewpoint  at  least.  Independent 
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reading,  discussion,  browsing  or  further  serious  investigation  all  have  a 
place.  It  is  in  the  area  of  enrichment  and  follow-up  that  the  teacher 
influences  the  emergence  of  independence  in  reading  to  perhaps  the 
greatest  extent. 

OUTLINE  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  POETRY 

Although  some  narrative  poems  may  be  “studied”  using  much  the 
same  procedure  as  for  a story  which  is  being  read  primarily  for  apprecia- 
tion— namely  through  a readiness  experience,  a first  silent  reading,  and 
further  reading  and  study — most  poetry  at  the  Grade  V level  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a “listening”  situation.  Detailed  study  of  poetry  at  this  level 
may  destroy  interest.  Responsiveness  to  the  music,  to  the  feeling,  and  to 
the  different  kind  of  communication  in  which  poetry  deals — are  the  aims 
of  teaching  it.  Accordingly,  poetry  in  this  Manual  is  approached  as 
follows. 

Readiness  for  Listening 

It  is  important  that  both  teacher  and  children  realize  what  listening 
to  poetry  really  is.  Impressions  upon  the  senses,  feelings  and  intellects 
are  to  be  experienced,  from  words  skilfully  and  delightfully  arranged  by 
one  whose  way  of  living  and  looking  upon  the  world  is  different  from  that 
of  most  people.  If  this  approach  can  be  developed,  almost  any  poem  can 
be  heard  with  profit  by  any  class,  especially  if  the  timing  is  such  that  the 
poem  is  presented  when  interest  in  or  concern  for  the  area  of  human 
experience  with  which  it  deals  has  already  been  awakened. 

While  it  is  in  order  to  remove  any  obstacle  to  understanding  or 
appreciation,  and  while,  at  times,  background  information  may  be  help- 
ful, the  teacher  should  not  encroach  upon  the  poet’s  task  which  is  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  children. 

The  children  must  be  led  to  feel  that  this  is  going  to  be  an  experience 
of  hearing  someone  speak  through  the  teacher’s  voice.  Mood  setting,  in 
words  or  music,  can  be  helpful.  Restrained  dramatization — “I  am  a 
plowman  of  long  ago — I speak  to  you  of  strange  things” — is  frequently 
effective.  At  other  times  the  children  might  be  encouraged  to  think  of 
their  own  experiences  and  feelings  in  the  area  dealt  with  in  the  poem. 
Once  a listening  goal  has  been  set,  no  distractions  should  be  permitted  to 
mar  the  hearing  of  the  poet’s  words.  The  children’s  copies  of  the  poem 
should  remain  in  the  desks. 

Guiding  the  Reading 

Reading  the  Poem 

The  poem  must  come  alive  at  the  teacher’s  touch.  This  requires 
careful  preparation  in  terms  of  understanding  both  the  poem,  and  the 
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children  who  are  to  hear  it.  The  purpose  of  the  reading  is  to  have  the  poet 
speak  directly  to  his  listeners.  The  teacher’s  goal  must  be  to  make  the 
impression  through  her  reading  which  in  her  judgment  the  poet  is  trying 
to  make.  The  first  reading  is  the  critical  one.  It  is  here  that  pleasure  is 
first  formed. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience 

Having  been  spoken  to,  the  child’s  natural  impulse  is  to  reply.  Let 
the  children  be  first  to  speak.  Encourage  questions  and  comments  from 
them.  Turn  questions  back  to  the  group,  or  let  them  “build  up”  into 
purposes  for  further  listening.  If  the  children  miss  the  main  point  or 
purpose  of  the  poem,  attempt  to  get  it  into  focus.  If,  and  when,  the  class 
shows  a readiness  to  hear  the  poem  again,  invite  those  who  wish  to  open 
their  books  and  follow  as  the  poem  is  reread. 

There  is  no  “pattern”  or  “skills  structure”  for  studying  a poem. 
Listening,  or  listening  while  looking,  is  partly  analytical  and  partly 
creative.  Listening  is  complete  when  the  listener  understands  and  weighs 
what  he  hears,  adds  to  it  from  his  experience,  thinks  about  it,  and  does 
something  about  it  if  a problem  is  involved  or  if  action  is  indicated. 

If  the  children  appear  preoccupied  with  detail  rather  than  with  the 
mood,  tone,  aim  or  message  of  the  poem,  try  to  stretch  their  thinking 
about  it,  but  do  not  tell  them  what  they  should  think  about  it.  Intro- 
ducing a second  poem  which  says  the  same  thing  in  a slightly  different 
way,  or  which  approaches  the  problem  differently,  is  often  advisable. 

Involved  discussions  of  the  technical  structure  of  a poem  are  not 
advisable.  If  the  children  show  an  interest  in  this,  attempt  to  satisfy  it. 
It  will  be  natural  for  many  children  to  note  apt  words,  effective  pictures, 
pleasing  sound  patterns  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  speech,  but  such 
responses  should  not  be  forced. 

Some  poems  need  to  “grow”  upon  children.  An  unsuccessful  first 
exposure  need  not  be  the  end  of  a particular  poem.  Put  it  aside,  and  turn 
to  another.  Reintroduce  it  later,  if  it  appears  to  have  worth,  especially 
if  the  children  have  had  some  related  experience  in  the  meantime. 

Enrichment 

Hearing  related  poems  is  always  sound  enrichment.  However, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  way  for  a child  to  think  about  a particular 
poem  is  to  do  something  about  it.  This  may  include  preparing  himself 
to  read  it.  It  may  also  include  dramatization,  setting  it  to  music,  writing 
it  in  a personal  poetry  book,  illustrating  it,  or  finding  other  poems  like  it. 

Choral  reading  or  group  interpretation  of  a poem  is  an  enriching 
experience.  The  children  themselves  can  often  suggest  arrangements — 
solo  parts  and  unison  speaking,  solo  and  refrain,  “heavy”  and  “light” 
voices,  and  so  on.  Through  repeated  readings,  a poem  is  soon  memorized 
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in  a meaningful  way.  It  requires  much  diligent  practice  for  children  to 
read,  and  later  recite,  in  a choral  setting,  but  if  droning  and  chanting  are 
never  allowed  to  develop,  it  can  be  an  aid  to  good  tone  and  diction,  as 
well  as  a means  of  increasing  appreciation. 

Imitative  writing  of  poetry  and  the  creation  of  replies  to  poems  have 
a definite  place  in  enrichment  activities.  The  writing  of  original  poems 
may  be  attempted  if  the  children  feel  strongly  or  deeply  about  something, 
and  have  enough  experience  with  poetry  to  use  this  medium  effectively. 
Forming  judgments  (a  suitable  poem  for  Mother  on  Mother’s  Day),  and 
making  choices  (the  best  poem  for  inclusion  in  the  class  magazine)  are 
sound  enrichment  experiences. 

If  poetry  is  to  be  memorized,  it  should  be  learned  meaningfully. 
Choral  reading  is  an  effective  approach  to  the  problem,  but  individual 
memorization  can  be  equally  meaningful.  No  child  should  be  forced  to 
memorize  a poem.  If  the  teacher,  or  the  school  system  in  which  she 
works,  requires  the  memorization  of  poetry,  let  the  approach  be  positive. 
This  implies  individual  or  group  choice  of  poems  to  be  memorized,  class 
time  for  the  amount  of  listening  or  oral  reading  necessary  for  memoriza- 
tion, and  a true  audience  situation  to  hear  the  “finished”  performance. 

VOCABULARY  SKILLS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Training  in  the  skills  of  word  recognition  and  in  the  comprehension  of 
word  meaning  should  be  a feature  of  the  learning  connected  with  most  of 
the  prose  selections  in  Under  the  North  Star.  It  is  through  this  kind  of 
experience  that  the  Grade  V child  learns  to  cope  with  word  forms  and 
new  meaning  patterns  in  his  independent  reading. 

Word  Recognition  Skills 

Word  recognition  skills  at  the  Grade  V level  include: 

1.  Sight  recognition  of  words  previously  met  and  mastered. 

2.  Use  of  context — sentence,  paragraph  or  story  meaning — to 
derive  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  or  to  extend  the  meaning  of  a 
familiar  word  form. 

3.  Use  of  phonetic  analysis — the  sounds  of  vowel  and  consonant 
letters — along  with  context  to  derive  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words.  Phonetic  principles  are  used  extensively  in  developing 
pronunciation  of  dictionary  respellings,  and  must  be  known  thoroughly 
if  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  to  be  attained.  The  phonetic 
principles  most  widely  used  in  Grade  V are  reviewed  in  the  early  pages 
of  the  Workbook. 

4.  Use  of  structural  analysis — compound  words,  root  words, 
prefixes,  suffixes,  contractions,  derived  words  and  inflected  forms.  It  is 
important  for  children  to  be  trained  to  look  for  the  root  or  meaning  unit 
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of  an  unfamiliar  word,  and  to  derive  the  change  in  meaning  which  the 
prefix,  suffix  or  inflection  has  imposed  upon  it. 

For  example,  enclosure:  The  root  or  meaning  unit  is  clos{e),  meaning 
to  shut.  The  prefix  en  (in,  into)  changes  the  meaning  to  shut  in.  The 
suffix  ure  (that  which)  changes  the  meaning  still  further  to  that  which 
shuts  in. 

5.  Use  of  syllabication  or  pronunciation  units,  in  conjunction  with 
phonetic  analysis.  The  principles  of  syllabication  which  are  developed 
in  the  Manual  and  Workbook  are  as  follows: 

a.  There  is  one  syllable  for  every  sounded  vowel  or  vowel  combina- 
tion. Stress  should  be  upon  hearing  the  vowel  sounds. 

b.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  should  not  become  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a means  of  mastering  pronunciation. 

c.  Divide  compound  words  between  word  parts. 

d.  “Think  off”  prefixes  and  suffixes  if  involved. 

e.  Divide  root  words  into  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  sounded 
vowels  in  the  root: 

— between  two  consonants  (letter), 

— before  one  consonant  if  the  first  vowel  is  long  (lo  cal), 
—after  one  consonant  if  the  first  vowel  is  short  (pr6p  er), 

— before  the  consonant  preceding  le  (cir  cle), 

— before  the  consonant  d or  t preceding  ed  (wai  ted). 

NEVER  divide  between 

— consonant  blends  (se  ere t),  — vowel  digraphs  {ea  ger), 

—consonant  digraphs  (por£  et),  — diphthongs  (r oy  al). 

f.  The  vowel  in  a closed  syllable  (cut)  is  usually  short. 

The  vowel  in  an  open  syllable  (so)  is  usually  long. 

g.  The  first  syllable  of  a word  is  usually  accented.  When  a prefix  is 
the  first  syllable,  the  second  syllable  is  usually  accented. 

6.  Use  of  the  dictionary  involves 

— skill  in  handling  alphabetical  sequence  to  the  second  and  third 
letters  of  words, 

— skill  in  using  guide  words  to  locate  page  and  column  where  a 
word  will  be  found, 

— mastery  of  the  pronunciation  key  in  order  to  pronounce  respellings 
accurately, 

— habitual  checking  of  syllabic  divisions  and  accents, 

— choosing  appropriate  meanings  according  to  the  purpose  for 
looking  up  the  word  ....  synonym,  definition, 
explanation. 

— choosing  appropriate  meaning  according  to  the  context  in  which 
the  word  has  occurred. 
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Comprehension  and  Related  Language  Skills 

The  Manual  and  Workbook  for  Under  the  North  Star  seek  to  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  among  these  various  skills  in  the  suggested  pro- 
cedures and  exercises  which  are  provided.  If  the  teacher  is  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  specific  references  to  “Appreciation,”  she  should  be 
reassured  that  such  lack  is  not  the  result  of  oversight.  “Appreciation”  is 
not  a skill,  but  is  in  part  a consequence  of  skills  mastery.  The  word 
itself  is  derived  from  a Latin  word  which  means  “appraise.”  One  must 
be  able  to  appraise  in  order  to  set  a value  upon  or  perceive  the  value  in 
anything.  The  emphasis  throughout  this  Manual  is  upon  skills  mastery, 
to  the  end  that  the  insight  which  such  mastery  makes  possible  will  permit 
the  gradual  development  of  critical  awareness  of  that  which  is  appropriate, 
in  good  taste,  or  of  desirable  quality.  There  is  no  place  for  arbitrary, 
imposed  “standards”  of  taste  or  appreciation  in  the  public  education 
of  children. 

The  perceptive  teacher  will  note  that  the  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehension  skills,  while  giving  due  recognition  to  literal 
comprehension  (what  was  actually  said),  tend  to  stress  interpretation  (what 
was  meant)  and  evaluation  (why  it  was  said).  If  a particular  class  or 
group  finds  it  difficult  to  function  at  theseliigher  levels  of  comprehension 
after  considerable  practice,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher  to  change 
the  wording  of  the  suggested  guide  questions.  The  teacher  of  such  a class 
or  group  will  be  well  rewarded  if  she  persists  in  stretching  the  minds  of 
the  children  with  simpler  questions  involving  the  interpretation  and 
evaluation  of  what  has  been  read. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  Grade  V children  are  entering  the  realm 
of  self-education  through  reading  is  taken  in  the  stress  which  is  given  to 
organization  and  reference  skills.  To  be  able  to  find  information  readily, 
and  to  be  able  to  reduce  this  information  to  its  essentials  are  skills  which 
cannot  be  overestimated  at  this  grade  level. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  reading  is  to  gain  ideas.  If  the 
process  is  to  be  complete,  the  one  who  gains  the  ideas  must  examine  them 
or  think  about  them.  If  the  thinking  process  is  to  reach  its  ultimate, 
thoughts  must  be  expressed.  The  lesson  outlines  in  this  Manual,  whether 
they  specifically  say  so  or  not,  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
language  is  the  handmaiden  of  any  developmental  reading  programme. 
As  the  teacher  guides  the  children  through  this  series,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  children  will  initiate,  explore,  confirm,  compare  and 
judge — sometimes  in  response  to  the  teacher’s  questioning,  but  chiefly 
through  being  offered  the  opportunity  to  state  what  they  think  about  the 
situation  being  examined. 
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Teaching  Plans 

UNIT  1:  FRIENDS  IN  WONDERLAND 

The  stories  in  this  unit  will  appeal  to  the  child’s  imagination — that 
wonderful  faculty  not  yet  dimmed  by  the  excessive  demands  of  reality. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  ten-year-old  to  meet  a puppet  as  real  as  a boy, 
ink  which  can  make  rhymes  by  itself,  or  animals  which  behave  like 
humans.  He  will  still  accept  supernatural  solutions  to  problems,  including 
magic  passwords.  The  ten-year-old  still  possesses  an  active  imagination 
which  persuades  him  that  these  things  might  have  been. 

But  he  is  also  a realist.  He  realizes  now  that  far-away  fields  are  not 
always  as  green  as  they  may  appear.  He  can  differentiate  fact  and  fancy 
if  he  must.  The  wise  and  sympathetic  teacher  will  encourage  children 
to  begin  this  new  year’s  reading  experience  in  the  realm  of  fantasy, 
knowing  that  even  in  the  relatively  adult  world  of  Grade  V,  it  is  not 
childish  to  enjoy  flights  of  fancy.  The  teacher  may  be  responsible  for 
whatever  “dream-stuff”  the  children  carry  with  them  as  they  grow  older. 


PAGES  2-3 

The  Princess  and  the  Gypsies 

This  narrative  poem,  written  in  ballad  style,  introduces  the  unit 
“Friends  in  Wonderland.”  It  expresses  the  fundamental  truth  that 
reality  is  often  less  glamourous  than  fancy.  As  a theme  poem,  it  can  be 
approached  as  the  experience  of  one  person  in  discovering  this  truth.  It 
can  also  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  place  that  imagination 
can  and  should  play  in  a young  person’s  life. 

Have  the  children  begin  by  discussing  experiences  which  they  have 
longed  for.  What  we  want  is  usually  quite  different  from  what  we 
have  actually  experienced,  and  we  long  for  experiences  which  we  have 
imagined.  Consider  the  value  and  danger  of  such  day-dreaming. 

Introduce  the  poem:  “I  am  going  to  read  a poem  about  a ruling 
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princess  who  wanted  a different  kind  of  life.  What  do  you  suppose  a 
princess  would  long  for?” 

With  this  question  for  the  pupils  to  answer,  read  the  poem  to  the  class, 
omitting  the  title.  The  children  listen  with  books  in  their  desks.  Discuss 
the  accuracy  of  the  children’s  ideas.  Encourage  appreciative  responses 
— what  they  liked  about  the  poem. 

Background  information  about  gypsies  should  be  introduced  after  the 
initial  reading:  Gypsies  originally  came  from  India,  but  are  now  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  They  are  still 
wanderers  with  no  fixed  home,  travelling  about  in  caravans,  frequently 
staying  in  one  spot  for  a short  time.  The  women  often  tell  fortunes,  and 
the  men  trade  horses.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a romantic,  carefree 
people,  fond  of  music  and  dancing. 

“Was  the  princess  entirely  wrong  in  what  she  imagined  about  gypsy 
life?”  Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  again  to  be  sure.  Any  who 
wish  to  follow  in  their  books  this  time  may  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Have 
supporting  lines  read  orally  in  the  discussion  which  follows. 

“The  princess  did  not  stay  with  the  gypsies,  but  she  was  most  unhappy 
about  leaving.  Can  you  suggest  what  might  have  happened?” 


PAGES  4-13 

Pinocchio 


Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  /ABC  card,  make  your  mouths  water,  mullets,  tripe,  giblets, 
bird-of-paradise,  arbours. 

New  Words  / marionette,  embraced,  paralyzed,  passion,  miserable, 
resolutely,  disdainfully,  enrich,  indisposed,  diet,  pheasants,  educated,  insult, 
groped,  deceitful,  repent.  See  the  Word  List,  p.  433  of  the  Reader. 

Review  Words  / experience,  astonishment,  disobedient,  distaste,  supped. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  details;  making  generalizations;  drawing 
conclusions;  finding  main  ideas;  making  inferences:  Workbook  p.  4. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  trz'pe,  disdainfully,  deceitful, 
groped,  resolutely  Workbook,  pp.  2,  3.  Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  4.  Roots, 
prefixes,  suffixes:  Workbook,  pp.  5,  6.  Syllabication:  Workbook,  p.  7. 
Organization  Skills  / Sequence:  Workbook,  p.  4.  Listing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Out  of  the  rich  traditions  of  Italian  puppetry,  which  originally  was 
closely  allied  with  the  religious  observance  of  the  people,  Carlo  Lorenzini 
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Collodi  has  fashioned  the  story  of  a marionette  (at  one  time  a Little 
Maria  or  Mary)  which  became  a real  boy.  The  rascal  Pinocchio  gets  into 
and  out  of  trouble  with  equal  ease,  and  with  a marked  absence  of  moral- 
izing by  the  author.  The  book  from  which  this  excerpt  is  taken  is  full  of 
action — a tale  of  Pinocchio’s  wickedness  and  the  swift  punishments  which 
befell  him.  It  has  been  a children’s  classic  since  it  was  translated  into 
English  in  1892. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  stage  is  set  with  a challenge  to  the  reader’s  willingness  to  believe. 

2.  Fire  Eater  represents  the  adult  from  the  child’s  point  of  view. 

3.  Because  he  is  not  too  observant  and  rather  gullible,  Pinocchio  is 
taken  in  by  Fox  and  Cat.  This  unusual  pair  is  introduced  so  casually 
that  the  reader  accepts  them  without  question. 

4.  Greed  overcomes  Pinocchio’s  resolution.  The  advice  of  Talking 
Cricket — Pinocchio’s  conscience,  since  puppets  have  none — goes 
unheeded. 

5.  The  amusing  deceits  of  Fox  and  Cat  are  lost  on  Pinocchio.  After 
his  night  at  the  inn,  even  the  Spirit  of  Talking  Cricket  cannot  deter  him. 

6.  The  ending  of  the  story  is  by  now  so  apparent  that  it  is  omitted  in 
this  excerpt. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  4.  Working  Things  Out  for  Yourself. 

Begin  by  discussing  puppet  and  cartoon  programmes  which  the 
children  see  on  television  or  at  the  movies.  A puppet,  or  a picture  of  one, 
would  be  useful.  The  film  “The  Toymaker”  (National  Film  Board),  is  a 
splendid  introduction. 

Explain  that  the  makers  of  puppets  try  to  make  them  appear  quite 
real  in  appearance  and  behaviour.  Have  the  children  suggest  things 
they  would  do  to  make  a puppet  appear  real. 

Introduce  the  story:  “We  are  going  to  enjoy  a story  about  a puppet 
which  was  just  about  as  real  as  a puppet  could  be.  His  name  was 
Pinocchio  (Pin  o'ke  6),  and  he  was  made  by  Geppeto  (Jep  £t'o).  He  was 
called  a marionette,  the  kind  of  puppet  meant  to  be  worked  with  strings, 
but  he  didn’t  behave  at  all  as  most  marionettes  behave.  Of  course, 
Pinocchio  was  a story-book  marionette,  so  you  would  expect  him  to  be 
different.  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  many  of  your  ideas  for 
making  marionettes  lifelike  occur  in  the  story.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

If  the  children  have  done  the  exercise  on  page  4 of  the  Workbook, 
there  will  be  few  vocabulary  difficulties. 
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Have  the  children  read  silently  to  the  end  of  Part  I.  Be  prepared  to 
help  individual  pupils  with  any  words  which  puzzle  them.  Note  these 
problems  for  later  teaching. 

“When  you  were  reading,  did  Pinocchio  seem  like  a real,  live  boy,  or 
a puppet  made  of  wood  and  worked  with  strings?  Did  you  find  that 
Pinocchio  did  the  same  things  that  your  puppet  would  do?”  (finding 
details:  Pinocchio  performed,  talked,  embraced,  walked,  showed  feeling, 
thought,  forgot,  etc.  Let  the  children  express  their  answers  in  their  own 
words.  This  list  is  a guide  for  the  teacher  only.) 

Have  the  part  about  Fire  Eater  reread  to  draw  conclusions  about 
this  character,  (cruel,  could  be  moved  to  pity,  changeable)  Read 
aloud  the  parts  which  support  these  conclusions. 

What  human  weaknesses  blinded  Pinocchio  to  the  true  character  of 
Fox  and  Cat?  (making  generalizations:  innocent,  gullible,  rather 
unobservant) 

Ask  the  children  if  they  remember  and  can  find  the  part  in  which 
Pinocchio  gives  in  to  Fox  and  Cat  and  finally  to  himself.  Suggest  that 
they  give  this  part  of  the  story  a title,  (main  idea) 

Note  vocabulary  problems  in  this  passage:  resolutely , disobedient , 
experience , astonishment , disdainfully , offended , enrich.  Start  by  testing  pro- 
nunciation in  context.  “Read  aloud  the  entire  sentence  in  which 
Pinocchio  finally  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  do.”  (Pinocchio 
thought  a little  and  then  said  resolutely,  “No,  I will  not  go.”)  Use 
syllabication  for  pronunciation  and  context  for  meaning. 

During  silent  reading  of  Part  II,  the  pupils  will  be  noting  Pinocchio’s 
lifelike  behaviour  and  details  which  should  have  warned  him  of  Cat  and 
Fox’s  treachery. 

Have  the  children  reread  the  dinner  scene  at  the  Red  Lobster  Inn 
to  see  if  they  can  tell  why  it  is  so  amusing.  Passages  which  they  partic- 
ularly enjoy  can  be  read  aloud. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  List  instances  which  reveal  Pinocchio’s  good  qualities,  his  human 
weaknesses. 

2.  List  instances  in  which  Cat  and  Fox  pretend  to  be  sincere  yet  are 
openly  deceitful. 

3.  What  words  in  the  story  might  refer  to  the  following?  The  manner 
in  which  a stubborn  person  might  act  (resolutely) ; a meeting  face  to  face 
with  a bear  ( experience );  a strong  emotion  (passion) ; what  a person  might 
do  trying  to  find  a key-hole  in  the  dark  (grope)’,  the  way  a person  would 
look  at  you  if  he  thought  you  beneath  his  notice  (disdainfully)’,  what  a 
person  says  or  does  if  he  wishes  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  another  (insult) ; a 
person  who  is  ill  (indisposed) . 
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4.  Adapt  this  story  for  presentation  as  a play. 

5.  Write  a simple  characterization:  a resolute  person,  a disdainful 
person,  etc. 

6.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  entire  book,  Adventures  of 
Pinocchio  (Brett-Macmillan). 

7.  Further  Reading: 

Fun  with  Puppets  (Cassell) 

Fun-Time  Puppets , Rasmussen  & Storch  (Children’s  Press) 

Marionettes,  Achley  (Lippincott) 

Nino , Angelo  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Marble  Fountain,  Angelo  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Italian  Children,  O’Donnell  (Musson) 

8.  Film:  “Pinocchio,”  16  mm.  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 

9.  Record:  “Pinocchio”  (Children’s  Record  Guild) 

PAGES  13-22 

Rhyming  Ink 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / shutters,  fender,  water-butt,  rockery,  shillings,  coal-scuttle, 
Virginia  Stocks,  short-handed. 

New  Words  / precisely,  pottering,  poet,  poetry,  rumpled,  brim,  advertise- 
ment, invention,  refunded,  scrawled,  inconvenient,  impressed,  flurried,  receipts, 
straggling,  fertilizer. 

Review  Words  / echoed,  unbolted,  gloomily,  illustration,  astonishment, 
protested,  extraordinary. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  generalizations,  finding  main  ideas. 
Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  precise/?,  scrawled,  receipts, 
gloomi/?.  Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes:  refunded,  unbolted,  advertisement  ( ment : the 
thing  that — advertises) ; astonishment  (merit:  the  condition  of  being — astonished) . 
Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  8.  Dictionary  Usage:  Workbook,  p.  9. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence,  alphabetic  order:  Workbook,  p.  10. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  story  should  be  read  primarily  for  fun.  Its  purpose — to  amuse — 
should  determine  the  teacher’s  approach  to  it. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Simon  was  a most  methodical  shopkeeper  and  pursued  simple 
pleasures — until  he  decided  to  become  a poet. 
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2.  In  his  struggle  to  find  rhymes  he  becomes  thin  and  ill-tempered. 
Business  suffers. 

3.  Sarah  deceives  him  with  rhyming  ink;  writing  poetry  becomes  an 
obsession. 

4.  Retribution  follows — with  laughter. 

5.  At  last  Sarah  turns  this  topsy-turvy  world  right  side  up,  but 
whimsy  mocks  logic  in  the  end. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Have  some  fun  finishing  these  rhymes  on  the  chalkboard. 

If  to  bed  you  go  at  nine  precisely 

You’ll  be  able  to  rise  at  seven  quite  . . . (nicely) 

Not  to  know  what  teacher  meant 
Makes  things  . . . (inconvenient) 

Your  friends  will  all  be  quite  impressed 
If  you  are  always  neatly  . . . (dressed) 

Discuss  making  rhymes,  and  the  difficulty  one  meets.  Suggest  that 
the  next  story  tells  of  a man  who  found  a way  out  of  this  difficulty,  but 
who  created  other  problems  in  doing  so.  Do  not  give  the  story  away. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

This  selection  is  meant  to  be  read  for  enjoyment.  Word  study  should 
not  be  overemphasized. 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently  for  enjoyment, 
encourage  them  to  talk  about  it.  Find  out  which  parts  they  enjoyed  the 
most.  A more  detailed  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  Part  III. 

Ask  some  of  the  best  pupils  to  relate  the  main  points  of  the  story. 
Explain  to  them  that  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  skimming. 

Part  I:  Have  the  children  recall  the  pattern  of  life  which  Simon 
enjoyed  at  the  opening  of  the  story. 

If  some  words  or  concepts  are  unfamiliar,  verify  pronunciation  and 
comprehension  from  time  to  time.  For  example:  Ask  the  class,  “Find  the 
sentence  in  which  Simon  repeats  something  said  by  Sarah.  (“Wrong!” 
echoed  Simon.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  echoed?'1'1 

Part  III:  The  children  will  enjoy  rereading  this  part  orally.  With 
the  following  outline  as  a guide,  help  them  discover  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  part  is  so  funny.  The  success  of  this  activity  will  depend  on  the 
individual  teacher. 
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Why  Do  We  Laugh? 


Exaggeration:  Characters,  names,  situations 

Irony:  Point  of  view  ridicules  popular  romantic  idea  of  the  poet. 

Situation — Sarah  writes  the  customers’  bills. 

— Surprise  ending 

Contrast:  Sarah’s  practicality  and  Simon’s  frivolity 

Simon  Smug,  the  methodical  shopkeeper  of  Part  I,  and 
Simon  the  irrational,  untidy  poet  of  Part  II. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Write  these  unfinished  rhymes  on  the  chalkboard  or  read  them 
aloud  to  the  class.  Complete  this  version  of  the  story  in  rhyme.  Number 
the  rhymes  in  order. 

He  took  a pen  and  a bottle  of  ink, 

He  sat  himself  down  

A hippopotamus  poem  came  to  his  mind, 

But  a rhyme  for  hippopotamus 

Poor  Simon’s  life  was  uninviting, 

It  scarcely  could  

He  got  two  lines  time  after  time, 

But  try  as  he  might 

Tired  of  all  poetry  Sarah  became, 

Back  to  his  counter 

With  the  new  ink  his  troubles  were  o’er, 

Rhyming  words  now 

How  to  help  Simon  his  wife  couldn’t  think, 

Till  she  saw 

(Suggested  Endings:  and  began  to  think;  he  could  not  find;  be  called 
exciting;  they  would  not  rhyme;  Simon  came;  from  his  pen  did  pour; 
the  advertisement  for  rhyming  ink.  Key:  2,  4,  1,  3,  7,  6,  5) 

2.  Workbook,  page  13.  Extending  Our  Acquaintance. 

3.  Further  Reading: 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  other  stories  in  the  realm  of  fantasy, 
by  reading  to  them  excerpts  from  some  of  the  following: 

Peter  Pan , Barrie  (Scribner) 

Alphonse,  That  Bearded  One,  Carlson  (Harcourt) 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Carrol  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Wind  in  the  Willows,  Grahame  (Scribner) 
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Rip  Van  Winkle , Irving  (Brett-Macmillan) 

Water  Babies,  The,  Kingsley  (Dodd) 

Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle,  Lofting  (Stokes) 

Homer  Price,  McCloskey  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 
The  Borrowers,  Norton  (Harcourt) 

The  Hobbit,  Tolkien  (Houghton) 

Mary  Poppins,  Travers  (Harcourt) 

4.  Record:  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  (Decca) 


PAGES  23-29 

The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / weaver,  chamber,  looms,  robe,  train,  wardrobe. 

New  Words  / emperor,  rogues,  exceedingly,  empire,  minister,  described, 
attentively,  fibre,  majesty,  advised,  distinguished,  imperial,  canopy,  exist. 
Review  Words  / procession,  magnificent,  capital,  courtiers,  innocent. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  ideas;  making  inferences;  making 
comparisons;  finding  details;  following  directions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  usage:  Workbook,  pp.  11,  12,  13. 
Syllabication:  em  per  or,  ex  ceed  ing  ly,  em  pire,  min  is  ter,  at  ten  five  ly, 

ad  vised,  pro  ces  sion,  mag  nif  ic  ent,  in  no  cent. 

Multiple  Meanings  / looms,  robe,  train,  minister,  capital,  innocent. 
Organization  Skills  / Making  a sentence  outline:  Workbook,  p.  14. 
Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  whom  fame  came  late  and  grudgingly, 
resented  the  unpopularity  of  his  more  serious  writing,  although  his  fairy 
tales  won  him  immediate  success. 

Andersen’s  resentment  against  the  society  which  spurned  him  inspired 
some  of  his  best  stories.  In  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,”  he  was 
pouring  ridicule  upon  the  shallow  pretensions  of  the  leaders  of  his  day, 
as  well  as  spinning  an  amusing  tale. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  emperor’s  vanity  makes  him  a natural  victim  of  the  dishonest 
weavers. 
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2.  The  rogues  and  the  emperor’s  trusted  advisers,  both  pretend  that 
the  cloth  is  beautiful,  but  for  different  reasons. 

3.  The  work  continues  and  the  rogues  grow  richer. 

4.  Even  the  emperor  ignores  his  doubts. 

5.  The  “big  lie”  has  hypnotized  the  entire  city.  It  remains  for  a 
child’s  natural  honesty  to  expose  it. 

6.  Rather  than  appear  ridiculous,  the  emperor  carries  on  even  when 
the  truth  dawns  upon  him,  thus  appearing  even  more  ridiculous  to  the 
reader. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  11.  Using  the  Classroom  Dictionary. 

Borrow  or  make  a simple  loom  to  demonstrate  how  cloth  was  woven 
in  the  olden  days.  Explain  the  concepts  of  texture , colour  and  pattern  of 
cloth.  Introduce  the  concept  of  rogue.  “What  might  happen  if  a rogue 
undertook  to  weave  cloth  for  someone?  Here  is  a story  in  which  two 
rogues  were  given  the  task  of  weaving  new  clothes  for  an  emperor.  Let 
us  see  if  you  have  imagined  what  really  did  happen.” 

or 

Write  the  title  and  the  opening  sentence  on  the  chalkboard.  “Do 
you  see  any  problem  which  is  likely  to  develop  in  this  story?” 

If  the  children  do  not  suggest  the  problem  of  making  the  clothes, 
recall  “many  years  ago.”  If  this  fails,  ask  what  problem  anyone  at  any 
time  faces  when  buying  new  clothes — size,  quality,  colour,  style. 

The  value  of  this  approach  lies  not  so  much  in  answering  correctly  as 
in  thinking  logically  from  the  facts  given.  The  reading  of  any  story  should 
begin  only  when  the  children  have  adequate  purposes  for  reading  it. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  by  themselves,  have  them 
compare  their  predictions  with  what  happened.  Have  them  express  the 
main  idea  of  the  story  in  a sentence.  (The  emperor  and  his  advisers  were 
so  afraid  people  would  think  them  unfit  for  their  jobs  that  they  let 
themselves  be  cheated  by  a pair  of  rogues.) 

Have  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  Part  I reread  silently.  Have  the 
pupils  tell  in  a word  or  sentence  what  the  facts  suggest  about  the 
emperor,  (inference:  vain) 

Test  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  words  wardrobe , exceedingly 
and  capital  by  asking  the  children  questions  which  anticipate  the  sentence 
containing  each  word.  For  example,  “Where  did  the  emperor  spend 
most  of  his  time?”  (in  his  wardrobe) 
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Have  the  children  reread  silently  to  the  end  of  Part  I to  compare  the 
behaviour  of  the  rogues  and  the  old  minister.  As  before,  note  the 
unfamiliar  words  looms , uncomfortable , described  and  attentively. 

Have  Part  II  skimmed  for  details  and  vocabulary,  the  children 
reading  aloud  to  find  out  the  following: 

— how  the  emperor  was  addressed, 

— who  went  with  him  for  the  fitting, 

— how  friends  and  advisers  tried  to  gain  favour, 

— what  the  rogues  were  doing  when  the  emperor  first  went  to  see  them, 
— how  the  emperor  travelled  in  the  procession, 

— how  the  emperor  tried  not  to  appear  ridiculous, 

— how  the  father  responded  to  his  son’s  honest  comment. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  To  make  an  ironical  remark  is  to  say  one  thing  but  mean  just  the 
opposite.  Find  a good  example  of  this  in  the  story. 

2.  Gossip  played  a part  in  the  story.  Tell  about  this  in  your  own 
words. 

3.  To  be  frank  is  to  say  exactly  what  you  think.  Find  examples  in 
the  story  where  people’s  thoughts  and  words  did  not  agree. 

4.  The  emperor’s  new  clothes,  as  described  by  the  rogues,  appear  to 
have  been  made  up  of  three  garments.  Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  story.  From  what  you  have  read,  tell  what  the  new  clothes  might 
have  been  like,  had  they  been  real. 

5.  Workbook,  page  14.  Making  an  Outline. 

6.  Further  Reading: 

The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes , Burton  (Houghton) 

Tales  from  Andersen  and  Grimm , Freeman  (Ryerson) 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales , Goulden  (Grossett) 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  and  More  Tales  from  Grimm  (Grossett) 

Young  Hans  Christian  Andersen , Collin  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

7.  Record:  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  (Young  People) 


PAGES  30-33 

The  Coyote  and  the  Fox 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

There  are  no  new  words  introduced  in  this  selection.  Note  the  various 
pronunciations  of  coyote. 
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Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences,  noting  details,  testing  con- 
clusions, drawing  conclusions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication:  see  review  of  syllabication  principles 
Workbook,  pp.  15,  16.  Apply  these  principles  to:  American,  animals,  hungry, 
prairie,  rabbit,  dinner,  surely,  puzzled,  following,  evening,  angrier,  reflection. 
Organization  Skills  / Sequence,  outlining. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Elizabeth  De  Huff’s  Taytay's  Tales  are  animal  folk  tales  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  which  she  collected  from  the  Indian  children  themselves. 
Stories  about  animals  talking  and  behaving  like  human  beings  have 
always  fascinated  the  Indians.  In  this  story  it  is  even  more  appealing  that 
two  of  the  supposedly  cleverest  animals  do  such  Indian-like  things  as  fall 
asleep  at  the  wrong  time  or  leave  tell-tale  tracks  at  the  scene  of  a raid. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  This  is  a story  about  the  Coyote  and  the  Fox  and  it  tells  how 
Coyote  outsmarted  Fox  not  only  once  but  three  times. 

2.  The  theme  is  an  old,  fascinating  one:  man  always  identifies  himself 
with  the  superior  animal  and  enjoys  the  spectacle  of  his  success. 

3.  The  plot  itself  holds  curious  listeners,  but  it  was  told  many  times. 

4.  How  skilfully  the  story  is  told ! With  a few  quick  strokes  the 
story-teller  animates  the  scene  at  once.  We  see  Fox  preparing  dinner. 
What  follows  is  told  swiftly.  He  does  not  describe,  but  chooses  a few 
vivid  details;  he  does  not  comment,  but  lets  the  action  and  the  conversa- 
tion reveal  their  character.  For  example,  the  sentence,  “Mr.  Fox 
stayed  all  day,”  betrays  his  foolishness. 

5.  The  story  comes  to  an  end  as  naturally  as  it  began. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Begin  a discussion  about  “humour.”  Ask  the  pupils  for  funny  stories 
and  jokes.  As  the  discussion  continues,  list  their  contributions  in  two 
columns — those  which  make  them  burst  out  laughing  and  those  which 
are  only  mildly  amusing.  Suggest  that  they  read  “The  Coyote  and  the 
Fox”  to  interpret  the  quality  of  its  humour. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  thought  about  the  humour  in  this  story, 
encourage  them  to  make  inferences  about  the  appeal  to  the  Indian’s 
sense  of  humour,  (animals  which  acted  like  humans,  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  getting  into  trouble  because  of  carelessness,  gaining 
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advantage  through  quick  thinking,  seeing  someone  walk  into  an  obvious 
trap).  Let  the  children  decide  if  these  elements  of  humour  are  still 
valid  in  our  modern  scene.  Ask  if  they  have  met  similar  situations  in 
stories  or  on  television. 

Fox  and  Coyote  behave  partly  as  animals  and  partly  as  Indians  would. 
Can  you  find  details  which  support  this  statement?  (Fox:  animal — 
catching  dinner;  Indian — cooking  it.  Coyote:  animal — slinking  away  to 
eat,  leaving  tracks;  Indian — playing  tricks.)  Have  the  children  read  the 
detailed  parts  aloud. 

Having  tricked  Fox  once,  Coyote  tricked  him  twice  more.  One  of 
these  tricks  was  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  one  was  planned. 
Which  was  planned  and  which  not  planned?  (Oral  reading  may  be 
used  again.) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  This  story  is  filled  with  swift  action.  There  are  logical  reasons 
why  one  action  follows  another.  Have  the  children  complete  the  fol- 
lowing sentences: 

a.  Because  it  took  some  time  for  the  prairie  dog  to  roast,  (Fox 
had  a nap.) 

b.  Because  the  roasting  prairie  dog  gave  off  a delicious  odour, 
(Coyote  was  attracted  to  the  scene.) 

c.  Because  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  bones,  Coyote  (used  them 
to  trick  Fox.) 

d.  Because  he  still  felt  hungry,  (Fox  knew  he  had  not  eaten.) 

e.  Because  he  had  tricked  Fox  once,  Coyote  (made  a habit  of 
tricking  him.) 

f.  Because  there  were  no  clouds  passing,  (Fox  knew  the  cliff 
was  not  falling.) 

g.  Because  there  was  a reflection  of  the  half-moon  in  the  water, 
(Coyote  was  able  to  fool  Fox  again.) 

h.  Because  his  tail  got  wet,  (Fox  was  able  to  escape.) 

2.  Give  the  children  practice  in  arranging  the  main  ideas  of  the  story 
to  form  an  outline  (greed,  preparations,  theft  and  escape).  Have  the 
children  co-operatively  arrange  the  four  main  ideas  to  form  a phrase 
outline  of  the  story: 

I.  Fox’s  preparations 

II.  Coyote’s  theft 

III.  Coyote’s  escape 

IV.  Fox’s  greed 

3.  Let  two  pupils  represent  the  animals  and  read  the  parts  in  play 
form. 
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4.  Look  for  other  stories  about  clever  animals:  “The  Tiger,  the 
Brahman  and  the  Jackal,”  stories  from  Uncle  Remus , Kipling’s  Jungle 
Book , Aesop's  Fables. 

5.  Further  Reading: 

Don  Coyote , Peck  (Houghton) 

Totem , Tipi , and  Tumpline , Fisher  and  Tyner  (Dent) 

The  New  Uncle  Remus , Harris  (Ryerson) 
jWrctf  Tales  of  Coyote , Martin  (Harper) 

Reynard , Norton  (Houghton) 

JT/forc  Coyote  Walked  the  Earth , Running  (Holt) 

Coyotes , Bronson  (Harcourt) 

Vulpes,  the  Red  Fox , George  (Dutton) 


PAGES  33-45 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / A suggested  chalkboard  story  to  introduce  main  concepts  and 
some  of  the  new  vocabulary  is  given  in  the  Readiness. 

New  Words  / admirably,  distinction,  gracious,  cautiously,  arch,  splendour, 
dazzling,  envy,  lest,  trough,  unconscious,  glorious,  clusters,  rustled,  recognized. 

Review  Words  / scrambled,  introduce,  beware,  reflection,  handsomest, 
prettily,  miserably,  ugliness,  discouraged,  marriage,  excellent,  timidly,  marvel- 
lously, aloft,  creature,  weary. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  comparisons,  making  inferences,  finding 
details,  testing  generalizations,  finding  main  idea,  drawing  conclusions,  predicting 
outcomes:  Workbook,  p.  18. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  review  a followed  by  u (6)  and 
final  y (l)  as  in  cautiously,  haughty.  Prefixes:  review  un,  dis  as  in  unconscious, 
discouraged.  Suffixes:  teach  ness  (state  of  being)  as  in  ugliness  (state  of  being 
ugly).  Syllabication:  Workbook,  p.  19,  review  division  between  two  consonants, 
double  consonants;  use  new  and  review  words;  teach  words  ending  in  le  (with 
preceding  consonant  forms  the  last  syllable);  words  ending  in  ed  preceded  by  d 
or  t (an  added  syllable)  apply  to  new  and  review  words.  Context  clues:  Work- 
book, p.  17,  and  Readiness. 

Organization  Skills  / Making  an  outline,  summary. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  “The  Ugly  Duckling,”  Hans  Christian  Andersen  retells  a very  old 
fairy  tale  (see  introduction  to  unit  3),  but  he  elevates  it  to  the  complex 
and  symbolic  level  of  literature. 

Many  students  of  literature  believe  that  Andersen  was  writing  his 
autobiography  when  he  wrote  this  story.  Like  the  duckling,  Andersen 
was  ridiculed  and  abused  at  home,  and  snubbed  in  the  world.  After 
almost  unendurable  hardships,  he  was  accepted  for  what  he  had  always 
been — a rather  remarkable  genius. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  the  children  to  discover  the  great  similarity 
between  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  and  the  story  of  Andersen’s  own  life, 
reference  may  be  made  to  any  good  biography.  However,  if  the  teacher 
wishes  to  present  the  selection  merely  as  an  interesting  story,  the  experi- 
ence for  the  children  will  be  just  as  rewarding. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  It  is  characterized  by  penetrating  description — the  emotional 
landscape  of  the  story. 

2.  By  selecting  and  imagining  a few  situations,  the  author  has 
compressed  the  time  of  action. 

3.  The  unique  quality  of  the  story  owes  much  to  the  vigour  of  per- 
sonification— Mother  Duck,  the  old  duck,  the  ganders,  Sonny,  Chicky 
Shortleg,  the  Tomcat. 

4.  Andersen  depicts  the  duckling’s  plight  relentlessly — shunned  by 
the  wild  ducks,  tolerated  by  the  ganders,  ignored  by  the  dog,  misunder- 
stood by  the  hen. 

5.  A note  of  pathos  underlies  the  duckling’s  admiration  of  the  swans, 
his  inability  to  accept  the  kindness  of  the  peasant  family.  The  lack  of 
recognition  for  his  unusual  talent  is  paralleled  in  real  life. 

6.  The  quiet  prose  of  the  final  section  corresponds  to  the  duckling’s 
final  resignation  and  contrasts  with  the  tone  of  Parts  I and  II. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  17.  Clues  to  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

Pupils  in  Grade  V are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  emotional 
response  that  reading  stimulates.  Reading  a chalkboard  story  will  help 
their  interpretation  of  these  feelings  and  make  the  study  of  “The  Ugly 
Duckling”  a more  rewarding  one.  It  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  to 
examine  a number  of  the  key  concepts  in  Andersen’s  story. 

The  Smallest  Duckling 

The  moat  around  the  deserted,  ramshackle  castle  was  full  of  dirty  water. 
A heavy  thicket  had  grown  up  against  the  ruins  of  the  castle  wall,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  moat  were  overgrown  with  burdock.  Nearby,  on  a marsh  bordered  by 
reeds,  a peasant  stacked  hay  with  clumsy,  wooden  tongs. 

Suddenly  an  eerie  cry  burst  from  the  thicket.  A brood  of  wild  ducklings 
scrambled  down  the  bank  of  the  moat  as  if  to  escape  the  din.  The  smallest  of 
the  brood  became  tangled  in  a cluster  of  weeds.  Struggle  as  he  might,  the  tiny 
ball  of  yellow  fluff  could  not  escape.  The  mother  duck  kept  craning  her  neck  to 
check  on  her  brood.  Before  she  could  make  a move  to  help,  a large,  lean  tomcat 
leaped  upon  the  helpless  duckling. 

By  some  whim  of  fate,  the  tomcat  overshot  his  prey.  The  duckling’s  prison 
of  weeds  was  loosened  by  the  weight  of  the  cat’s  body.  Down  tumbled  the 
duckling  to  the  safety  of  the  water  below! 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  discuss  their  emotional  reaction  to  the  story. 
Emphasize  that  the  helplessness  of  the  character  intensifies  our  feeling  of 
sympathy.  Check  the  concepts  contained  in  the  story. 

Introduce  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  as  another  story  about  a duckling. 
Suggest  that  the  children  compare  their  feelings  as  they  read  the  two 
stories.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Andersen’s  life.  Have  the  class  read  and 
compare  the  experiences  of  the  duckling  with  Andersen’s  own  life. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  guide  them  in 
making  comparisons  suggested  in  Readiness.  Let  them  discover  that  it 
is  natural  to  discuss  the  emotional  impact  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 

Have  the  children  reread  Part  I in  some  detail  under  the  teacher’s 
personal  guidance. 

Discuss  personification  and  its  place  in  many  old  tales.  On  p.  34, 
the  duck  behaves  like  a human  mother  in  three  ways,  (tried  to  teach  her 
children;  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  them;  was  proud  of  them) 

In  the  duck  yard,  Mother  Duck  is  still  displaying  a mother’s  pride. 
Quickly  find  her  defense  of  the  ugly  duckling,  (finding  details:  p.  35, 
final  paragraph.)  Read  the  first  section  to  illustrate  this  statement:  “In 
the  duck  yard,  the  Ugly  Duckling  was  ridiculed  and  abused.”  (testing 
generalizations)  Tell  us  about  the  queen  of  the  duck  yard  and  the  way 
the  others  regarded  her.  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  following  words: 
distinguished , distinction , descent  and  curtsy. 

Part  II  can  be  reread  as  a whole.  The  purpose — to  list  main  points: 
Whom  the  duckling  met  in  the  marsh  and,  in  a word,  how  each  treated 
him.  (See  Analysis  of  the  Selection.) 

Part  III  might  have  another  title.  Can  you  suggest  one?  (finding 
main  idea:  The  duckling  discovers  his  particular  talent.)  Find  the 
sentence  which  sums  up  this  idea.  (He  swam  and  he  dived  marvellously.) 
What  was  the  outcome  of  the  duckling’s  discovery?  (He  was  still  not 
accepted.) 

Discuss  personification  in  Part  III:  Sonny,  Chicky  Shortleg,  Tomcat. 
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Make  an  outline  of  the  duckling’s  meeting  with  the  wild  swans.  “Why  do 
you  suppose  the  author  did  not  omit  this  scene?”  (Emotional  suffering 
arouses  even  greater  sympathy  than  physical  suffering.) 

In  Part  IV  the  duckling  meets  his  first  act  of  kindness.  Why  did  he 
behave  as  he  did?  Escape  from  his  earlier  unhappiness  is  suggested  in 
several  ways  in  the  two  remaining  paragraphs  of  Part  IV.  (drawing 
conclusions:  his  own  strength,  pleasant  new  surroundings,  his  own  kind.) 

Sum  up  Part  V in  four  short  sentences  with  the  main  ideas  as  a guide. 
(making  a summary:  decision — discovery — acceptance — happiness.) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  author  does  not  have  the  Ugly  Duckling  say  anything  to  the 
swans  at  either  meeting  with  them.  Write  the  conversation  he  might 
have  had  with  the  swans  which  he  first  met,  and  with  those  which  he  met 
at  the  end  of  the  story. 

2.  The  characters  behaved  very  much  as  people  behave  at  their 
worst.  We  read  of  prying , quarreling , snobbery , selfishness , spite , belittling  and 
ill-treatment.  Using  your  dictionary  to  help  you  with  these  words,  give  an 
example  of  each  kind  of  behaviour. 

3.  Thinking  Beyond  the  Story 

a.  Why  did  the  author  choose  sunset  for  the  wild  swans  to  appear? 

b.  Why  did  the  duckling  dive  when  he  was  troubled? 

c.  Why  should  the  peasant  want  a duckling? 

d.  Why  would  the  duckling  be  able  to  get  into  so  many  things  in 
the  peasant’s  house? 

e.  Why  had  the  duckling  not  flown  away  before? 

f.  Why  was  the  author  careful  to  point  out  that  the  duckling  was 
not  haughty  because  of  his  new  beauty? 

4.  Workbook,  page  18,  Thinking  Ahead  as  You  Read;  page  19,  A 
Further  Review  of  Syllables. 

5.  Further  Reading: 

The  book-length  edition  of  The  Ugly  Duckling  (Brett-Macmillan) 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  children. 

Swans  of  Willow  Pond,  Earle  (Morrow)  is  a more  factual  story  about 
these  magnificent  birds. 

6.  Film:  “The  Ugly  Duckling,”  16  mm.  (Coronet). 

Note:  The  above  teaching  outline  is  presented  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  this  story  is  a classic,  and  worthy  of  serious  study.  However, 
if  you  sense  a growing  weariness  with  this  detailed  study,  put  the  story 
aside  and  continue  the  discussion  later.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  children 
read  from  the  story  orally,  and  they  should  hear  Andersen  well  read, 
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postpone  reading  for  several  weeks.  Have  the  children  choose  carefully 
the  parts  they  wish  to  share  with  the  class — the  most  striking  picture,  the 
saddest  part,  the  most  amusing  part. 


PAGES  46-56 

Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / sesame,  divan,  tallow,  apothecary. 

New  Words  / abode,  bridle,  obliged,  instantly,  abundance,  merchandise, 
hesitate,  suspect,  related,  retreat,  inquiries,  hampers,  laden,  trampling,  resolving, 
pronounced,  violence,  utmost,  conceal,  misfortune,  burial. 

Review  Words  / rejoiced,  harshly,  uneasiness,  astonished,  solemn,  barley, 
rare,  haughty,  woe,  invention. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / See  Workbook,  p.  22;  drawing  conclusions, 
evaluating  character,  noting  details,  making  comparisons,  evaluating  attitudes. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication  and  accent:  accent  in  words  beginning 
with  prefixes  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  root  (related,  retreat,  resolving,  mis- 
fortune, uneasiness).  Alphabetic  sequence:  give  practice  on  words  having  the 
same  first  two  letters.  Phonetic  spelling:  Workbook,  pp.  20,  21.  Multiple 
meanings:  suspect,  obliged,  retreat,  invention. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining  main  ideas  and  sub-points:  Workbook, 
p.  23. 

Related  Language  / Inflection:  name  word  (noun)  from  adjective — 
abundance,  violence;  name  word  (noun)  from  verb — pronunciation,  burial, 
invention;  name  word  (noun)  from  a related  name  word  (noun) — merchandise. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  Arabian  Nights , or  A Thousand  and  One  Nights  have  come 
down  to  modern  times  from  the  Orient.  For  hundreds  of  years,  trans- 
lations of  these  tales  have  existed  in  almost  every  language  under  the 
sun.  “Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,”  “Sinbad  the  Sailor,”  and 
“Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves”  are  perhaps  the  most  widely  known. 

Of  the  many  legends  which  surround  the  origin  of  the  stories,  the  most 
persistent  one  is  that  they  came  into  being  in  Persia.  A great  and  power- 
ful Sultan,  having  been  disappointed  in  love,  decided  that  he  would  kill 
all  his  future  wives  the  morning  after  the  marriage  ceremony.  In  time,  he 
married  a beautiful  woman  named  Scheherazade  (She  har'az  ade), 
who  decided  that  she  would  end  the  Sultan’s  terrible  practice.  On  the 
night  they  were  married,  the  Sultan  commanded  her  to  tell  him  a story. 
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Scheherazade  began  the  story,  but  then  she  stopped  at  the  most  interesting 
part.  In  order  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story,  the  Sultan  had  to  postpone 
her  death  until  after  the  second  night.  The  clever  Scheherazade  kept  this 
up  for  one  thousand  nights,  and  during  this  time  the  Sultan  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  her.  When  she  ended  the  “Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  he 
allowed  her  to  live. 

Analysis  of  the  Story 

1.  Early  in  the  story  the  reader  sympathizes  with  Ali  Baba  who  is 
poorer  than  his  rich  brother  Cassim. 

2.  As  in  the  other  tales,  events  are  narrated  in  such  careful  detail  that 
improbabilities  are  accepted.  The  story  is  simple,  the  point  of  view 
straightforward. 

3.  A complication  is  introduced  when  Ali  Baba’s  secret  is  discovered. 

4.  Ali  Baba’s  generosity  towards  his  brother  after  his  discovery 
ironically  disguises  the  fact  that  Ali  Baba  is  himself  a robber. 

5.  Cassim  reveals  his  jealousy  and  treachery.  His  predicament  and 
ultimate  death  appear  natural  and  inevitable. 

6.  Ali  once  more  asserts  himself  by  concealing  the  cause  of  Cassim’s 
death. 

7.  Ali  Baba’s  character  is  revealed  as  the  story  progresses — 
unambitious,  cautious,  a careful  worker,  an  opportunist. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  pages  20,  21.  Practice  in  Using  A Little  Dictionary. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  most  Grade  V children  have  heard  of  “Ali 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,”  and  other  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Have  the  children  read  their  way  into  a discussion  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
using  this  chalkboard  introduction: 

Do  You  Know  about  These  Stories? 

For  hundreds  of  years,  people  all  over  the  world  have  been  reading  stories 
which  were  first  told  in  the  East.  These  stories  tell  of  strange  things.  Even  some 
of  the  words  are  strange  to  us.  In  one  of  these  stories  we  find  the  word 
apothecary  which  means  “one  who  sells  drugs  and  remedies”  and  the  word 
divan  which  means  a “couch.”  “There  abode  two  brothers,”  states  a common 
fact  in  an  unusual  way  and  the  word  woe  is  used  instead  of  “sorrow.”  The 
people  in  one  of  these  stories  use  things  in  their  daily  lives  which  are  strange  to 
us — a plant  called  sesame  and  fat  from  sheep,  called  tallow. 

Following  discussion,  tell  the  children  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  (See  Background  for  the  Teacher.)  Introduce  the 
names  Cassim,  Ali  Baba,  Morgiana  (Mor  zhl  ana). 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  read  the  whole  story  silently,  to  decide  where 
Scheherazade  might  have  stopped  this  story  as  she  told  it  to  the  Sultan. 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story  in  detail.  What  kind  of  person  is 
Ali  Baba  in  the  first  three  paragraphs?  (evaluating  character:  lacked 
ambition,  careful  worker,  timid) 

Ask,  “Did  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe  about  the  door  in  the 
cave?  As  you  reread  the  next  three  paragraphs,  see  if  you  can  decide 
why  you  are  prepared  to  accept  this  improbable  happening.”  (drawing 
conclusions:  Everything  that  happens  is  told  in  detail.)  Have  the 
children  read  passages  orally  to  illustrate. 

Say,  “As  you  read  on,  you  will  notice  a change  in  Ali  Baba.  Read  to 
the  end  of  Part  I.”  (evaluating  character:  his  usual  timidity  and 
caution  becomes  bold  action)  Again,  oral  reading  to  find  supporting 
ideas. 

The  characters  in  this  story  who  lived  long  ago  and  in  another  part 
of  the  world,  held  different  beliefs  about  marriage,  thieves,  stolen 
property.  Discuss  their  ideas,  (evaluating  attitudes:  marriage — 
an  accepted  way  to  acquire  wealth;  thieves — greatly  feared;  stolen 
goods — belonged  to  whoever  found  them) 

Find  five  details  in  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  Part  II  which  show  that 
Ali  Baba’s  apparent  wealth  troubled  Cassim.  (finding  details:  he 
didn’t  sleep,  he  visited  Ali  before  sunrise,  his  manner  was  harsh,  he 
threatened  Ali,  he  did  not  remember  Ali’s  directions) 

In  the  next  three  paragraphs,  we  read  again  of  Cassim’s  encounter 
with  the  thieves.  Compare  this  with  Ali  Baba’s  earlier  meeting  with  them. 
(making  comparisons:  Cassim’s  donkeys  were  spotted,  Ali’s  donkeys 
were  not  seen;  the  thieves  were  warned,  the  thieves  were  not  warned; 
Cassim  rushed  the  robbers,  Ali  remained  hidden;  Cassim  was  slain, 
Ali  escaped.) 

“Finish  the  story,  and  be  ready  to  discuss  some  other  things  you 
know  about  this  interesting  person,  Ali  Baba.”  (evaluating  character: 
forgiving,  opportunist,  generous)  Have  the  children  read  aloud  to 
support  their  points. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Have  different  pupils  select  a part  of  the  story  which  shocked  or 
amused  or  puzzled  or  excited  them.  Allow  the  children  time  for  oral 
reading.  Let  the  rest  of  the  class  suggest  reasons  for  the  pupils’  choice. 

2.  Finish  this  paragraph:  As  brothers,  Ali  Baba  and  Cassim  could 
hardly  have  been  more  unlike.  . . . 

3.  The  following  words  from  the  story  are  connected  with  certain 
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people  in  the  story.  Can  you  remember  the  person  or  persons  connected 
with  each? 

a.  hampers  e.  divan  i.  uneasiness  m.  retreat 

b.  dismounted  f.  barley  j.  woe  n.  rejoiced 

c.  astonished  g.  related  k.  harshly  o.  haughty 

d.  tallow  h.  merchandise  1.  conceal  p.  abundance 

(Key:  Cassim:  a,  f,  k,  o;  Ali  Baba:  c,  g,  1;  Thieves:  b,  h,  m,  p; 

Cassim’s  wife:  d,  i,  j;  Ali’s  wife:  e,  n) 

4.  Workbook,  pages  23,  24,  25:  What  Can  You  Gather  from  the 
Facts?;  More  Practice  on  Outlines;  Working  by  Yourself. 


5.  Further  Reading: 

Read  other  tales  to  the  class  from  The  Arabian  Nights  (Gage),  (Dodd), 
(Grossett),  (Longmans). 

The  Arabian  Nights,  Williams-Ellis  (Ryerson),  (Rand  McNally) 

The  Wonderful  Lamp,  Voegeli  (Oxford),  is  an  elaboration  of  the  well- 
known  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

King  of  the  Wind,  Henry  (Rand  McNally)  is  a delightful  story  of  an 
Arabian  thoroughbred  horse. 


6.  Film:  “Arabian  Children”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  1 

Concepts 

In  each  group  of  words  below,  the  first  one  is  the  key.  Circle  the  words 
in  each  group  which  have  any  possible  connection  with  the  first  one. 
Use  the  connected  words  in  sentences.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise 
to  stimulate  original  thinking. 

1.  Moat,  mullet,  eel,  tallow,  reeds,  tripe 

2.  Arbours,  ramshackle,  lilacs,  aloft,  brim,  thicket 

3.  Merchandise,  divan,  din,  hampers,  advertisement,  apothecary 

4.  Courtiers,  haughty,  gracious,  distinguished,  peasant,  curtsy 

5.  Violence,  cuffed,  misery,  bashful,  distressing,  retreat 

6.  Rogues,  shillings,  enrich,  deceitful,  beware,  timidly 

7.  Misfortune,  marriage,  indisposed,  uneasiness,  ugliness,  capital 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Write  the  phonetic  spelling  for  the  following  words  from  unit  1. 
merchandise  fertilizer  scrawled  moat 

resolutely  disdainfully  first  already 
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Affixes  and  Roots 

Add  the  prefix  or  suffix  which  is  above  each  group  of  words  below. 
Tell  the  meaning  of  the  new  words: 

re  ness  dis  ment  un  ful  less 

gain  kind  courage  announce  educated  pity  child 

build  gracious  obey  enrich  impressed  sorrow  rest 

capture  bashful  advantage  command  recognized  care  number 

Syllabication 

Write  the  following  words  in  syllables,  marking  the  accent, 
conceal  supped  gracious  embraced 

paradise  ugliness  scrambled  distinguished 

Context  Clues 

The  following  sentences  contain  words  similar  in  form  and  pronuncia- 
tion to  words  you  have  met  in  Unit  1 ( tallow , related,  flurried,  unconscious, 
giblets,  reflection,  distinguished,  canopy) . Determine  the  meaning  of  each  from 
clues  given  in  the  sentences. 

1 . A good  farmer  lets  his  fields  rest  every  other  year  or  so.  During  its 
rest  period,  a field  is  not  planted.  The  soil  is  worked  from  time  to  time 
to  destroy  weeds,  but  the  field  lies  fallow. 

2.  Sam  forgot  Mother’s  birthday.  Two  days  later,  he  suddenly 
remembered  it  and  bought  her  a belated  present. 

3.  The  mouse  scurried  through  the  long  grass  with  the  cat  hard  on  its 
heels. 

4.  Something  you  know  but  can’t  remember  at  the  moment  is  said  to 
be  in  your  subconscious  mind. 

5.  The  gibbet  was  a fearsome  sight  in  early  England.  Even  if  the 
body  of  a hanged  man  were  not  dangling  from  its  cross-arm,  the  sight  of 
it  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  any  heart. 

6.  The  policeman’s  life  was  saved  by  the  deflection  of  the  robber’s 
bullet  when  it  struck  a brass  button  on  his  uniform. 

7.  The  farmer  extinguished  the  lamp  and  groped  his  way  to  the  door  of 
the  frame  house. 

8.  David  saw  the  panoply  of  the  Philistines  across  the  valley.  Row 
after  row  of  shining  armour,  each  row  marked  with  a brightly  coloured 
flag,  met  his  eye. 

Thinking  About  Unit  1 

1.  Look  over  the  Table  of  Contents  again.  Try  to  recall  the  various 
characters  whom  you  met  in  the  stories.  In  your  opinion  who  could  be 
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described  as  the  most  agreeable,  disagreeable;  lovable,  mean;  clever, 
stupid;  pitiable,  enviable?  Give  reasons  for  your  choices. 

2.  A good  story  may  be  chiefly  concerned  with  a conflict  or  struggle, 
and  how  that  conflict  was  solved.  In  “Pinocchio,”  for  example,  the 
puppet  struggles  with  temptation.  Tell  briefly  the  conflict  in  each  of  the 
other  stories. 
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UNIT  2:  FRIENDS  AMONG  ANIMALS 

The  stories  in  this  unit  span  the  globe,  yet  a common  theme  emerges — 
the  universality  of  the  animal  world  and  its  relationship  to  the  world  of 
man.  Two  hunters  help  a distressed  lioness  and  her  cubs  in  Tanganyika; 
an  Indian  boy  develops  a strong  attachment  for  Kari,  his  pet  elephant;  a 
rejected  sheep  dog  gains  his  place  in  the  world  of  men  by  saving  his 
beloved  master. 

The  pupil  will  find  many  stories  in  this  unit  that  he  will  recognize  as 
old  friends.  He  will,  undoubtedly,  link  the  story  themes  to  other  stories 
that  he  has  read  or  hopes  to  read,  because  animal  stories  at  this  age  level 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  attractive  form  of  recreational  reading 
that  the  pupil  experiences.  Here  we  find  interesting  stories  which  will 
stimulate  further  reading.  If  such  reading  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
teaching  of  this  unit,  its  purposes  have  been  fulfilled. 


PAGE  58 

At  the  Zoo 

“At  the  Zoo,”  theme  poem  for  this  unit,  introduces  the  reader  to 
many  strange  and  wonderful  animals.  Bobby,  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
seems  to  like  the  monkeys.  “Why  did  Bobby  feel  that  the  monkeys 
thrilled  him  ‘through  and  through’?”  “Do  you  think  the  monkeys  felt 
thrilled  ‘through  and  through’?” 

The  poem  is  filled  with  words  of  sound  and  movement,  words  that  are 
worth  noting  and  listening  to  again  and  again:  gambolled,  pattered, 
frolicked. 

The  light-hearted  tone  of  the  poem  contrasts  with  that  of  the  other 
selections  in  the  unit.  Most  of  them  very  clearly  suggest  that  a boundary 
always  exists  between  man  and  the  animal  kingdom,  and  while  the 
attempt  to  break  this  barrier  never  quite  succeeds,  the  rare  contact  is 
illuminating. 

Writing  statements  similar  to  the  following  on  the  chalkboard,  will 
stimulate  lively  discussion:  Monkeys  aren’t  queer;  human  beings  are  the 
strange  ones.  The  people  who  go  to  zoos  should  be  in  them. 

Following  discussion  of  the  theme  poem,  suggest  that  the  children 
read  True  %p°  Stories , Bridges  (Sloane). 
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PAGES  59=63 


Kari 


Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / thatched,  ebony,  pavilion. 

New  Words  / gradually. 

Review  Words  / pleasure,  mischief,  astonishment,  joyously,  vacation, 
delicious,  senseless,  disgraced,  squeal,  frightened,  rude. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  25;  evaluating 
character;  finding  details;  remembering  details;  finding  main  idea. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Prefixes,  suffixes:  Workbook,  p.  26.  Figurative 
expressions:  sneak  in,  injured  pride,  no  good,  once  in  a great  while,  like  a mad 
bull,  threw  his  trunk,  pay  you  back. 

Organization  Skills  / Making  a summary:  Workbook,  p.  27. 

Related  Language  / Synonyms:  develop  synonyms  for  the  review  words 
above.  Dramatization. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  elephant,  that  paradox  of  the  animal  world,  is  a fascinating 
animal  for  child  and  adult  alike,  and  “Kari”  adds  greatly  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  many  talents.  The  selection  can  be  supplemented  by  a reading 
of  “Toomai  of  the  Elephants”  from  Kipling’s  The  Jungle  Books.  This 
classic  of  elephant  lore  will  make  the  reading  of  Kari  a more  exciting 
experience,  and  should  stimulate  the  teacher  to  use  oral  reading  of 
related  material  in  the  lessons. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  story  tells  about  the  adventures  of  Kari,  the  elephant,  and  his 
young  master  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  elephant  are  clearly  drawn  in  several 
story  situations. 

3.  The  events  are  told  with  understatement  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  dramatic  intensity  of  some  of  the  other  selections  in  this  unit. 

4.  To  heighten  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  story,  the  author 
allows  the  reader  to  see  the  solution  of  the  incident  of  the  bananas  before 
the  main  character  is  aware  of  the  outcome. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

As  the  visual  aspects  of  this  story  are  bright  and  appealing,  the 
reading  might  be  initiated  with  some  pictures.  After  discussing  the 
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setting  of  this  story,  the  teacher  might  read  or  tell  the  story  of  “Toomai 
of  the  Elephants”  to  the  class.  Say,  “Now  read  the  story  of  ‘Kari’  to 
note  comparisons  between  the  two  elephant  stories;  or  read  to  note 
another  author’s  way  of  telling  an  exciting  elephant  story.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  children  have  read  the  story  and  discussed  the  two  stories, 
ask  the  following  questions  to  test  interpretation: 

Why  is  leading  an  elephant  by  the  ear  the  best  method  of  guiding  him? 
Why  did  Kari’s  master  blame  the  servants  for  stealing  the  bananas? 
What  was  Sudu’s  reason  for  striking  Kari?  (evaluating  character) 

The  author  comments  that  it  took  Kari  three  weeks  to  learn  Dhat, 
but  he  himself  did  not  guess  who  stole  the  bananas.  What  does  this  lead 
you  to  believe  about  the  author? 

Remembering  details,  concepts  and  specific  vocabulary: 

What  was  the  home  of  Kari  called?  (pavilion) 

What  food  did  Kari  love  to  steal?  (bananas) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  Mali  and  Dhat ? (the  signal  to  walk, 
to  sit  down) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  following  expressions  (p.  61),  lend  themselves  to  dramatiza- 
tion. The  italicized  part  could  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  and  pupils 
asked  to  pantomime  the  meaning;  or  the  pantomime  could  be  presented 
first  and  the  pupils  asked  to  skim  the  story  and  then  read  aloud  the  proper 
expression:  (a)  stood  still  in  astonishment , (b)  joyously  showed  my  parents, 
(c)  Then  I scolded  him. 

2.  Workbook,  page  59.  Making  a Summary. 

3.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  Kari , the  Elephant  (Dutton)  from 
which  this  story  is  taken. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Hari , the  Jungle  Lad,  Mukerji  (Dutton),  a sequel  to  Kari,  the  Elephant. 
Gay  Neck:  the  Story  of  a Pigeon,  Mukerji  (Dutton) 

The  Jungle  Books,  Rudyard  Kipling  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Burma  Boy,  Lindquist  (Whittlesey  House) 

Rishi,  Zinkin  (Ryerson) 

What  Then,  Raman?  Arora  (Ryerson) 

Story  of  India,  Bothwell  (Harcourt) 

5.  Film:  “Elephants”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  is  a good  pictorial 
presentation  of  the  elephant  in  its  natural  habitat.  The  commentary  is 
below  Grade  V level  but  the  film  can  be  used  quite  effectively  by  leaving 
the  sound  off,  and  supplying  one’s  own  commentary. 
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PAGES  64-69 


A Bear  for  a Mother 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / felling,  canyon,  gulch,  cavern,  panther,  grizzly,  stalking, 
foster-mother. 

New  Words  / glitter,  torchlights,  flecked,  milch,  starvation,  sunbonnet, 
wisp,  rustle,  terror,  muffled,  pleading,  urged,  toddling,  shaggy,  adopted,  utmost. 

Review  Words  / treading,  breathlessly,  shuddered,  swallowed,  waddled, 
mount,  calico. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  idea;  evaluating  character;  apply- 
ing generalizations;  drawing  conclusions;  testing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  30; 
making  comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Pronunciation;  using  “Key  to  Pronunciation”  on 
page  427  of  the  Reader,  teach  e as  in  writer,  cavern,  panther,  foster-mother, 
glitter.  Teach  phonetic  spelling  of  terror  (er).  Review  phonetic  spelling  of  a 
followed  by  l : stalking,  swallowed  (6).  Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  29.  Multiple 
meanings:  mass,  state;  Workbook,  p.  29. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing. 

Related  Language  Skills  / Dramatization;  creative  writing;  Workbook, 

p.  28. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  theme  of  this  story  is  as  old  as  the  hills  of  Rome.  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  sheltered  by  a mother  wolf,  and  the  animal  world  still 
protects  such  modern  sons  of  men  as  Mowgli,  the  Jungle  Boy,  and  Tarzan 
of  the  Apes. 

Our  daily  newspapers  often  carry  news  items  about  children  lost  in 
the  woods.  All  these  stories,  however,  do  not  end  as  happily  as  “A  Bear 
for  a Mother.” 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . This  is  a story  of  a child’s  overnight  visit  with  a grizzly  bear  family, 
and  her  rescue  by  a group  of  alert  and  determined  woodsmen. 

2.  Action  develops  around  scenes  of  movement  that  flow  back 
and  forth  (the  arrival  of  the  horsemen,  the  searchers  in  the  gulches,  the 
approaching  rescue,  the  chase),  and  the  skilful  use  of  vocabulary  suggest- 
ing movement  ( lumbered , toddling , waddled , pell-mell , dashed) . 

3.  Accurate  presentation  of  details  lends  authenticity  to  the  story  and 
makes  the  unusual  more  credible:  description  of  the  bear  washing  the 
child;  the  search  by  lantern  light. 
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4.  “Sound”  descriptions  intensify  the  reality  of  the  story:  the  shrill 
note  of  the  hunter's  horn;  the  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  screams;  low , 
sweet  tones. 

5.  Tension  of  the  rescue  rises  to  a climax,  a dramatic  “chase”  scene; 
short,  quick  sentences  convey  the  “pell-mell”  pace  of  the  rescuers. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Write  this  sentence  on  the  chalkboard:  “Animal  mothers,  who  have 
many  human  characteristics,  might  make  excellent  mothers  for  children.” 

Discuss  this  idea  with  the  children:  What  habits  have  animals  in 
common  with  humans?  What  animal  mother  would  you  choose  to  care 
for  your  child?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “He’s  a little 
monkey?”  Let  the  children  read  “A  Bear  for  a Mother”  to  find  out 
why  Mother  Bear  is  a good  mother. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  guide  them  in  a 
rereading  of  the  selection. 

Identify  the  climax  in  the  second  paragraph.  (He  shouted.)  Read 
the  climax  sentence  orally,  (finding  the  main  idea) 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  skill  of  the  searchers,  their  methods. 

Draw  the  children’s  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  which  the  child’s 
voice  is  first  heard  by  the  searchers.  Discuss  the  author’s  skill  of 
creating  dramatic  tension  in  the  passage — short  sentences,  sound  pictures, 
insertion  of  questions,  (generalizations) 

To  apply  the  following  words,  have  some  fun  by  pantomiming  the 
meaning  of  waddled , toddled , snatched , so  he  stole  back , stalking,  (drama- 
tization) 

If  the  children  skim  the  story  again,  they  will  notice  the  use  of 
movement  scenes  which  are  exciting  and  dramatic.  See  Analysis  of  the 
Selection,  (generalizations) 

Discuss  the  logic  of  the  story:  Could  it  really  have  happened?  What 
features  of  the  story  increases  its  credibility?  (drawing  conclusions) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  In  each  of  the  following  paragraphs,  have  the  pupils  express  the 
main  idea  in  a sentence  or  phrase: 

a.  “You  can  imagine.  . . .”  (p.  66,  para.  2) 

b.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  ...  (p.  66,  para.  3) 

c.  Straight  to  a nearby  blackberry  patch.  ...  (p.  67,  para.  4) 

2.  The  scene  of  the  bear  chasing  the  rescuers  through  the  woods  is  the 
exciting  highlight  of  the  story.  Pupils  may  make  comparisons  by  recalling 
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other  “chase  scenes”  that  they  have  read  or  seen  in  the  movies  or  on  T.V. 
Elements  common  to  all  “chase”  scenes  could  then  be  listed  on  the  chalk- 
board: danger,  speed,  several  “near  misses,”  etc. 

3.  New  facts  about  the  habits  of  the  grizzly,  learned  incidentally  from 
this  reading,  could  be  organized  under  such  headings  as  Description, 
Food,  Habits. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Shasta  of  the  Wolves , Bull  (Dodd) — the  story  of  an  Indian  boy  who  was 

adopted  by  wolves 

Duff,  Rush  (Longmans) 

Monte,  Franklin  (Houghton) 

Wild  Life  in  Canada,  Rutley  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Romances  of  the  Wild,  Batten  (Ryerson) 

Here  Come  the  Bears,  Goudy  (Scribner) 

5.  Film-strip:  “Black  Bear”  (National  Film  Board)  is  informative. 
The  black  bear  and  the  grizzly  share  many  characteristics. 


PAGES  70-81 

The  Brave  Sheep  Dog 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / camp  tender,  litter,  earmarks,  trailed  (herded),  buckboard, 
gun-shy,  tawny,  ruddy,  ewe,  carcass,  underbrush,  muzzle,  flank,  forearms. 

New  Words  / jerked,  panel,  attached,  adored,  occasions,  slunk,  frayed, 
abusing,  ability,  reserve,  bullet,  belief,  merits,  luxury,  caresses,  patience,  gaunt, 
grieving,  instructions,  betrayed,  sheepishly,  dangling,  strangling,  encountered, 
slaughter,  attack,  vital,  slashing. 

Review  Words  / grazing,  wagging,  recalled,  shaggy,  shuddered,  wiry, 
staggering,  whimpered,  ceased,  tangle,  moist,  mournfully. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Evaluating  character,  attitudes;  making 
inferences. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  usage.  Review  entry  words:  Workbook, 
p.  11.  In  a preparatory  dictionary  lesson  locate  the  words  listed  above  under 
“concepts.”  Establish  the  sheep-ranch  setting  of  the  story  to  enable  pupils  to 
select  correct  meanings.  Review  long  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables:  betrayed, 
recalled.  Review  short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables:  panel,  occasion,  vital, 
attached,  attack.  Figurative  expressions:  Workbook,  p.  32. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining  a paragraph:  Workbook,  p.  31;  sequence 
of  events. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

Two  classic  children’s  stories,  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  and  Lassie  Come  Home 
come  to  mind  as  we  read  this  story  by  Hughie  Call.  “The  Brave  Sheep 
Dog”  is  written  in  this  tradition  on  the  classic  theme — the  bond  of  devotion 
between  a man  and  his  dog. 

The  sheep  dog  fulfills  a vital  duty  on  the  sheep  ranch:  he  herds  the 
flocks  to  their  pens,  guards  the  young  lambs  from  straying  from  the  flock, 
and  wards  off  wild  beasts  which  would  kill  the  sheep.  This  story,  in  a 
North  American  setting,  introduces  some  new  facts  about  the  sheep  dog’s 
life  in  contrast  to  that  of  his  British  and  European  contemporaries.  The 
relationship  between  man  and  beast,  formed  through  co-operation  and 
devotion,  is  the  main  theme  of  the  story. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . Bogus,  the  hero  of  the  story,  grows  from  a gun-shy,  rejected  young 
pup  to  a courageous,  clever  sheep  dog.  This  development  parallels  the 
growing  bond  between  Sandy  and  Bogus. 

2.  There  is  a minimum  of  description,  but  it  is  adequate  to  describe 
the  mood  on  each  occasion  that  we  meet  Bogus:  “At  other  times  he 
would  huddle  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  staring  dumb  and  helpless,  towards 
the  mountains  which  hid  his  idol  from  view  . . . that  splendid,  battle- 
scarred  dog,  staggering  to  his  feet  and  falling  again.” 

3.  Using  minor  incidents,  the  author  builds  a strong  sequence  that 
reaches  a dramatic  climax  as  Bogus  rushes  in  to  save  Sandy  from  the  bear. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  2.  Making  and  Using  a Paragraph  Outline. 

Write  the  title  of  this  story,  “A  Brave  Sheep  Dog,”  on  the  chalkboard. 
Discuss  the  work  of  the  sheep  dog:  the  bond  between  herders  and  dog; 
the  dangers  facing  the  herder  and  his  dog. 

Introduce  the  story  plots  of  Bob , Son  of  Battle  and  Lassie  Come  Home. 
Read  descriptive  passages  and  dramatic  scenes  from  these  stories.  Discuss 
probable  similarities  between  “The  Brave  Sheep  Dog”  and  the  other 
stories  mentioned.  Read  the  story  to  support  these  comparisons. 

Another  purpose  for  reading  might  be  introduced:  “This  is  the  story 
of  a sheep  dog  whose  master  at  first  thought  he  was  not  worth  keeping. 
Read  the  story  to  find  out  why,  and  what  made  the  master  change  his 
mind.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Review  purposes  for  reading.  Say  to  the  children,  “Have  you  heard 
of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect?  The  following  are  reasons  for  some  of 
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the  events  in  the  story.  What  happened?”  When  Sandy  decided  to 
train  Bogus,  what  happened?  (The  Mexican  quit.)  Because  Bogus 
was  gun-shy,  what  happened?  (Some  sheep  were  lost.)  Sandy  loved 
Bogus.  How  was  his  devotion  rewarded?  (Bogus  saved  Sandy’s  life.) 

The  following  questions  will  probably  stimulate  some  lively  discussions 
(evaluating  character,  attitudes): 

Was  Sandy  doing  the  right  thing  in  reporting  the  Mexican’s  training 

methods? 

Was  “missus”  behaving  correctly  when  she  demanded  to  keep  Bogus? 

Was  the  cook  the  right  person  to  shoot  Bogus? 

Discuss  the  implied  meaning  in  these  sentences  (figurative  expres- 
sions) : 

1.  He  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a fine  sheep  dog.  (p.  71) 

2.  A dark  look  twisted  Sandy’s  face.  (p.  73) 

3.  He  knew  better  than  to  tangle  with  a cub.  (p.  78) 

4.  Now  Sandy  was  on  the  spot.  (p.  78) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Outline  the  good  points  and  the  bad  points  about  each  of  the 
following  characters:  Sandy,  missus,  Jim.  (evaluating  character) 

2.  Establish  the  sequence  of  events  in  each  part  of  the  story.  For 
example,  Part  I:  Let  us  call  him  Bogus:  Arrival  of  Bogus;  The  naming 
of  Bogus;  The  weakness  of  Bogus;  Sandy’s  report;  Bogus  goes  to  Sandy. 

3.  In  the  story  Bogus  did  not  “measure  up  to  standard”  at  first. 
What  everyday  things  do  not  always  “measure  up  to  standard”? 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Six  and  Silver , Phipson  (Ryerson).  Story  of  an  Australian  sheep  dog. 

Hurry  Home,  Candy,  Dejong  (Harper) 

Ginger  Pye,  Estes  (Harcourt) 

Pete,  Robinson  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Raffy  the  Sheep  Dog,  Berrisford  (Clarke,  Irwin) 


PAGES  82-87 

Androcles  Down  to  Date 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / veldt,  hartebeest. 

New  Words  / camp-site,  camouflage,  suspiciously,  merely,  hobbled, 
presence,  practically. 
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Review  Words  / protection,  especially,  deserted,  relatives,  connected, 
stomach,  imagination,  language. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Testing  generalizations,  making  inferences, 
evaluating  character. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  usage.  Use  “A  Little  Dictionary”  to 
establish  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  veldt , hartebeest.  Discuss  their  Boer 
origin.  Use  the  classroom  dictionary  to  learn  correct  phonetic  pronunciation  for 
connected,  imagination,  camouflage.  Have  pupils  test  their  ability  to  hear  vowel 
sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  by  listening  to  the  following  words  pronounced  by 
the  teacher:  presence,  especially,  suspiciously,  deserted,  stomach,  language.  Have  them 
check  their  auditory  assessment  with  classroom  dictionary.  Suffixes:  Workbook, 
p.  35.  Word  meaning:  Workbook,  p.  35. 

Organization  Skills  / Summarizing;  sequence. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Bibliography:  Workbook,  p.  33. 

Related  Language  / Synonyms:  Workbook,  p.  34. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  story  of  Androcles  is  an  adequate  background  for  the  teacher, 
and  if  read  to  the  children,  will  give  them  the  theme  of  “Androcles 
Down  to  Date.” 

Androcles  and  the  Lion 

Androcles  was  a Roman  slave  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  first 
century  A.D.  Fleeing  from  his  master  and  his  persecutors,  Androcles  at  last 
found  a cave  where  he  might  lie  down  and  rest.  He  entered  the  black  hole  in  the 
mountain  side.  But  in  the  darkness  of  the  cave,  he  found  a lion  growling  quietly; 
it  was  the  whine  of  an  animal  in  pain.  Androcles  could  see  that  a thorn  had 
infested  its  paw.  The  slave  approached  the  beast,  who  watched  him  suspiciously, 
and  tenderly  he  held  the  wounded  paw.  He  removed  the  thorn,  thinking  that  any 
moment  he  would  be  ripped  to  pieces. 

The  next  day,  Androcles  left  the  cave  and  continued  his  flight  to  freedom. 
But  he  did  not  escape..  He  was  captured  and  condemned  to  death  in  the 
arena,  the  Roman  spectacle  of  those  times. 

Androcles  and  the  other  Christians  were  led  into  the  arena  to  face  a horrible 
death  by  the  ravenous  lions.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd,  a huge  lion 
drove  away  his  hungry  brothers  and  with  the  docility  of  a tamed  animal  came 
towards  Androcles.  It  was  the  lion  from  the  cave,  the  rescued  slave  realized,  the 
same  lion  whose  paw  he  had  nursed.  The  Romans  freed  Androcles  and  gave  him 
the  lion.  His  sympathy  and  courage  had  saved  his  life. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  used  this  story  to  present  his  views  on  Christi- 
anity and  martyrdom  in  “Androcles  and  the  Lion.”  Here  we  have  a 
true-life  story  set  in  East  Africa  on  the  veldt  of  Tanganyika. 
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Analysis  of  the  Story 

1 . The  relationship  between  the  hunters  and  the  lioness  is  subtle  and 
yet,  when  perceived,  provides  real  depth  to  the  plot.  There  is  interaction 
between  the  lion  and  the  hunters  which  changes  in  mood  as  the  story 
develops;  there  is  a relationship  between  the  two  hunters  which  changes 
also  as  they  notice  that  the  animal’s  recovery  was  a result  of  their  charity; 
there  is  distinct  relationship  between  the  actions  of  the  mother  lion  and 
those  of  the  lion  cubs. 

2.  Local  colour  is  gained  by  the  use  of  terms  peculiar  to  that  region 
and  the  mood  of  constant  danger. 

3.  Strong  devotion  of  the  lioness  to  her  family  is  stressed  in  the 
action  sequences. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Carry  the  unit  theme  of  “Friends  among  Animals”  to  Africa  and 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  “King  of  Beasts,”  his  habitat,  general  char- 
acteristics. Use  pictures  if  possible.  Refer  to  the  story  “Androcles  and 
the  Lion”  to  clarify  the  theme  and  show  the  significance  of  the  title 
of  this  story.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  have  three  excellent 
film-strips  for  concept  building:  “King  of  the  Beasts,”  “The  King’s 
Realm,”  “Life  and  Death  on  the  African  Plain.” 

Read  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story  to  the  pupils  while  they 
listen  with  books  closed.  Set  purposes  for  further  reading:  “What  do 

you  think  will  happen  next?  Why?”  Pupils  then  read  to  the  end  of  the 
story  to  find  out  what  actually  did  happen. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  completed  the  silent  reading  of  the  story, 
rereading  might  be  guided  by  the  following  activities.  Write  this  state- 
ment on  the  chalkboard:  “As  we  read  ‘Androcles  Down  to  Date,’  it 
seems  to  be  really  happening.”  Discuss  the  truth  of  this  statement  and 
have  the  children  find  facts  and  scenes  from  the  story  to  support  their 
answers.  Have  vivid  passages  read  orally,  (testing  generalizations) 

What  kind  of  men  do  you  think  these  hunters  were?  Did  any  char- 
acter development  take  place  as  a result  of  this  meeting?  (evaluating 
character) 

Thinking  beyond  the  Story: 

What  might  take  place  in  the  lives  of  the  hunters  as  a result  of  this 
incident? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  lioness  and  her  family? 

Why  is  the  title  “Androcles  Down  to  Date,”  a good  one?  Discuss. 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Tell  briefly  the  condition  of  the  lioness  before  the  hunters  met  her, 
and  her  condition  when  they  left,  (summarizing) 

2.  What  happened  in  the  story  as  the  result  of 

a.  the  hunter’s  search  for  a watering  place? 

b.  the  hunter’s  first  viewing  of  the  lioness  and  her  cubs? 

c.  the  dropping  of  the  quarter  of  hartebeest? 

d.  the  lioness’  drinking  the  water  and  gobbling  the  meat? 

e.  the  second  return  of  the  hunters? 

f.  the  hunter’s  encounter  with  the  whole  family? 

3.  Further  Reading: 

Lions  on  the  Hunt , Waldeck  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Here  is  the  Veldt , Gatti  (Scribner) 

A Child’s  Book  of  Jungle  Animals  (Ryerson) 

Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market , Davis  (Holiday  House) 

Thirty-One  Brothers  and  Sisters , Milne  (Follett) 


PAGES  88-100 

Chita  of  Big  Owl  Hill 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / foothills,  range,  marmots,  gravel,  ridge,  meadow,  corral, 
lantern,  rock  cut,  maze. 

New  Words  / crest,  plentiful,  triplets,  burdens,  located,  suitable,  rawhide, 
ignored,  verandah,  nipple,  permitted,  flimsy. 

Review  Words  / venture,  dwellings,  constant,  gloom,  coaxed,  scarred. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  comparisons;  making  inferences;  drawing 
conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  37. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication:  Workbook,  p.  36.  Dictionary  mean- 
ing: use  A Little  Dictionary  to  develop  the  concepts  marmots,  corral,  maze.  Context 
clues:  see  “Readiness.” 

Organization  Skills  / Making  a summary. 

Related  Language  / Inflection:  final  y before  a suffix  (plentiful);  one 
syllable  words  ending  in  a consonant  before  a suffix  which  begins  with  a vowel 
(scarred).  Dramatization. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  mountain  lion  goes  by  many  names — cougar,  puma  and  plain 
“cat”  to  those  who  know  its  habitat  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The 
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parents  are  usually  four  feet  in  length,  with  an  unspotted,  tawny  coat. 
The  young  cubs,  numbering  two  to  four  in  a litter,  are  spotted  with 
black,  and  have  ringed  tails.  They  gradually  assume  the  parental  colour 
after  a period  of  six  months.  This  animal  is  a night-roving  killer  of 
rodents,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  his  cunning  clearly  comes  to  light  in 
“Chita  of  Big  Owl  Hill.” 

Analysis  of  the  Story 

1.  The  story  is  centred  around  the  cougar’s  cunning  methods  of 
eluding  human  pursuers,  Jean’s  desire  to  raise  a captured  cub,  the 
personality  clash  between  Jean  and  her  brother  Jim,  and  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  Chita  by  the  mother  cougar. 

2.  Presentation  of  the  mountain  lion  is  accurate  and  objective. 
Relationship  of  the  cougar’s  habits  to  its  environment  is  genuinely  drawn. 

3.  Mood  of  the  story  matches  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  animal 
itself.  The  author  never  tells  the  plight  of  the  cougar  in  a melodramatic 
way. 

4.  Change  in  point  of  view  occurs  as  the  author  moves  in  his  narra- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lion  to  that  of  the  humans  involved  and  then 
back  again  to  the  cougar  for  the  story  ending.  This  clarifies  and 
intensifies  the  conflicting  forces  in  the  story. 

5.  Natural  dialogue  reveals  the  character  of  Jim  and  Jean:  Jean,  the 
student  of  nature  (idealist);  Jim,  the  unsympathetic,  practical  rancher 
(realist) . 

6.  The  story  moves  quickly  and  centres  around  a minimum  of 
incidents:  the  early  days  of  Chita’s  life,  the  chase  by  the  hounds,  the 
second  chase  and  the  capture  of  the  cub,  Chita  at  the  ranch,  the  final 
rescue  and  chase. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Carry  on  from  “Androcles  Down  to  Date,”  recalling  the  always 
present  barrier  between  man  and  beast,  and  link  the  story  to  a discussion 
of  the  lion  in  North  America — types,  locale,  etc.  Assess  the  depth  of 
the  pupils’  information  about  the  cougar  or  mountain  lion,  and  suggest 
that  this  story  might  help  them  arrive  at  a true  picture  of  the  animal. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  initial  silent  reading,  the  teacher  can  guide  the  rereading  by 
the  following  questions:  “Make  a comparison  between  the  situation  of 
the  lion  in  ‘Androcles  Down  to  Date’  and  the  lioness  in  this  story.  How 
is  the  plight  of  the  two  animals  the  same?” 
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By  establishing  the  relationship  between  the  story  characters,  we  can 
gain  insight  into  the  story,  (inference)  What  was  the  relationship 
between  Jim  and  Jean?  Although  they  didn’t  get  along  too  well  with 
each  other  in  the  story,  how  do  you  think  they  really  felt  about  each 
other?  Discuss  the  relationship  that  developed  between  Jim  and  Jean 
and  the  cub;  between  Jim  and  all  the  animals.  In  all  cases,  the  pupils 
should  be  challenged  to  support  their  views  with  facts  gleaned  from  their 
reading  or  rereading  of  the  story. 

Questions  to  test  pupils’  comprehension: 

What  had  the  lioness  learned  as  a consequence  of  her  mate’s  boldness? 

Why  was  the  cat’s  coat  shedding  and  lying  loosely  over  her  ribs? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  rancher’s  arrival  on  the  animal  population? 

Thinking  Beyond  the  Story: 

How  do  you  think  Jim  and  Jean  would  feel  after  they  discovered  that 
Chita  had  been  freed? 

Do  you  think  this  is  a good  title  for  the  story? 

Who  do  you  really  think  is  the  hero  or  main  character?  Give  reasons. 

Oral  reading  of  the  highlights  of  the  story  by  pupils,  with  their 
classmates  as  an  audience  will  aid  in  reinforcing  details  and  developing 
appreciation  of  the  author’s  descriptions:  the  lion  cubs  at  play,  the  rescue 
of  the  cubs,  losing  the  dogs. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  A summary  of  the  facts  about  the  mountain 
organized  under  headings  as  suggested  for  the  story 
Mother.” 

2.  Workbook,  page  37.  Looking  for  Reasons. 

3.  Secure  the  book  from  which  this  excerpt  is  taken, 
from  it  prepared  by  the  children  for  audience  reading. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Cats , Bronson  (Harcourt) 

Rocky  Mountain  Country , Williams  (Collins) 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Southwest , Franklin  (Houghton) 

A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY  UNIT 

Concepts 

Replace  each  italicized  word  or  group  of  words  in  the  following 
paragraphs  by  one  of  the  concepts  below.  (The  answers  are  supplied 
in  brackets.) 

Which  version  do  you  like  best?  The  more  accurate  your  vocabu- 
lary, the  more  interesting  your  writing  will  be. 
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lion  could  be 
“A  Bear  for  a 

Have  selections 

2 


On  Safari  in  Africa 

It’s  quiet  now,  here  on  the  South  African  prairie  (veldt).  From  the  porch 
(verandah)  of  our  large  bell-shaped  tent  (pavilion)  we  can  see  the  sinking  sun. 

Our  natives  are  preparing  for  the  hunt  tomorrow.  Can  you  hear  them 
chanting  as  they  work?  The  darkness  will  soon  hide  them  from  our  eyes.  Their 
lean  (gaunt),  dark  (ebony)  bodies,  toughened  in  many  hunts,  will  lift  our  burdens 
as  we  go  forth  (venture)  into  the  tangles  (maze)  of  jungle  growth.  For  the  hunt, 
we  will  have  to  take  several  sides  (flanks)  of  freshly  killed  zebra  for  baiting  the 
animals,  and  a few  bolts  of  brightly  coloured  cloth  (calico)  that  we  promised  the 
natives.  These  we  shall  lash  to  the  jeep  with  stout  ropes  (bonds). 

But  now  the  night  has  fallen.  A yellow-brown  (tawny)  lion  must  be  circling 
(skirting)  our  ranch.  Our  milk  (milch)  cows  are  uneasy.  The  peace  is  like  a 
gift  of  love  (charity)  given  to  us  by  the  embracing  night. 


charity 

camouflage 

skirting 

flank 

veldt 

wiry 

wool 

calico 

venture 

milch 

ebony 

tawny 

pavilion 

verandah 

bonds 

gaunt 

Meanings 

Here  are  some  sentences  of  movement.  Choose  the  adjective  that 
describes  the  movement  from  the  list  below  sentence  5. 

1 . The  surprised  tribe  fled  in  every  direction.  In  the  face  of  the  charg- 
ing cavalry,  it  was  every  man  for  himself,  (pell-mell) 

2.  The  huge  wrestler  came  walking  towards  them,  his  massive,  fat 
body  swaying  and  rocking  from  side  to  side,  (waddling) 

3.  Little  Marjorie  Mason,  two  years  old  and  a heart  stealer  with  her 
blue  eyes  and  stubby  pony  tail,  moved  toward  her  father,  (toddling) 

4.  Across  the  horizon,  lit  now  with  the  glowing  Australian  sun,  we 
could  see  the  kangaroos  making  their  way  to  water,  (bounding) 

5.  Even  though  the  rebels  held  the  heights,  the  Highlanders  charged 
headlong  up  the  wooded  slopes,  (plunging) 

swirled  plunged  toddled  skipped 

pell-mell  waddled  bounding  toddled 

Sequence  of  Events 

1.  What  happened  in  “Kari”  when 

a.  someone  gave  Kari  some  bananas  to  eat? 

b.  Kari  was  promised  a whipping  for  stealing  the  bananas? 

c.  Sudu  struck  Kari  without  cause? 

2.  What  happened  in  “The  Brave  Sheep  Dog”  when 

a.  Jean  insisted  upon  taking  the  cub  home? 

b.  the  young  pup  treed  the  bear  cub? 

c.  the  camp-tender  was  told  to  kill  Bogus? 

d.  the  dogs  aroused  Chita’s  mother? 
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3.  Why  did  the  following  happen? 

a.  Sudu  was  dunked  into  the  river. 

b.  The  grizzly  chased  them  pell-mell  through  the  woods. 

c.  The  ^ranchers  shot  Chita’s  father,  and  his  mother  fled  to  the 
mountains. 

d.  “Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear”  was  written  on  the  stone. 

e.  The  mother  lion  looked  fatter  and  healthier. 

Evaluating  Attitudes 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  should  arouse  an  emotional  response 
as  you  read,  e.g.,  joy,  fear,  pity,  (a)  Name  the  emotion,  (b)  Write  a 
sentence  that  suggests  a reason  for  the  emotion. 

For  example:  You  could  have  heard  a pin  drop. 

(a)  amazement  (b)  The  principal  has  just  named  a very  unpopular  boy 
to  represent  the  school  on  a trip. 

1.  The  hunters  searched  the  woods  high  and  low. 

2.  They  discovered  that  he  had  been  slain  by  natives. 

3.  The  cat  was  entangled  in  the  ball  of  wool. 

4.  “Ten  thousand  dollars!  What  a windfall !” 

5.  The  angry  mob  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 

6.  Bing  flashed  a grin  at  the  audience. 

7.  There  in  the  basket  were  three  whimpering  balls  of  down. 
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UNIT  3:  OLD  TALES  OF  CANADA 


The  folk  tale  is  a pleasing  story  form  for  the  young  of  any  generation. 
In  spite  of  its  stereotyped  structure,  it  seems  to  satisfy  deep  interests  as 
old  as  mankind  itself  and  as  modern  as  tomorrow. 

A folk  tale  invariably  has  an  introduction  in  which  the  characters, 
time,  place  and  theme  are  presented.  The  writing  is  clear  and  vigorous. 
By  means  of  narrative  and  contrasts,  the  listener  or  reader  is  made  aware 
of  a problem  or  a conflict  to  be  resolved. 

The  development  of  the  tale  complicates  the  difficulty  contained  in  the 
introduction.  The  development  is  usually  logical.  Suspense  is  well 
maintained.  The  usual  sequence  is  three  trials  or  attempts  in  which  the 
problem  is  resolved,  although  some  Arabian  and  many  Indian  tales  are 
the  exceptions. 

The  conclusion  reflects  the  same  rapid  movement  and  economy  of 
expression  as  the  introduction.  It  is  dramatically  satisfying  that  the 
heroes  are  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  In  many  Indian  tales,  a 
symbolic  epilogue  is  often  added  to  the  conclusion. 

The  folk  tale  should  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  Usually  its  words 
are  singularly  suited  to  the  feeling  and  action  of  the  story.  Characters 
are  clearly  typed.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  hero  or  the  villain.  Truth 
is  presented  as  it  was  conceived  when  the  tale  was  new.  There  may  be 
undue  cruelty  and  danger  in  some  tales,  but  generally  these  are  over- 
shadowed by  love,  achievement,  acceptance,  security  and  passions. 

To  use  folk  tales  most  effectively,  the  teacher  should  not  moralize  or 
mechanically  retell  the  story.  Use  them  occasionally  as  one  would 
introduce  poetry  in  the  classroom.  Performed  against  the  rich  back- 
ground of  a well  read  folk  tale,  pantomime  or  puppetry,  provide 
interesting  activity  for  children.  Spontaneous  or  planned  dramatization 
offers  other  possibilities. 

If  you  wish  to  begin  this  unit  with  the  most  representative  folk  tale, 
start  with  “The  Loon’s  Necklace.”  It  is  developed  in  the  manual  as 
a folk  tale,  to  be  read  to  the  class.  The  other  selections  are  treated  as 
stories  to  be  read  by  the  children,  but,  of  course,  they  may  also  be 
presented  as  folk  tales. 
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PAGE  102 


Indian  Lullaby 

Use  this  poem  to  set  the  mood  for  the  unit.  Your  approach  to  the  unit 
may  be  an  historical  or  geographical  one.  Three  of  the  stories  shed 
interesting  light  on  the  Indian’s  customs,  character  and  thinking. 

If  this  approach  is  decided  upon,  the  poem  could  be  used  to  establish 
a profile  of  the  Indian  quite  unlike  the  bloodthirsty  picture  which  most 
children  entertain.  You  could  begin  with  a discussion  of  the  native 
Indian — what  he  was  like,  how  he  felt  and  thought  about  things. 
Encourage  several  oral  readings  of  the  poem  to  develop  the  children’s 
interpretation  of  the  three  main  insights  which  it  provides:  The  Indian 
was  a tender  and  devoted  parent,  sensitive  to  beauty,  possessed  a child-like 
faith. 

This  Indian  lullaby  is  sung  by  an  Indian  mother  as  she  gently  rocks 
her  papoose  to  sleep.  It  is  evening.  All  the  voices  of  nature  are  hushed. 
Now  the  baby  is  sleeping  and  the  benediction  of  Manitou  is  given. 


PAGES  103-109 

How  Corn  was  Given  to  the 
Indians 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / Manitou,  fast,  cast,  tend,  fetched. 

New  Words  / tempting,  solitude,  drowsy,  plumes. 

Review  Words  / scuttled,  mound,  unselfish,  astonishment,  garments, 
gleaming,  prairie,  wrestle. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Drawing  conclusions,  testing  generalizations, 
making  inferences. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  42.  Pronunciation: 
use  a classroom  dictionary  to  establish  correct  pronunciation  for:  drowsy , prairie, 
wrestle.  Use  syllabication  and  phonetic  analysis  to  establish  correct  pronunciation 
for:  plumes,  solitude,  scuttled,  mound.  Multiple  meanings:  see  “Enrichment”  below. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing  details:  Workbook,  p.  41;  outlining, 
summarizing,  sequence. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing:  see  “Enrichment”  below. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  version  of  the  tale  was  evidently  written  to  be  read  by  children. 
Its  style  is  contemporary,  although  the  traditional  folk  tale  structure  has 
been  retained.  As  in  many  Indian  tales,  the  story  is  secondary  to  the 
symbolic  interpretation  of  events. 

The  Indian’s  way  of  thinking  was  so  different  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  religious  outlook  of  the 
native  Indian.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  he  had  no  conception  of  a 
Great  Spirit,  a single,  all-powerful  Being.  All  objects,  both  animate  and 
inanimate,  possessed  souls.  The  spirits  of  some  animals,  birds,  and 
natural  forces  were  regarded  as  more  powerful  and  more  intelligent  than 
human  spirits,  and  therefore  capable  of  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
Manitou  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  spirits,  and 
he  possessed  many  forms.  Manitou  was  most  commonly  symbolized 
by  an  egg. 

While  religious  practices  differed  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
all  were  intensely  religious.  Almost  every  act  of  their  lives  was  based  on 
a religious  belief. 

Analysis  of  the  Story 

As  you  prepare  to  teach  the  story,  note  the  following: 

1.  The  uncertainty  of  Indian  life. 

2.  Coming  of  age;  the  mother’s  last  task. 

3.  The  purification:  prayers,  fasting,  solitude. 

4.  The  visitation  and  the  three  combats. 

5.  The  interpretation. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  41,  Our  Changing  Ideas  About  the  Indian;  page  42, 
Using  Sentence  Clues. 

If  the  children  have  discussed  the  structure  of  the  folk  tale,  give  them 
the  title,  and  have  them  imagine  the  development  of  this  story  or  recall 
tales  in  which  children  made  unusual  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  their 
people — Samuel,  David,  Hans  Brinker,  the  hero  of  the  dike.  After 
comparing  these  stories,  read  this  one  to  note  its  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. In  either  case,  introduction  of  the  concept  of  Manitou,  the  Great 
Spirit,  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  myth. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  have  them  recall 
the  scene  of  the  visitation,  (making  an  outline)  Have  them  draw 
conclusions  about  the  Indian  boy’s  character,  (helpful,  responsible, 
unselfish,  appreciative,  honourable) 
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Have  the  pupils  locate  and  summarize  the  information  about  the 
youth’s  spiritual  retreat.  Select  and  discuss  the  two  words  which  give 
the  basic  conditions  of  the  trial  (solitude,  fast). 

Have  the  children  locate  and  reread  the  part  which  tells  of  the 
youth’s  purification,  to  list  the  steps  in  the  process,  (sequence:  wandered, 
observed,  reflected,  prayed)  Have  them  read  orally  the  parts  which 
impress  them. 

Locate  the  scene  of  the  visitor’s  first  appearance  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  ideas  and  language  in  creating  the  supernatural  ( drowsy  but  could 
not  sleep ; visitor  cast  a light;  floating  garments ) . (testing  generalizations) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  read  critically  the  paragraph  telling  about  the  boy’s 
weekly  return  to  the  grave:  Does  the  youth’s  activity  following  the  burial 
of  the  visitant  seem  strange  to  you?  (He  tended  the  grave  as  one  might 
a garden  plot.)  Can  you  suggest  why  he  did  this?  (He  weeded  to 
improve  its  appearance;  watered  to  refresh  the  spirit  of  the  stranger.) 
Why  is  this  paragraph  important  to  the  legend?  (inference:  The 
Indian  accidentally  learned  how  to  cultivate  corn.)  Direct  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  fetched  and  corn  (Biblical  “grain”). 

Reviewing  the  story:  More  practice  in 

drawing  conclusions:  What  do  we  learn  about  the  Indian’s  way  of 
life  in  the  first  three  paragraphs? 

locating  and  summarizing:  Give  a short  description  of  the  stranger’s 
appearance. 

sequence  : Recall  the  events  following  the  death  of  the  stranger. 

word  recognition  and  meaning:  Select  as  many  words  as  possible 
which  you  can  use  in  quite  a different  way  than  they  are  used  in  the 
story  ( e.g.,fast , cast). 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Have  the  children  expand  the  story  by  adding  the  details  suggested 
below.  Additions  should  fit  the  style  and  context  of  the  original.  The 
children  could  work  in  groups  for  this.  Have  the  original  story,  with 
details  included,  read  orally  to  an  audience. 

a.  The  mother’s  final  word  of  advice  as  she  leaves  the  boy  (p.  104, 
para.  2), 

b.  The  boy’s  prayer  to  Manitou  (p.  105,  para.  1), 

c.  The  boy’s  reply  to  the  stranger’s  first  request  (p.  106,  para.  1), 

d.  The  boy’s  farewell  over  the  stranger’s  grave  (p.  108,  para.  1), 

e.  The  boy’s  conversation  with  his  father  on  their  way  to  the 
grave  (p.  108,  final  para.). 

2.  Further  Reading: 

Lightfoot— Story  of  an  Indian  Boy,  Shippen  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

First  Book  of  Indians , Elting  (Watts) 
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War  Paint , an  Indian  Pony , Brown  (Scribner) 

Golden  Book  of  Indian  Crafts  and  Lore , Macmillan  (Musson) 
Glooskap’s  Country , Macmillan  (Oxford) 

Totem , Tipi  and  Tumpline , Fisher  and  Tyner  (Dent) 


PAGES  110-116 

Winter  of  the  Blue  Snow 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / lumberjack,  sapphire,  bruins,  prance,  reared,  stampede, 
tarpaulins,  grizzlies. 

New  Words  / legends,  frozen,  crisp,  plentifully,  straddled,  tumult, 
wallowed,  refuge,  constant,  mammoth,  looming,  terrific,  occurred,  hordes, 
perished,  survived,  descendants. 

Review  Words  / kindred,  blizzard,  glittered,  clusters,  probably,  thunder- 
ous, bales,  veils,  columns,  occupied,  favourite. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  details,  testing  generalizations. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  43  and  “Readiness” 
below.  Dictionary  usage:  use  A Little  Dictionary  to  check  pupils’  syllabication 
of  stampede,  sapphire,  tumult,  constant,  descendant.  (Note  exceptions:  sapphire, 
tarpaulin).  Using  the  “Key  to  Pronunciation”  on  page  427,  have  the  pupils 
attempt  phonetic  spelling  of  the  following  words:  legend,  refuge,  mammoth,  hordes, 
survive.  Check  with  A Little  Dictionary. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining  main  points. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing;  antonyms:  Workbook,  p.  44. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Paul  Bunyan  was  a legendary  hero  of  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
American  Northwest.  As  legends  go,  the  story  of  Paul  Bunyan  is  a 
relatively  modern  one.  His  first  exploits  were  recorded  in  small  books 
(chapbooks)  with  other  legends  and  ballads  of  the  Northwest,  and  were 
sold  throughout  the  area  by  travelling  peddlers.  Paul  was  adopted  by 
lumbermen  as  their  hero,  and  their  many  additions  to  his  deeds  make 
his  legend  a true  folk  tale. 

The  greatest  collection  of  Paul  Bunyan  stories  is  found  in  an  old 
chap  book  called  Paul  Bunyan  Comes  West.  It  tells  of  his  childhood  some- 
where in  the  East,  when  he  was  so  huge  he  “could  not  get  more  than  one 
letter  on  each  page  of  his  copy-book.”  He  is  reported  to  have  dug  out  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  mark  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  On  his  trek  westward,  he  accidentally  dragged  his  miner’s 
pick  and  created  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado.  In  the  West  he  found 
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his  blue  ox,  Babe,  and  his  moose  hound,  Niagara.  Typical  of  his  exploits 
was  the  building  of  a hotel  so  high  that  he  had  “the  last  seven  stories  put 
on  hinges  so’s  they  could  be  swung  back  for  to  let  the  moon  go  by.” 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  day  of  the  blue  snow.  The  story  makes  a great  show  of 
reasonableness  and  accuracy  by  giving  a plausible  reason  for  the  blue 
snow  (sky-dyed),  and  a carefully  detailed  description. 

2.  The  scene  in  the  forest  at  this  time.  The  outrageous  exaggerations 
(traffic  in  the  forest),  and  the  innocently  stated  improbabilities  (large 
animals  eating  moose)  provide  the  humour. 

3.  The  stampede  and  its  immediate  consequences;  again,  the  facts  are 
presented  with  great  pretension  of  logic  and  accuracy. 

4.  Paul  Bunyan  is  introduced,  and  Niagara’s  life  history  is  filled  in, 
with  plenty  of  comic  exaggeration  and  straight-faced  humour. 

5.  The  final  outcome  of  the  stampede  is  told  in  a mock-serious 
manner. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Tell  the  children  the  background  of  the  Paul  Bunyan  legends.  Let 
them  examine  the  illustrations  in  the  Reader  to  gain  further  insight  into 
this  bit  of  American  folk-lore. 

Have  the  children  read  the  following  chalkboard  story  about  Pecos 
Bill,  another  legendary  American  figure.  They  can  compare  the  two, 
and  at  the  same  time,  learn  new  or  difficult  vocabulary. 

Pecos  Bill 

Pecos  Bill,  who  was  born  in  Texas,  played  with  rattlesnakes  and  grizzlies  as 
a baby.  If  there  had  been  bruins  around,  he  would  have  played  with  them,  too! 

When  he  was  a baby,  Bill  tumbled  out  of  the  family  wagon  as  it  crossed  the 
Pecos  River.  He  was  adopted  by  a Mother  Coyote,  and  survived  until  he  was 
ten  in  a mammoth  cave  among  hordes  of  coyotes.  Bill  thought  he  was  a coyote 
until  one  day  a cowboy  found  him  and  told  him  he  was  a boy. 

Under  the  sapphire  sky,  the  cowboys  taught  Bill  [to  ride,  rope  and  shoot. 
He  became  so  good  at  it  that  he  could  ride  in  a thunderous  stampede,  rope  a 
blizzard  and  shoot  down  a column  of  dust  with  a single  shot. 

Bill  died  in  a very  strange  way.  He  met  a dude  who  looked  so  silly  that 
Bill  just  laughed  himself  to  death. 

By  now,  the  children  will  be  eager  to  read  about  Paul  Bunyan’s 
strange  experience  in  the  “Winter  of  the  Blue  Snow.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Since  the  story  should  be  read  primarily  for  fun,  emphasis  has  not 
been  placed  on  detailed  study. 
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When  the  story  has  been  read  silently,  discuss  Paul’s  passive  role,  an 
unusual  one  for  a hero,  and  imagine  what  might  have  happened 
next.  If  the  children  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  story  they  should  have 
some  “tall  tales”  of  how  Paul  righted  things. 

Have  the  story  reread  rapidly  to  note  in  order: 

1 . Reason  given  for  the  blue  snow,  the  realistic  description,  (finding 
details)  Have  pupils  read  orally  to  illustrate  their  choices. 

2.  Exaggeration  and  the  improbable  happenings  of  Part  II.  (testing 
generalizations)  Use  oral  reading  freely. 

3.  Accurate  account  of  the  stampede,  p.  115,  Part  II.  (testing 
generalizations:  how  the  timid  moose  responded  (pranced);  what  the 
bull  moose  did  when  he  was  struck  (reared) ; the  action  of  the  bears  in  the 
snow  (wallowed);  relationship  of  Paul  and  Niagara  (constant). 

4.  Examples  of  straight-faced  humour  in  the  scene  in  which  Paul 
is  introduced.  Note  some  things  which  were  in  the  cave.  (finding 
details:  tarpaulins,  blankets,  hunting  clothes,  etc.) 

5.  Examples  of  mock-serious  humour  in  the  account  of  the  final 
outcome  of  the  stampede,  (finding  details) 

Have  the  children  outline  the  three  main  points  of  Part  I and  the  two 
main  points  of  Part  II.  See  Analysis  of  the  Selection. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  us  write  some  “tall  tales.”  Five  keywords  in  italics  are  listed 
below.  Beside  each  are  four  more  words  from  the  story  you  have  just  read. 
Write  a paragraph  containing  each  group  of  words. 

drowsy  thunderous,  explosion,  columns,  balanced 
descendants  hordes,  kindred,  perished,  survived 
lumberjack  bruins,  grizzlies,  blizzard,  straddled 
sapphires  mounds,  bales,  wallowed,  clusters 
tumult  prances,  reared,  stampede,  tarpaulin 
Here  is  a “tall  tale”  for  the  first  group  of  words. 

Jake  was  on  guard,  so  he  knew  that  he  had  to  stay  awake.  To  keep 
from  getting  drowsy , he  arranged  a thunderous  explosion  to  be  set  off  every 
ten  seconds.  If  he  should  nod  between  explosions,  tall  columns  of  tin 
cans,  balanced  on  his  hat  brim,  would  crash  about  his  ears. 

2.  Further  Reading: 

Paul  Bunyan , Shephard  (Harcourt) 

Paul  Bunyan  Swings  His  Axe,  McCormick  (Caxton) 

OP  Paul,  the  Mighty  Logger,  Rounds  (Holiday  House) 

Pecos  Bill,  Felton  (Whitman) 

3.  Film:  “Paul  Bunyan  and  the  Blue  Ox”  (Coronet  Films) — animated 
models  in  a story  from  the  legend  of  Paul  Bunyan. 
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PAGES  116-126 


The  Loon’s  Necklace 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / medicine  man,  moon,  totem,  medicine  animal,  loon,  lodge, 
thong,  shaft. 

New  Words  / shimmering,  fragrant,  burnished,  spires,  patient,  quavering, 
vision,  famine,  tribal,  mockery,  stunned,  councillors,  buckskin,  taut,  flecked, 
devour,  crimson,  twanged,  serene,  possession,  opposite,  swoop,  lilting. 

Review  Words  / tinted,  reflecting,  complaints,  dread,  directly. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  ideas;  finding  details. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / “I  have  foretold  what  is  going  to  happen  for  many 
moons,”  replied  the  medicine  man.  “The  loon  is  my  totem,  and  a very  good 
medicine  animal  it  is.  Come,  prepare  the  thongs  and  shafts  for  your  bows  and 
arrows  in  my  lodge.  As  I watch  you  work,  I will  speak  of  your  success  as  hunters.” 
Dictionary  usage:  Use  A Little  Dictionary  to  discover  similar  pronunciation  of 
suffix  in  councillor  and  splendour , to  note  unaccented  e in  serene,  to  check  meanings 
of  totem  and  thong  as  derived  from  context,  to  choose  from  among  the  following 
words  those  which  describe  pleasure  and  pain:  fragrant,  burnished,  famine, 
mockery,  serene,  lilt,  splendour. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence  of  events. 

Related  Language  / Dramatization:  Workbook,  p.  45. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  is  a beautifully  written  version  of  an  old  Indian  folk  tale.  The 
author  has  captured  the  Indian’s  simple  dignity  of  expression,  his 
reverence,  his  poetical  speech.  The  suggestions  for  teaching  the  selection 
are  based  upon  the  conviction  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  poetry,  and  that 
it  could  be  used  to  teach  the  structure  of  the  folk  tale. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Time  and  place  are  casually  indicated.  Characters  are  defined — 
the  medicine  man’s  lack  of  recognition  is  a consequence  of  blindness  and 
declining  power. 

2.  The  problem  of  survival  becomes  more  acute.  Lack  of  recognition 
becomes  complete  rejection.  Tragedy  in  the  village — an  occasion  to  test 
his  power. 

3.  Prestige  is  restored;  the  problem  is  overcome. 

4.  Symbolic  epilogue:  For  holding  fast  to  his  fundamental  beliefs, 
the  medicine  man  is  rewarded  with  restored  sight;  he  in  turn  rewards  his 
guardian  spirit  with  a commemorative  marking. 
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READINESS 

It  is  suggested  that  this  be  an  experience  in  listening.  Have  the 
children  leave  Readers  in  their  desks.  Introduce  the  story,  “I  am  going 
to  read  to  you  a very  old  Indian  tale,  written  by  a man  who  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  recapture  the  Indian’s  feelings  and  thoughts.  What  do  you 
expect  to  meet  in  an  old  Indian  folk  tale?” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Read  Part  I dramatically  but  simply.  Establish  the  theme;  develop 
the  problem.  “What  did  you  enjoy  most  about  the  storytelling  in  this 
part  of  the  tale?  Have  any  of  your  first  ideas  been  proven  or  found  to  be 
false?  As  the  tale  continues,  things  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Gan  you 
suggest  what  might  happen?  Two  things  do  happen.  See  if  you  can 
spot  them.” 

Read  Part  II.  Discuss  the  children’s  ideas  in  the  light  of  what  did 
happen.  Develop  the  two  main  ideas  in  sequence.  Invite  comment  on 
the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  . . . interesting  words,  etc.  Ask  for 
suggestions  about  what  will  happen  next. 

Read  Part  III.  Develop  the  two  main  ideas  in  sequence.  Summarize 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  development  of  the  tale — Parts  II  and  III. 

Discuss  Part  IV,  the  conclusion. 

So  far  throughout  the  tale  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  a character 
which  seems  to  have  had  much  to  do  indirectly  with  what  happened. 
Have  the  children  recall,  sort  out  and  expand  the  various  references  to 
the  loon,  (finding  details)  Tell  about  the  role  of  the  “medicine 
animal”  in  religious  beliefs.  Establish  the  fact  that  until  now,  the  loon 
has  come  to  the  Indian. 

Read  Part  V with  simplicity  and  reverence,  stressing  the  poetical 
nature  of  the  language.  Discuss  what  further  development  is  needed  to 
round  out  the  story,  and  imagine  how  it  might  end. 

Follow-up  discussion  should  be  appreciative  in  nature.  Suggest  that 
the  children  might  like  to  read  the  story  for  themselves.  Further  detailed 
study  might  weaken  the  value  of  the  experience  and  is  not  recommended. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  story  naturally  lends  itself  to  dramatic  presentation:  narration 
with  pantomime;  dialogue  scenes;  an  entire  presentation.  Let  the  class 
discuss  the  various  dramatic  possibilities.  Encourage  them  to  retain  the 
words  of  the  original  story  as  far  as  possible.  Help  them  get  organized, 
and  then  give  them  “head-room”  to  interpret  the  story.  The  effort  can 
range  all  the  way  from  a fully  staged  production  to  a simple  classroom 
presentation  with  imagination  supplying  the  scenery. 

2.  Show  the  film,  “The  Loon’s  Necklace”  (National  Film  Board, 
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Ottawa).  This  is  a beautiful,  colour  film  in  which  the  players  wear 
authentic  Indian  masks  from  the  National  Art  Gallery  collection. 

3.  Workbook,  page  45.  Turning  a Story  into  a Play. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Thunder  in  the  Mountains , H.  M.  Hooke  (Oxford),  contains  other 
legends  of  Canada,  many  of  which  lend  themselves  to  dramatization. 


PAGES  127-140 

Beyond  the  Clapping  Mountains 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / tussock,  tundra,  gander,  brink,  explosive. 

New  Words  / migrate,  formation,  entangled,  horrible,  frail,  squatted, 
cautioned. 

Review  Words  / scarce,  greedily,  anxiously,  probably,  plentiful,  favourite, 
certainly,  shuddered,  tremendous,  alighted,  granite,  practical,  greedily. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  idea;  making  inferences;  finding 
details;  making  generalizations:  see  Workbook,  p.  48;  differentiating  fact  from 
opinion;  applying  generalizations. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  usage:  meaning  and  pronunciation  of 
tussock,  tundra,  horrible,  practical,  frail,  squatted.  Context  clues:  entangled,  alighted, 
greedily. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence  of  events;  outlining;  summarizing;  see 
Workbook,  p.  49. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Using  a chart,  text,  dictionary,  map, 
reference;  see  Workbook,  pp.  46-47. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  Eskimo  legend  is  written  in  contemporary  style,  but  has  retained 
the  child-like  simplicity  of  Eskimo  thought.  Like  most  primitive  peoples, 
Eskimos  are  inveterate  story-tellers.  They  even  settle  quarrels  at  times 
by  making  fun  of  each  other  in  stories,  songs  and  dances. 

Many  Eskimo  stories  were  invented  to  explain  phenomena  which  they 
did  not  understand.  Through  repeated  retelling,  such  stories  have 
become  legends.  Until  recently,  the  Eskimos  have  led  isolated  lives. 
Their  own  name  for  themselves  means  “the  people.”  The  name 
“Eskimo”  which  we  use,  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  “eater  of  raw  flesh.” 
Although  contacts  and  clashes  between  Eskimo  and  Indian  are  known 
to  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  the  Northwestern  Eskimo  carve  totems 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pacific  Indians,  Eskimo  culture  has  only 
recently  been  influenced  by  the  outside  world. 

Here,  then,  is  the  primitive  Eskimo  explanation  for  the  dead  ducks 
and  geese  which  are  found  near  high  mountains  during  migratory  periods. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  uncertainty  of  life  in  the  Arctic,  for  both  man  and  bird,  is 
introduced  in  Part  I. 

2.  Twaddles  successfully  combines  the  life  of  a goose  and  the  life  of  an 
Eskimo.  Teaching  the  old  couple  his  language  gives  the  theme  an 
unusual  slant.  As  migration  time  approaches,  Twaddles  proves  that  he 
is  indeed  a goose. 

3.  By  now  the  reader  is  so  involved  in  the  experiences  of  Twaddles 
and  Waddles  that  it  seems  perfectly  natural  to  hear  of  the  migration  from 
Twaddles  the  goose. 

4.  Suspense  builds  up  as  the  final  dash  through  the  Clapping  Moun- 
tains grows  nearer.  The  cleverness  of  the  old  gander,  and  the  devotion 
of  Twaddles  are  the  high  points. 

5.  Twaddles  and  Waddles  return  to  the  old  couple  in  order  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Clapping  Mountains  might  become  known  to  the  Eskimos. 

READINESS 

Authentic  background  for  the  story  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
16  m.m.  films  (National  Film  Board):  “Canada  Goose,”  “Eskimo 
Summer.” 

On  a map  of  North 
America,  trace  the  migration 
routes  of  the  Canada  Goose 
along  the  coast  from  the 
Bering  Sea  to  California  and 
Mexico.  Introduce  the 
concept  of  sanctuary , 
natural  and  man-made.  Look 
for  natural  sanctuaries  along 
the  routes.  Reproduce  this 
sketch  map  on  the  chalk- 
board. Describe  briefly  the 
flat,  reedy  shores  of  Bering 
Sea,  and  the  mountainous 
interior  of  Alaska.  Discuss 
briefly  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  as  a summer 
home  for  the  Canada  Goose.  Recall  what  the  children  know  about  of 
Eskimos.  These  people  have  watched  the  migration  of  wild  birds  over  the 
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Centuries.  They  watched  and  wondered,  and  tried  to  explain  what  they 
saw.  This  story  is  their  attempt  to  explain  something  for  which  you 
have  a more  logical  explanation. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Following  the  silent  reading  of  the  story,  discuss  what  the  story  seeks 
to  explain  (main  idea)  and  what  explanations  the  children  would  give 
instead. 

Have  Part  I reread  silently  to  decide  what  it  suggests  about  life  in  the 
Arctic,  (inference:  uncertain)  Skim  Part  I again  for  words,  phrases 
and  sentences  which  illustrate  this  uncertainty,  (finding  details)  Use 
A Little  Dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  tussock.  Of 
what  importance  to  the  story  is  Twaddles’  teaching  goose  language  to  the 
old  couple?  (inference:  so  his  later  experiences  might  be  reported) 

Have  Part  II  reread  silently  to  note  the  sequence  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  departure  of  the  geese.  Encourage  the  children  to  give  the 
sequence  orally.  (Twaddles  discussed  leaving  often;  practised  flying; 
found  a mate;  decided  it  was  time;  fed  heavily;  waited  for  a flock;  was 
given  permission  to  join  it;  took  position  in  formation.)  Use  dictionary 
for  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  word  tundra.  Discuss  the  concept 
V-shaped  formation. 

Have  Part  III  reread  silently  to  locate  one  detail  in  the  conversation 
of  the  geese  which  is  not  “goose”  language,  (just  as  you  clap  your 
hands.)  Develop  the  meaning  of  the  words  entangled , alighted  and  greedily 
from  context.  Find  synonyms  from  the  classroom  dictionary  for  horrible , 
practical , frail  and  squatted.  Read  orally  the  sentences  containing  these 
words,  substituting  the  synonyms. 

Give  the  children  opportunity  to  reread  Part  IV  silently  in  preparation 
for  oral  reading.  Suggest  several  purposes:  passages  in  which  suspense 
builds  up,  the  old  gander  shows  his  cleverness,  Twaddles  shows  his 
devotion,  (applying  generalizations)  Encourage  the  children  to  select 
other  parts  which  appeal  to  them.  Have  these  passages  read  orally  while 
the  other  children  listen.  See  if  the  pupils  can  give  reasons  why  these 
were  chosen. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  “The  following  are  mentioned  in  the  story,  but  not  explained. 
Can  you  explain  them?  If  not,  can  you  find  an  explanation?” 

a.  Eskimo  ice-cream  (berries  are  mashed,  mixed  with  snow,  and 
frozen) 

b.  It  is  easier  to  fly  in  the  rear  of  the  formation  of  geese.  (Heavy 
air  has  been  displaced  by  the  birds  ahead.) 
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c.  Over  Mount  McKinley  the  air  is  too  thin  to  permit  geese  to 
fly.  (Air  must  be  dense  or  heavy  enough  to  offer  resistance  to 
wings.) 

2.  In  most  legends,  the  story  is  partly  fact  and  partly  fancy.  Make  a 
list  of  the  important  facts  in  this  story,  and  a list  of  those  things  which  you 
would  call  fancy.  The  lists  have  been  started  for  you: 

Fact  Fancy 

geese  migrating  geese  talking  to  humans 

Mount  McKinley  The  Clapping  Mountains 

3.  How  good  is  your  memory?  Do  this  with  your  Reader  closed. 
Which  character  or  event  in  the  story  do  the  following  words  recall? 

cautioned  tundra  squawk  granite 

tremendous  explosive  broken-heartedly  shuddered 

4.  Read  the  poem,  “Something  Told  the  Wild  Geese,”  page  24  by 
Rachel  Field. 

5.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  entire  book  Beyond  the  Clapping 
Mountains,  Gillham  (Brett-Macmillan). 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Tale  of  the  Wild  Geese,  Kane  (Knopf) 

Jack  Miner  and  the  Birds,  Miner  (Ryerson) 

First  Booh  of  Eskimos,  Elting  (Watts) 

7.  Film:  “The  Legend  of  the  Raven”  (Crawley),  16  m.m. — a beautiful 
Eskimo  legend. 


PAGES  141-146 

The  Legend  of  the  Thunderbird 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / kingfisher,  individual,  expert,  flaws,  preening,  pose. 

New  Words  / regarding,  apparently,  craft,  violently,  released,  booming. 
Review  Words  / totem,  respected,  burden,  noticeable,  downhearted, 
fearfully,  terrified,  squirming,  topmost,  snorted. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Main  idea,  testing  generalizations,  finding 
details,  making  inferences. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  usage:  Workbook,  pp.  50,  51.  Context 
clues:  Workbook,  p.  52.  Structural  analysis:  teach  the  meaning  of  the  following 
compound  words:  downhearted , topmost , outstanding , two-headed,  thunderbird,  tear-filled, 
.swift-moving,  open-mouthed,  outstretched.  A compound  word  is  made  by  putting 
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together  two  words,  each  of  which  has  meaning  by  itself.  The  combined  meanings 
of  the  two  words  gives  the  compound  word  its  meaning. 

A.  Develop  literal  or  inferred  meanings  for  each  compound  word  from  its  word 
parts,  e.g.  downhearted — when  the  spirits  are  down. 

B.  Classify  the  compound  words  in  which  one  word  does  more  than  the  other 
to  give  the  compound  word  its  special  meaning:  topmost , outstanding,  thunderbird, 
tear-filled,  nearby,  outstretched. 

Organization  Skills  / Using  an  outline,  listing. 

Related  Language  / Dramatization. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  Northwest  Coast  Indians  differed  from  the  woods  and  plains 
Indians  whose  lives  and  customs  children  know.  The  Coast  Indians  were 
unacquainted  with  farming.  They  supplemented  their  diet  of  fish  and 
flesh  with  berries,  seeds  and  acorns.  They  built  large  wooden  houses  in 
permanent  villages,  paddled  along  the  coast  in  large,  cedar  canoes,  and, 
of  course,  carved  totem  poles. 

Almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  observed  some  form  of 
totem  or  clan  organization.  The  totem  was  held  to  be  the  animal,  bird,  or 
natural  phenomenon  from  whose  spirit  the  clan  originally  sprang.  In 
some  tribes,  the  totem  was  traced  from  the  mother’s  side  of  the  family. 
The  Indian  invariably  carried  some  token  or  symbol  of  his  totem — 
a bear  claw,  an  eagle  feather,  or  a replica  of  some  kind. 

Although  the  practice  of  carving  totem  figures  on  poles  was  not 
confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians,  it  was  widely  carried  on  by  them. 
Often  the  trunk  of  a very  large  tree  was  used.  In  addition  to  the  clan’s 
totem,  the  carving  often  depicted  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the 
clan,  and  their  religious  aspirations.  The  raising  of  a totem  pole  was 
usually  marked  by  elaborate  ceremonies. 

The  story  in  the  Reader  is  a legend  which  gives  the  Indians’  explana- 
tion why  the  thunderbird  is  so  commonly  found  on  West  Coast  totem 
poles. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Twisted  Foot’s  misfortune  inspires  a burning  ambition. 

2.  He  proceeds  from  being  tolerated  to  being  helpful,  but  is  thwarted 
in  his  great  ambition. 

3.  Twisted  Foot  turns  the  carver’s  jest  into  a quest. 

4.  He  learns  the  secret  of  thunder. 

5.  His  great  sincerity  proves  very  flattering  to  Thunderbird.  This 
type  of  humour  is  highly  amusing  to  the  Indian  mind. 

6.  Twisted  Foot’s  dramatic  return  earns  him  immediate  recognition; 
Thunderbird’s  vanity  assures  the  boy’s  continuing  position  as  the 
foremost  carver  on  the  Coast. 
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Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

While  the  children  look  at  the  illustration  of  the  Thunderbird  totem 
on  page  46,  fill  in  the  background  for  the  story.  Do  not  give  the  story 
away.  Introduce  some  of  the  key  words  during  the  discussion  about  the 
carvings,  totem  pole  figures.  How  many  can  they  identify? 

Suggest  that  the  story  tells  how  “a  jest  was  turned  into  a quest”  that 
ended  happily.  The  children  now  read  the  story  to  solve  this  puzzling 
statement. 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  adequacy  of  the  suggested  main  idea  of 
the  story. 

The  following  statements  which  have  been  written  on  the  chalkboard 
are  interesting  ones  for  discussion: 

Twisted  Foot  respected  the  decision  of  the  tribal  carvers. 

The  tribal  carvers  respected  Twisted  Foot’s  knowledge. 

At  one  time  Twisted  Foot  considered  forsaking  his  quest. 

Thunderbird  knew  no  fear. 

Thunderbird  was  conceited,  (testing  generalizations) 

Have  the  children  locate  the  most  vivid  sounds  and  sights  in  the 
story,  in  order  to  share  them  with  the  class. 

Dramatize  the  conversation  between  Twisted  Foot  and  the 
Thunderbird. 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  List  the  information  you  have  learned  about  totem  poles,  using 
the  following  outline: 

I.  Location  of  Totem  Poles 

II.  Carving  Totem  Poles 

III.  Description  of  Totem  Poles 

IV.  Meaning  of  Totem  Poles 


2.  Suggest  why  the  following  names  might  have  been  given  to 
individual  Coast  Indians.  Which  of  these  Indians  would  probably  be 
most  respected  by  the  tribe? 

Most  Noticeable  Feature 
a dreamer  or  tall  in  stature 
squat,  fat,  ugly 
skilful  carver,  boat-builder 
fearless,  brave,  without  feeling 
swift  runner 

expert  canoeist  or  good  swimmer 


Name 

Head-in-the-Clouds 
The  Toad 
Magic  Hands 
Stone  Heart 
Many  Feet 
Feather-in-the-Water 
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3.  Under  what  conditions  might  a Coast  Indian  pose,  snort,  preen, 
squirm,  be  fearful,  be  terrified,  release  a burden,  be  concerned  about  flaws ? 

4.  Workbook,  page  52.  Sensing  What  Is  Happening. 

5.  Film:  “Peoples  of  the  Skeena”,  (National  Film  Board)  about  the 
life  of  the  Haida  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  provide  valuable 
enrichment. 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Sea  Hunters,  Bleeker  (Morrow) 

Story  of  the  Totem  Pole,  Brindze  (Vanguard) 

Tales  the  Totems  Tell,  Weatherby  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Cherokee  Boy,  Key  (Ryerson) 

Indian  Crafts  and  Lore  (Musson) 

Native  Tribes  of  Canada,  Leechman  (Gage) 

Lightfoot:  Story  of  an  Indian  Boy,  Shippen  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  3 

Concepts 

Did  the  children  master  the  more  important  concepts  in  the  unit? 
Have  them  supply  the  concepts  in  Unit  3 in  the  following  sentences 
without  looking  at  the  Reader. 

1.  a.  To  refuse  to  eat  is  to  . . . (fast). 

b.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  spirits  was  . . . (Manitou;. 

c.  A very  bright  object  will  . . . (cast)  ...  a light. 

d.  To  look  after  a flower  bed  is  to  . . . (tend)  ...  it. 

e.  To  go  and  bring  something  is  to  . . . (fetch)  ...  it. 

2.  a.  A name  for  a deep-blue  colour  is  . . . (sapphire). 

b.  The  coal-black  bear  of  North  America  is  the  . . . (bruin). 

c.  The  grey  bear  of  North  America  is  the  . . . (grizzly). 

d.  The  white  bear  of  North  America  is  the  . . . (polar  bear). 

e.  People  who  are  related  or  animals  which  belong  to  the  same 
family  are  . . . (kindred). 

f.  Noise  and  excitement  can  be  called  . . . (tumult). 

g.  A huge  number  of  things  is  a . . . (horde). 

3.  a.  The  Indians  who  advise  the  chief  on  important  questions  are 

known  as  . . . (councillors). 

b.  A breeze  sprang  up  from  the  lake;  it  rustled  the  leaves  and 
set  them  . . . (quivering). 

c.  The  Indian’s  skin  was  dark  and  glowing,  . . . (burnished)  by 
the  summer’s  sun. 

4.  a.  A clump  of  grass  can  be  called  a . . . (tussock). 

b.  The  treeless  plains  of  the  Arctic  are  called  . . . (tundra). 
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c.  The  edge  of  a hole  is  its  . . . (brink). 

d.  A male  goose  is  a . . . (gander). 

e.  A sudden,  violent  movement  which  causes  a loud  noise  is 
said  to  be  . . . (explosive). 

5.  a.  The  clan  to  which  an  Indian  belonged  was  known  as  his  . . . 
(totem). 

b.  A single  one  of  any  kind  is  an  . . . (individual). 

c.  A weak  spot  in  anything  is  a . . . (flaw). 


Context  Clues 

Are  the  children  using  context  clues  to  learn  the  meaning  of  words? 
Have  them  determine  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  from  the  context. 

1.  The  crew  kept  flooding  the  ship  until  it  was  sinking  fast.  They 
finally  scuttled  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  (sank) 

2.  In  the  solitudes  of  the  Arctic,  one  might  go  for  days  and  not  see 
another  living  thing,  (lonely  places) 

3.  The  legend  beneath  the  painting  said  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
boy  who  lived  in  1629.  (words,  title,  description) 

4.  Tom  Jones  built  his  cabin  and  squatted  on  the  land  near  the  little 
stream.  He  did  not  know  who  owned  it,  nor  did  he  care,  (settled 
without  owning) 

5.  It  is  well  to  use  great  caution  in  handling  explosives,  (care) 

6.  The  teacher  posed  a question  to  the  class  which  no  one  could 
answer,  (put) 

7.  Mr.  Brown,  the  carpenter,  was  a master  of  his  craft.  His  work  was 
among  the  finest  to  be  found,  (skill  or  trade) 

8.  Dick  had  signed  an  agreement  to  play  hockey  for  the  Rovers.  Since 
his  father  did  not  like  the  idea,  Dick  asked  for  and  received  his  release. 
(freedom). 


Synonyms 

Give  the  children  a list  of  words  and  a list  of  synonyms.  Have  them 
arrange  these  words  in  two  columns  and  pair  the  words  with  a similar 
meaning.  Test  the  pupils  on  their  ability  to  pronounce  these  unfamiliar 
synonyms  for  words  in  the  unit. 


unselfish — generous 
astonishment — bewilderment 
garments — raiment 
thunderous — uproarious 
scarce — insufficient 
plentiful — abundant 
entangled — entwined 
mound — dune 


cautioned — admonished 
urged — entreated 
terrified — panic-stricken 
downhearted — disconsolate 
released — disengaged 
respected — esteemed 
flaws — imperfections 
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Antonyms 

Using  a dictionary,  give  the  pupils  ten  minutes  to  learn  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  unfamiliar  antonyms  for  words  they  have  met  in  the 
unit.  (Col.  1)  Test  them  orally  when  they  have  finished. 


Using  the  Dictionary 

Are  the  children  maintaining  skill  in  choosing  the  dictionary  definition 
of  a word  which  fits  the  context?  Have  them  rewrite  these  sentences  using 
the  dictionary  definition  of  their  choice  for  each  italicized  word. 

1 . The  sound  apparently  came  from  beneath  his  feet,  but  John  knew 
that  he  was  standing  on  solid  rock. 

2.  Jane  pleaded  for  a chance  to  show  how  well  she  could  cook. 

3.  Within  a week  the  two  boys  were  fast  friends. 

4.  Because  she  was  tired,  Mother  gave  a hasty  reply  to  Sally’s  demand 
for  something  to  do. 

5.  From  the  drift  of  his  remarks  they  knew  there  would  be  no  one  to 
lead  the  hike  on  Saturday. 

6.  The  story  of  the  robbery  filled  three  columns  in  the  newspaper. 

7.  The  crisp  lettuce  on  the  plate  looked  very  inviting. 

8.  Rockets  now  exist  which  can  travel  in  the  outer  regions  of  space. 

Comprehension 

Are  the  children  developing  skill  in  organizing  ideas?  Have  them 
read  this  story.  The  study  activities  following  will  test  comprehension. 


Far  up  in  the  Northland  where  the  Polar  Bear  chats  with  the  Walrus  and  the 
sun  shines  all  day  and  most  of  the  night  in  summer,  there  were  no  people  at  all 
until  a Man  and  a Woman  came  down  from  the  sky.  They  settled  on  an  island 
in  the  Arctic  Sea.  They  lived  on  the  island  a long  time  and  made  friends  with 
the  Bear  and  the  Walrus.  But  they  never  had  any  children  of  their  own,  so  after 
a time  they  grew  lonely. 

“I  like  the  Bear  and  the  Walrus.  I like  the  birds,  too,”  said  the  Woman, 
“but  better  would  I like  more  companions  of  our  own  kind.” 

So  the  Man  went  to  the  Walrus  and  begged  for  a bit  of  his  ivory  tusk. 
This  the  Man  carved  into  a dozen  little  figures  that  he  laid  out  in  the  summer 
sunlight  to  warm.  Then  he  went  to  his  friend  the  Bear  and  asked  him  to  bring 
a bit  of  wood  from  the  Southland.  This  the  Bear  did.  The  Man  took  the  wood 


beautiful — hideous 
courage — cowardice 
wander — soj  our  n 
mighty — inferior 
tender — tough 


approaching — receding 
slightly — considerably 
outstanding — trifling 
accepted — repulsed 


timidly — undauntedly 


How  the  Eskimo  Came 
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and  carved  a dozen  little  images  from  it  and  laid  them  in  the  warm  sun.  The 
next  day  both  the  ivory  and  the  wooden  images  were  alive.  The  ivory  had 
turned  to  Men,  brave  and  hardy.  The  wood  had  changed  into  Women,  soft  and 
timid.  And  from  these  have  descended  all  the  Eskimo  Men  and  Women  of  today. 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  the  main  points  in  this  story. 

2.  Now  make  a summary  of  it. 

3.  Make  a list  of  details  in  the  story  which  tell  about  the  weather. 
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UNIT  4:  OUT-OF-DOORS 

While  Unit  2 introduced  the  reader  to  many  aspects  of  wild  life,  con- 
cealed for  the  most  part  in  narrative  stories,  Unit  4 is  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  approach  the  teaching  of  factual  selections. 

Some  of  the  selections  are  typical  of  those  found  in  the  science  texts 
for  this  grade  level.  The  teacher  should  review  at  this  point  the  various 
reading  skills  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  this  Manual  which  are 
applicable  to  this  type  of  material.  Unit  8,  “The  Land  We  Love,” 
includes  similar  selections. 

Of  course  they  are  not  all  factual.  “Keeping  Still  in  the  Woods”  and 
“The  Swallow’s  Departure”  have  a dominant  story  pattern.  These  stories 
of  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Kenneth  Grahame  are  highly  imagina- 
tive, and  several  beautiful  passages  illustrate  the  authors’  descriptive  skill. 
The  biographies  and  significance  of  these  two  writers  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  by  the  class.  The  teacher  should  make  the  children’s  acquaintance 
with  these  authors  memorable  and  stimulating. 

Pupils  will  probably  want  to  read  other  stories  as  a result  of  their  work 
in  this  unit.  The  library  will  be  a good  place  to  begin. 

After  reading  this  unit,  an  interesting  and  meaningful  lesson  could  be 
developed  by  establishing  parallels  between  the  themes  of  Units  2 and  4, 
noting  similarities  and  differences. 

FRIENDS  AMONG  ANIMALS 
These  are  true-life  adventure  stories 
about  animals  and  men.  There  is  a 
constant  feeling  of  action  and  danger. 


PAGES  148-149 

A Bird’s  Nest 

The  theme  poem,  “A  Bird’s  Nest”,  by  Florence  Percy,  contains  two 
lines  which  illustrate  an  important  aim  for  this  unit. 

Teach  me  the  happy  magic, 

Hidden  in  these  soft  words. 

We  hope  that  the  stories  in  Unit  4 reveal  some  of  the  magic  lessons  that 
nature  offers  us. 

Before  reading  the  theme  poem,  tell  the  children  to  listen  for  words 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 

These  stories  tell  mainly  of  the  ways  of 
animals  and  birds.  The  stories  are 
“quiet”  explanations  of  animal  life. 


and  phrases  which  appeal  to  the  ear.  They  will  probably  mention 
frequent  and  fleet,  straws  and  stems,  lint  and  feathers  and  grasses. 

“Why  is  the  last  line  of  every  verse  so  effective?”  Note  that  the 
words  “Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O sweet!”  sound  like  the  song  of  a bird. 

Read  the  poem  again  to  the  pupils  while  they  follow  the  story.  Two 
birds  are  making  their  nest  over  the  author’s  doorway  as  she  watches  with 
interest.  “What  does  the  author  want  to  learn  from  the  activities  of  the 
birds?  What  is  the  mood  of  the  author  as  he  watches  the  birds?” 

Discuss  the  concept  “optimist”  with  the  class.  Read  the  poem  to  them 
again,  asking  them  to  discover  how  many  ways  the  birds  behaved  as 
optimists. 

The  pupils  could  follow  with  the  teacher  as  she  reads  the  poem,  and 
clarifies  some  of  the  vocabulary:  flossy , bounty , utter , warble,  mope , languish. 


PAGES  150-152 

Birds  to  the  Rescue 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / bugs,  grubs,  gypsy-moth,  gnats. 

New  Words  / nestlings,  tanager,  proportion,  billion,  gnats,  prefer,  goldfinch, 
youngsters. 

Review  Words  / frisky,  gobbled,  plump,  devouring,  mosquitoes,  coax. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  comparisons,  finding  details,  finding  main 
ideas:  Workbook,  p.  54. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication:  Review  principles  found  in  proportion , 
billion,  prefer,  youngsters,  frisky,  gobbled.  Dictionary  usage:  Use  a classroom  dictionary 
for  alternative  pronunciations  of  mosquito  (mus  ke'to  or  mos  ke'to)  and  nestling 
(nest'ling  or  nes'ling). 

Organization  Skills  / Main  and  sub-points,  listing  details:  Workbook, 
pp.  54,  56;  making  a summary. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Library  card  index:  Workbook,  p.  53. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  this  selection,  the  emphasis  is  not  placed  on  story  structure  or 
character  study.  We  have  facts  presented  in  an  interesting  way.  The 
teacher  must  help  the  children  find  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  the 
story.  Then  guidance  should  be  given  in  doing  something  with  the  facts. 
This  selection  could  be  used  as  the  beginning  of  a science  lesson  or  as  the 
follow-up  activity.  This  piece  is  a tool,  a means  of  understanding  some 
little  known  facts  about  birds. 
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Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  In  this  factual  article  interesting,  unusual  facts  are  given  about 
some  of  our  most  common  birds — wrens,  robins,  woodpeckers,  starlings, 
etc. 

2.  The  title  suggests  the  main  topics  discussed:  value  of  birds  to  man; 
insects  and  rodents  eaten  by  birds;  types  of  insect  hunters. 

READINESS 

Readiness  for  this  selection  may  originate  in  a science  lesson  on  some 
aspect  of  bird  life.  Illustrate  the  story  with  pictures  of  birds.  Look  at 
the  illustration,  page  150.  The  pupils  might  read  to  discover  the  reason 
for  the  key  word  “rescue”  in  the  title,  “Birds  to  the  Rescue.”  “How  do 
birds  rescue  man?” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  pupils  have  read  the  selection,  the  teacher  might  point  out 
to  them  that  this  is  a factual  article,  and  differs  from  the  stories  they  have 
been  reading.  By  making  a comparison  co-operatively  on  the  chalkboard 
this  point  will  be  clearly  illustrated.  See  introduction  to  Unit  4. 

The  following  questions  could  be  placed  on  the  chalkboard  as  guide- 
posts  to  help  the  pupils  in  their  rereading:  (organization  skills) 

1 . What  is  the  main  idea  of  the  article? 

2.  What  other  ideas  are  given  to  support  the  main  idea? 

3.  How  can  I summarize  these  ideas  that  I have  found?  (chart, 
outline,  drawing) 

4.  How  can  I locate  other  facts  on  this  topic? 

Have  the  pupils  skim  the  story  again  to  find  “key”  facts.  These  state- 
ments are  the  foundation  of  articles:  One  hummingbird  can  eat  a hundred 
insects  at  one  meal.  Different  families  of  birds  eat  different  kinds  of 
pests.  Woodpeckers  are  grub  eaters. 

Make  an  outline  in  chart  form  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  of  page  151,  “Different  families  . . .” 


Hunting  and  Eating  Habits  of  Various  Birds 


Type 

Food 

Examples 

Ground  Feeders 

weed  seeds 

robins,  sparrows,  starlings 

Drillers  and  Diggers 

tree  grubs, 
worms 

wrens,  chickadees 

Flying  Feeders 

gnats,  flies, 
mosquitoes 

purple  martins,  owls, 
hawks 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Enlarge  upon  the  concept  “article.”  Have  the  pupils  bring  in 
similar  magazine  articles  on  wild  life  subjects.  Talk  about  the  parts  of 
popular  magazines — fiction,  articles,  advertising,  Letters  to  the  Editor. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  practise  using  a reference  from  the  library 
to  locate  other  information  about  one  bird  mentioned  in  “Birds  to  the 
Rescue.”  Individual  pupils  could  present  short  reports  to  the  class. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  draw  a graphic  illustration  of  the  facts  presented 
in  the  second  paragraph,  page  150,  “A  tiny  hummingbird  . . .” 

4.  Other  informational  books  on  birds: 

First  Book  of  Birds , Williamson  (Ambassador) 

A Child's  Book  of  Birds,  Henderson  (Ryerson) 


PAGES  152-156 

The  Baltimore  Oriole 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / fibres,  horse-hairs,  spindly,  mimic,  warbles,  lice,  beetles,  canker- 
worms,  boll-weevils,  mottled,  migrate,  spic  and  span,  souvenir. 

New  Words  / responsive,  respond,  actually,  variety,  colonist,  farewell. 
Review  Words  / acrobat,  tidies,  actually,  hammock,  brilliant,  nestlings. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  details,  making  comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  57.  Syllabication, 
accent:  Workbook,  p.  58.  Compound  words:  Workbook,  p.  59.  Syllabication 
of  compound  words:  Workbook,  p.  60. 

Organization  Skills  / Making  an  outline. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Using  an  atlas,  a reference  book. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

From  the  generalizations  of  “Birds  to  the  Rescue,”  your  pupils  now 
move  to  the  specific  study  of  one  species  of  bird.  The  two  selections  are 
logical  companions  for  study. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Facts  are  presented  in  cycle  or  diary  form.  We  meet  the  oriole 
family  in  the  spring,  follow  their  activities  throughout  the  summer,  then 
leave  with  them  for  the  south  in  the  fall. 

2.  Main  ideas  about  the  Baltimore  Oriole:  the  nest  and  its  importance, 
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the  young — their  birth  and  care,  description  of  the  oriole,  the  oriole’s 
names,  migration  route. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

The  teaching  of  this  selection  will  be  greatly  enriched  if  it  is  illustrated 
with  a picture,  a model  or  some  direct  observations  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole. 

The  following  exercise  will  clarify  vocabulary  difficulties.  In  each 
group  of  sentences  a word  or  combination  of  words  explains  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  italicized  word.  Circle  this  word  or  combination  of 
words.  (See  also  More  Practice  in  Using  Sentence  Clues,  Workbook, 
page  57.) 

1.  We  must  buy  a souvenir  so  that  we  will  have  some  (remembrance) 
of  our  holiday. 

2.  The  (branch)  was  heavy.  Ripe,  orange  peaches  hung  from  every 
bough. 

3.  Our  programme  will  be  successful  if  Billy  can  mimic  the  singer 
exactly.  He  will  have  to  (copy)  every  little  action  and  manner. 

4.  The  (spotted)  colouring  on  the  eggs  gave  a mottled  effect  to  the  shell. 

5.  The  (thread) -like  pieces  of  string  combined  with  the  fibres  of  straw 
to  make  a sturdy  nest. 

Write  the  title  of  this  selection  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  pupils 
what  they  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  Make  a list 
of  their  questions  on  the  board.  These  might  include  the  following: 
How  did  the  bird  get  its  name?  Where  is  the  nest  built?  What  does  it 
look  like?  How  many  eggs  are  usually  in  the  nest?  What  does  the  bird 
look  like?  Where  does  the  oriole  spend  the  winter?  Now  the  pupils 
should  read  the  selection  for  the  answers. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Ask  the  pupils  if  their  questions  were  answered  by  the  facts  in  the 
article.  Place  these  clue  words  on  the  chalkboard  one  at  a time:  eggs, 
family,  August,  feathers.  Ask  the  pupils  to  skim  the  selection  until  they 
find  a reference  to  the  clue  word  or  the  word  itself.  Read  carefully  and 
choose  the  most  important  fact  linked  to  the  clue  word.  Read  this  fact 
aloud.  Do  not  pause  over  words  that  are  not  connected  with  the  clue 
word. 

The  author  uses  comparisons  to  enrich  his  descriptions.  Oral  reading 
of  several  of  these  comparisons  will  develop  appreciation  of  the  author’s 
skill  . . . eggs  look  as  if  a small  child  had  scribbled  on  them  with  a leaky  pen. 

Sometimes,  it  [oriole’s  chattering]  is  like  responsive  reading  in  church. 

Their  new  plumage  comes  in  just  like  gold. 
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Attention  should  be  given  to  the  style  of  the  writing,  noting  the  intro- 
ductory reference  to  “Rock-a-Bye  Baby”  and  the  closing  of  the  selection 
with  another  reference  to  the  same  lullaby. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Note:  It  is  not  recommended  that  the  children  make  drawings  of  birds  as 
follow-up  activities.  To  draw  a picture  of  a bird  calls  for  a high  degree  of  special- 
ized skill.  Tracing  or  copying  illustrations  from  books  increases  neither  artistic 
skill  nor  reading  ability. 

1 . Have  the  pupils  make  an  outline  of  the  main  points  of  the  article 
which  might  be  followed  for  the  discussion  of  another  bird. 

2.  Find  more  about  the  Baltimore  Oriole  in  a bird  book  in  the  library, 
and  using  this  reference,  choose  facts  that  you  think  are  important  but 
do  not  appear  in  the  selection. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  chart  the  oriole’s  migration  route.  From  the  scale 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlas  map,  calculate  roughly  the  distance  that  the 
oriole  must  travel.  Identify  some  of  the  landmarks  the  oriole  will  fly 
over  on  his  trip  south.  Investigate  further  this  fascinating  mystery  of 
bird  migration,  (using  an  atlas) 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Birds  and  Their  Nests , Earle  (Morrow) 

Junior  Book  of  Birds , Peterson  (Houghton) 

One  Day  at  Teton  Marsh , Carrighar  (Ryerson) 

5.  Record:  “A  Child’s  Book  of  Birds”  (Cornell  University)  (Ryerson) 
will  interest  the  children  in  learning  to  recognize  the  more  common 
bird  songs. 


PAGES  157-160 

The  Swallows’  Departure 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / fringed,  spied,  fidgeting,  strolling,  route,  recollections,  homing, 
beckon,  wistfully,  clammy,  gales,  blissful,  placid,  twittered,  drab,  cranes,  cuckoo, 
tawny. 

New  Words  / departure,  earnestly,  strolling,  ridiculous,  assure,  recollections, 
beckon,  acre,  radiant,  treachery,  eaves,  intoxicating. 

Review  Words  / naturally,  compare,  gradually,  blissful,  disobedience, 
fragrant,  jealously,  babble. 
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Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  comparisons;  finding  details;  finding  main 
idea;  evaluating  character;  attitudes;  predicting  outcomes;  making  inferences: 
Workbook,  p.  63;  drawing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  64. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues,  using  dictionary  meanings:  Workbook, 

p.  62. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing:  Workbook,  p.  61. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Kenneth  Grahame’s  Wind  in  the  Willows  was  born  of  a few  stories  told 
to  his  son  Alistair,  or  “Mouse”  as  he  was  affectionately  called.  Born  in 
Scotland,  Grahame  moved  at  an  early  age  to  England  and  lived  near  the 
Thames.  It  was  from  this  early  association  with  the  river  that  he  derived 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  book’s  animal  characters.  Most  Grade  V 
pupils  will  have  already  met  Badger,  Mole,  Rat,  Mr.  Toad  and  the  other 
River  Bank  animals,  either  in  the  book  or  the  Walt  Disney  film. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  It  is  time  for  the  birds’  migration.  We  learn  their  plans  for  the 
journey,  their  reasons  for  going  and  the  feelings  of  the  other  animals,  like 
the  rat,  who  have  to  stay  behind. 

2.  There  is  no  direct  action  in  the  story — just  a group  of  birds  and  a 
rat  talking  like  proper  people  over  cups  of  tea — yet  the  plot  line  holds 
together  without  the  usual  props  of  background  and  movement. 

3.  Grahame  accumulates  descriptive  adjectives  to  create  the  mood  of 
the  story:  violet  seas , tawny  sands , lizard-haunted  walls , lush  meadow  grass , 
warm  insect-hunted  ponds , shivering  sunless  days. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Write  on  the  chalkboard:  “Animals  shouldn’t  talk  in  stories.”  Invite 
discussion  of  the  statement.  Have  the  story  read  silently  to  clarify  the 
children’s  opinions. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  pupils  read  aloud  passages  that  give  us  a “human  picture”  of 
the  animal  characters. 

Note  the  technique  of  using  a “story  within  a story.”  “What  is  the 
inner  or  contained  story?  Give  it  a title.”  (The  Swallows’  Winter: 
main  idea). 

Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  author  uses  more  than  one  adjective  or 
adverb  to  emphasize  the  mood  and  feelings  of  the  story.  For  example: 
talking  earnestly  and  low.  (finding  details)  Skim  and  find  others:  trouble 
and  discomfort , change  and  newness , scents  and  sounds. 
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Have  them  distinguish  between  the  many  moods  of  the  rat.  For 
example:  ill-humoured,  when  he  first  meets  the  swallows;  wistful,  when 
he  realizes  they  really  mean  to  leave.  Why  does  the  rat  seem  so  ill- 
humoured  the  first  time  that  we  meet  him?  Why  did  the  rat  want  the 
swallows  to  stay?  Comment  on  the  rat’s  sympathy  towards  the  swallows; 
the  swallows’  for  the  rat.  Capturing  the  tone  of  a passage  is  a lesson  in 
comprehension.  Let  them  read  the  parts  in  which  the  rat  sounds 
disgusted,  jealous,  wistful. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Thinking  Beyond  the  Story — How  do  you  think  the  rat  will  feel 
when  the  swallows  leave?  What  are  the  birds  going  to  do  now? 

2.  Give  an  example  from  real  life  where  a similar  situation  arises: 
going  on  a holiday;  moving  to  a new  location;  a birthday  party  to  which 
you  are  not  invited. 

3.  Secure  a copy  of  Wind  in  the  Willows  by  Kenneth  Grahame 
(Heritage)  and  share  its  delightful  whimsy  with  the  children  until  they 
want  to  read  it  for  themselves. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Just  So  Stories , Kipling  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

The  Jungle  Book , Kipling  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  MacDonald  (Brett-Macmillan) 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin  (World  Publishers) 


PAGES  160-169 

Language  of  the  Woods 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / bluebells,  thrush,  bob-tail,  cocked,  feathering,  weasel,  under- 
growth, bramble,  bolted,  clutch,  ferns. 

New  Words  / bustled,  spaniel,  code,  preened,  disgust,  slinking,  ancient. 
Review  Words:  / delicately,  quivering,  snaky,  pounced,  tremendous, 
pheasant,  unpopular. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Applying  generalizations,  making  comparisons, 
making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  65;  following  directions:  Workbook,  p.  65. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary:  pronunciation,  phonetic  spelling,  syl- 
labication. Use  the  classroom  dictionary  to  establish  the  pronunciation  of 
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bustled.  Compare  with  whistled,  gentle.  Establish  that  the  le  principle  in  syllabica- 
tion holds  whether  the  preceding  t is  sounded  or  not.  Note  also  the  dictionary 
pronunciation  of  listen,  bramble.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  special  and  ancient.  Note  the  j sound  of  i in  spaniel  and  the  sh  sound  of  c in  ancient. 
Under  each  word,  list  other  words  which  the  pupils  know  in  which  the  same 
phonetic  element  is  present.  Use  the  word  list  on  page  433  of  the  Reader. 
Multiple  meanings:  Workbook,  p.  65. 

Organization  Skills  / Selecting  details,  listing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  ability  to  make  animals  talk  like  humans  and  with  humans,  is  one 
reason  for  the  success  of  many  children’s  stories,  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
The  Stories  of  Dr.  Dolittle , for  example. 

In  this  story,  “Language  of  the  Woods,”  the  author  uses  the  same 
technique. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Boo  and  her  friends,  Spot,  the  dog,  and  Sydney,  the  sparrow, 
are  walking  quietly  through  the  woods. 

2.  Suddenly  a blackbird  spreads  the  alarm  that  there  are  enemies 
in  the  woods. 

3.  In  a whimsical  way  the  author  tells  how  the  birds  and  animals 
react  to  the  threat  of  danger. 

4.  In  an  amusing  “aside,”  Boo,  Spot  and  Sydney  argue  the  merits  of 
human  versus  animal  sensory  power. 

5.  Spot  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  power  of  interpreting  the 
“unseen”  and  his  training  as  a “pointer.” 

6.  In  the  dramatic  episode  of  the  meeting  with  the  pheasant  family, 
the  author  includes  factual  information  about  the  habits  of  this  distinctive 
game-bird. 

7.  Spot  redeems  himself  by  routing  a bloodthirsty  fox  which  had 
discovered  the  pheasants’  nest. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Write  the  title  of  the  selection  on  the  chalkboard.  Develop  the 
concept  of  “language”  as  any  means  of  expressing  ideas  which  can  be 
perceived.  Sights,  sounds,  sensations  of  touch,  smell  and  taste,  can  all 
express  ideas.  A person’s  anger  can  be  expressed  by  his  appearance  as 
well  as  by  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  idea  of  a good  cook  can  be  gained 
from  the  touch,  taste  and  odour  of  her  cooking. 
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“In  this  story,  the  hero  understood  the  language  of  the  woods  some- 
what differently  than  you  might  have  done.  See  if  you  can  find  out  who 
the  hero  was,  and  how  the  hero  perceived  what  was  being  ‘said.’” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  discuss  facts  learned  in  the  first  reading.  Use 
the  following  outline  to  check  the  pupils  on  remembering  details. 
Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  story  again  if  they  cannot  remember. 


Have  the  pupils  skim  the  story  again  or  recall  humorous  situations. 
(applying  generalizations)  For  example:  The  argument  between  Spot 
and  Boo  about  their  respective  senses  of  smell,  humorous  phrases  such 
as  stuff  and  rabbits.  Find  examples  of  sound  pictures  in  the  story:  fluttered 
excitedly , anxious  cooing  voice , rustle  and  chattering , etc. 

Make  a comparison  of  “Language  of  the  Woods”  and  “The  Swallows’ 
Departure.”  The  difference  in  style  is  clearly  evident.  The  animals  in 
this  story  do  not  converse  with  each  other  at  the  same  high  level  as  those 
in  “The  Swallows’  Departure.”  The  moods  are  different.  Continue 
with  the  comparison  by  asking,  “What  did  you  like  in  this  story?  Did 
you  like  it  better  than  ‘The  Swallows’  Departure?’  Why?  Why  not?” 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  This  might  be  a selection  for  choral  reading.  Individual  pupils 
could  be  assigned  the  parts  of  Boo,  her  friends,  and  the  animals  and  birds 
they  meet. 

2.  Make  a list  of  ways  in  which  animals  protect  themselves.  Use 
pictures  from  magazines  to  illustrate  natural  armour , nature's  protective 
colouring , signals,  mimicry. 

3.  One  of  the  most  delightful  films  to  enrich  and  enlarge  the  theme  of 
the  story  is  “The  Hunter  and  the  Forest”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica). 
There  is  no  commentary.  The  whole  mood  of  the  film  is  developed 
through  superb  photography  and  clever  background  music.  The 


Language  of  the  Woods 


I.  The  Creatures  in  the  Woods 

A.  The  creatures  which  did  not  belong 

B.  The  creatures  which  belonged 

C.  The  warning 

D.  Response  to  danger 


III.  The  Pheasant  Family 

A.  An  angry  father 

B.  Boo’s  soft  words 

C.  The  family 


II.  Signs  and  Signals 

A.  A new  leader 

B.  Spot’s  story 

C.  Spot’s  signal 


IV.  Danger 

A.  The  slinking  intruder 

B.  An  ancient  story 

C.  The  hero 
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hunter’s  changing  attitudes  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
world  of  nature  are  quite  apparent.  The  film  can  also  be  used  for 
language  development. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Lei’s  Go  Outdoors , Huntington  (Doubleday) 

Vanishing  Wilderness , La  Monte  (Liveright) 

Forest  Neighbours , Patch  and  Fenton  (Brett-Macmillan) 

The  Friendly  Forests , Moore  (Brett-Macmillan) 


PAGES  170-173 

A Wonderful  Worker 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / subjects,  pollen,  tilt,  mass,  snap-dragon,  stamens. 

New  Words  / hexagon,  obtain,  mandibles,  elastic,  larder. 

Review  Words  / sweat,  tongue,  scarcely. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues,  phonetic  spelling,  syllabication. 

Use  A Little  Dictionary  to  study  the  syllabication  of  hexagon.  Note  that  short  a 
ends  the  second  syllable,  and  that  the  word  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  principle 
of  syllabication.  Use  the  ex  words  in  A Little  Dictionary  starting  with  expedition 
to  show  that  x is  frequently  pronounced  ks.  Use  the  following  words  in  A Little 
Dictionary  to  show  that  where  x occurs  between  two  vowels,  the  k sound  goes 
with  the  first  vowel,  and  the  j sound  with  the  second  as  in  axis,  intoxicating. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing  related  ideas,  outlining,  outlining  in  advance: 
Workbook,  68,  69;  bibliography. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Index:  Workbook,  pp.  66,  67. 

Related  Language  Activities  / Writing  a business  letter,  interviewing, 
reporting. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Nectar  from  flowers — a thin,  almost  tasteless  liquid  like  partially 
sweetened  water — is  carried  by  bees  to  the  hive  and  by  some  process  not 
understood  by  man,  is  ripened  into  honey.  It  is  known  that  the  bees  move 
the  changing  nectar  from  place  to  place  within  the  hive  several  times 
during  the  ripening  process.  It  is  suspected  that  the  constant  fanning  of 
wings  helps  to  evaporate  the  excess  water,  and  that  the  nectar  is  acted 
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upon  chemically  while  being  carried  at  the  back  of  the  bee’s  throat.  But 
even  space-age  science  does  not  know  the  exact  processes  which  produce 
the  finished  product. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

Note:  See  Guiding  the  Reading. 

1 . This  is  a factual  presentation  about  the  activities  of  the  bees. 

2.  Main  topics  are  the  construction  of  the  cells  and  the  honeycomb, 
and  the  gathering  of  nectar  and  pollen. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

As  the  children  listen  with  books  closed,  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  selection  to  them,  stopping  before  you  read  the  answer,  “That’s  the 
Busy  Bee.”  Have  the  pupils  decide  who  is  making  this  “low,  humming 
sound.” 

Using  only  the  illustrations  in  the  Reader,  have  the  pupils  discuss  bees 
and  bee-keeping.  Ask  them  what  other  information  they  would  like  to 
learn  about  bees.  A list  of  their  questions  can  be  placed  on  the  chalk- 
board: What  do  bees  eat?  How  is  honey  made?  What  does  the  inside  of 
the  hive  look  like?  The  pupils  should  now  read  the  entire  story  silently  to 
answer  their  questions. 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Before  the  pupils’  questions  are  answered,  suggest  that  an  outline  of 
the  article  will  assist  in  giving  complete  answers.  Build  up  a chalkboard 
outline  with  the  pupils’  help. 


A Wonderful  Worker 


I  The  Bee  Family 

A.  Queen 

B.  Grubs 

C.  Workers 

II  The  Hive 

A.  Cells 

1.  cradle 

2.  storage 

3.  shape 

B.  Honeycombs 

1.  arrangement 

2.  construction 


III  The  Workers 

A.  Food  Gatherers 

1.  nectar 

2.  pollen 

3.  disposal 

B.  Housekeepers 

1.  nurse 

2.  clean,  cool 

3.  guard 
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Skim  the  selection  to  have  the  pupils  note  the  frequent  use  of  “quote” 
signals.  Give  the  children  practice  in  using  this  kind  of  context  clue 
to  establish  word  meanings. 

Examples:  “hive”  — the  home  of  the  bees,  like  a busy  town 

where  thousands  of  bees  live  and  work 
together 

“cells”  — cradles,  beeswax,  needed  to  store  honey 

and  pollen  in 

“hexagon”  — six-sided,  fit  neatly  together 

“honeycomb” — a group  of  cells 
“mandibles”  — -jaws 

“nectar”  — a sweet  juice  found  in  flowers 


Have  the  pupils  skim  the  selection  to  note  examples  of  context  clues 
where  “quote”  signals  are  not  used. 

Examples:  grubs  — the  babies  of  the  beehive 

mass  — a swarm  of  bees 

wax  — a yellow,  fatty  substance  excreted  by  the  bees 

which  forms  into  tiny  scales,  used  to  build 
honeycombs 

elastic  — will  go  into  any  shape,  flexible 

larder-cells — a supply  for  wet  days 

Compare  the  division  of  work  in  a beehive  with  our  organizations. 
(Making  Comparisons) 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . This  article  omits  many  related  aspects  of  beekeeping.  The  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  set  purposes  for  extended  reading.  All  of  these 
activities  must  be  continually  related  to  “A  Wonderful  Worker”  for  the 
full  benefit  of  the  experience. 

a.  Have  a committee  look  for  books  about  bees  in  the  classroom 
library. 

b.  A correspondence  group  could  write  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  more  information. 

c.  Another  group  could  find  magazine  pictures  and  articles. 

d.  One  group  could  interview  a local  beekeeper  and  make  a 
report  to  the  class. 

2.  Film:  “Honey  Bee,”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 

3.  Further  Reading: 

First  Book  oj  Bees , Tibbets  (Watts) 

Honeybee , Adrian  (Holiday) 

Judy’s  and  Andrew’s  Book  oj  Bees , Coaman  (Trans  Atlantic) 

Makers  oj  Honey , Phillips  & Crowell  (Random  House) 

0 
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PAGES  174-180 


Keeping  Still  in  the  Woods 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / poplar,  weasel,  keen,  scent,  trotted,  partridge,  brood,  chestnuts, 
chit,  feeding-ground. 

New  Words  / cushion,  considerable,  fortunately,  haunches,  bulging, 
cruellest,  ally,  hornet,  straddling,  screeches,  resembled. 

Review  Words  / saplings,  itched,  squirmed,  poisoned,  familiar,  neighbouring. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Testing  and  applying  generalizations;  making 
comparisons;  finding  details;  making  inferences;  predicting  outcomes:  Workbook, 
P-  71. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  meanings. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing  information:  Workbook,  p.  70;  main  ideas, 
summarizing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  was  born  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick  in 
1860.  He  spent  his  early  years  as  a schoolmaster  and  professor  at  King’s 
College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1896,  he  went  to  New  York  to  follow 
a literary  career.  Here  he  began  his  prolific  writing  of  adventure  stories, 
romances,  poems  and  nature  stories.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
First  World  War,  and  later  helped  to  write  the  official  history  of  Canada’s 
part  in  that  conflict. 

Roberts  remains  one  of  Canada’s  most  intensely  national  poets,  and 
his  stories  of  wildlife  continue  to  lure  the  reader,  both  young  and  old, 
into  the  animal  kingdom.  “Keeping  Still  in  the  Woods”  is  a chapter 
from  Children  of  the  Wilds. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  story  tells  of  a young  boy  and  his  uncle  who  took  an  observa- 
tion trip  in  the  woods,  and  the  adventures  they  had  there. 

2.  The  theme  is  the  continuous  struggle  for  life  in  the  animal  world: 
partridge  and  the  fox;  weasel  and  the  rabbit;  hornet  and  the  grub. 

3.  Tension  builds  up  through  the  device  of  the  uncomfortable  stick. 

4.  Vivid  description  of  the  animals’  behaviour  is  the  result  of  attention 
to  minute  detail. 

5.  Descriptive  sound  and  sight  passages:  great  bulging  eyes;  small,  low, 
snaky,  slim  beast;  showing  its  teeth  in  a soundless  snarl;  uttering  loud  screeches-: 
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Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

A Quiz  on  Wild  Animals 

From  the  three  choices  given,  choose  the  animal,  bird  or  insect  which 
(a)  eats  poplar  bark? — weasel,  (beaver),  hornet;  (b)  has  bulging  eyes? — 
partridge,  grub,  (rabbit);  (c)  is  the  most  cruel? — (weasel),  rabbit, 
sparrow;  (d)  screeches? — rabbit,  wolf,  (bluejay);  (e)  can  have  a brood? — 
rabbit,  (partridge),  weasel;  (f)  trots? — (wolf),  elephant,  rabbit. 

More  questions  for  Readiness:  Vocabulary  and  Context  Clues. 
Using  A Little  Dictionary:  Name  two  wild  animals  that  (a)  often  sit  on 
their  haunches;  (b)  resemble  each  other  closely. 

Choose  several  pictures  of  familiar  animals  from  the  picture  file  and 
show  them  to  the  class.  Ask  how  they  would  go  about  studying  the 
habits  of  these  animals.  “What  do  you  think  you  would  see?”  Ask  several 
of  the  pupils  to  tell  of  adventures  they  have  had  in  the  woods. 

“This  story  will  tell  us  how  a boy  and  his  uncle  tried  such  an  experi- 
ment and  what  happened  to  them  as  a result.”  Have  the  story  read 
silently  to  discover  how  the  boy  became  involved  in  a forest  struggle. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Discuss  the  boy’s  reaction  to  the  struggle  for  life  which  he  observed 
in  the  woods.  “What  do  you  think  Bill  learned  from  his  observations?” 
(making  inferences) 

This  story  is  actually  like  a play  of  several  scenes.  Suggest  titles  for 
the  various  scenes,  (outlining) 

I.  The  Stage  is  Set 

II.  The  Players  Enter  and  Reveal  the  Theme 

III.  Tragedy  Is  Prevented 

“Every  action  scene  has  heroes  and  villains.”  Identify  the  heroes  and 
villains  in  each  scene,  (applying  generalizations) 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  has  made  this  simple  plot  very  vivid  and 
exciting  because  he  describes  everything  with  accuracy.  Find  and  read 
aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  which  describe 

a.  the  discomforts  of  sitting  still  e.  the  fox  watching  Bill  and  Uncle  Andy 

b.  the  approach  of  the  weasel  f.  the  rabbit  awaiting  death 

c.  the  rabbit  watching  Bill  g.  the  partridge  leading  the  fox  away. 

d.  the  hornet  attacking  the  grub 

Make  a comparison  between  this  story  and  “Language  of  the  Woods,” 
noting  similarities  and  differences  in  plot,  descriptions,  characters, 
vocabulary  and  setting. 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  71:  a short  passage  written  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts. 

2.  Which  parts  of  the  story  do  these  titles  fit?  Arrange  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  in  the  story. 

Sitting  Still  in  the  Woods  The  Death  of  a Grub 

Hello  Mr.  Rabbit  How  to  Fool  a Fox 

Enter  the  Villain  On  Saving  Rabbits 

3.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  one  group  to  be  responsible  for  each 
of  the  little  stories  above.  Some  members  of  the  group  could  write  a short 
summary  of  what  happens;  others  could  draw  delightful  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  scene.  Present  this  combination  of  summaries  and  paintings 
to  another  class  as  a class  summary  of  “Keeping  Still  in  the  Woods.” 

4.  These  questions  will  help  the  pupil  to  gather  together  scattered 
details  into  a new  form  of  presentation: 

a.  How  did  the  partridge  fool  the  fox? 

b.  Describe  how  the  hornet  disposed  of  the  grub. 

c.  How  did  the  weasel  trap  the  rabbit? 

5.  Further  Reading: 

Kildee  House , Mirshy  (Doubleday) 

Deer  in  the  House , Hartman  (Hood) 

The  Jack  Rabbit,  DeVault  (Ryerson) 

6.  Record:  “Sounds  of  Nature”  (Vol.  1,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Naturalists),  can  add  a pleasing  new  dimension  to  the  impressions 
developed  in  the  story. 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  4 

Concepts 

Many  of  the  words  in  this  unit  are  concepts  in  natural  science.  This 
exercise  will  test  the  pupil’s  understanding  of  some  of  these  specific 
concepts.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  enlarge  this  exercise. 

In  each  sentence  below,  one  word  can  be  matched  with  a group  of 
words  which  define  its  meaning.  Underline  the  word  in  the  sentence. 
Bracket  the  group  of  words  that  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  you 
underlined. 

1.  The  bees  swarmed  to  the  flowers  to  gather  the  rich  nectar  to  be 
converted  by  a miracle  of  nature  from  (sweetened  water)  into  honey. 

2.  Please  buy  me  a souvenir  as  a (remembrance)  of  your  trip  to  Jamaica. 

3.  The  fibres  of  straw  were  woven  with  (fine  threadlike  pieces)  of 
string  into  a home  for  the  oriole. 
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4.  When  one  cell  which  has  the  shape  of  a hexagon  is  joined  with  the 
other  (six-sided  cells),  a hive  of  unbelievable  strength  is  formed. 

5.  In  the  maple  the  young  birds  of  the  robin  chirped  a neighbourly 
song  to  the  (nestlings)  of  the  oriole. 

Synonyms 

Each  italicized  word  in  the  sentences  below  suggest  a picture.  This 
picture  can  be  described  by  many  other  words  called  synonyms.  From 
the  synonym  list,  choose  five  words  that  have  the  same  “idea”  as  each  of 
the  italicized  words. 

1 . The  tall  willows  and  the  lush  meadow  grass  will  screen  his  approach 
to  the  old  mansion. 

2.  Just  because  you  can’t  go  to  the  party,  you  needn’t  languish  all 
evening. 

3.  What  a bustle  there  was  at  the  International  Airport  when  Princess 
Margaret  arrived ! 

4.  By  noon-hour,  the  clammy  weather  seemed  to  have  drowned  all 
ambition  and  energy. 

5.  That  radiant  diamond  has  been  used  in  the  crown  of  every  ruler 
of  England  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

6.  Not  a breath  of  wind  disturbed  th z placid  waters. 

7.  The  drab  countryside  matched  the  broken-down  shacks  of  the  people. 


cold 

unruffled 

quiet 

glittering 

dull 

grey 

sulk 

camouflage 

serene 

fuss 

bright 

moist 

gloomy 

shroud 

lament 

brilliant 

sticky 

despair 

shiny 

peaceful 

cheerless 

cover 

flurry 

mope 

calm 

glowing 

humid 

worn 

disguise 

stir 

veil 

droop 

commotion 

damp 

cover 

scramble 

Answers: 


screen 

languish 

bustle 

clammy 

radiant 

placid 

drab 

camouflage 

mope 

fuss 

moist 

glittering 

serene 

dull 

shroud 

lament 

flurry 

humid 

shiny 

calm 

gray 

veil 

sulk 

commotion 

damp 

brilliant 

quiet 

gloomy 

cover 

droop 

stir 

sticky 

glowing 

peaceful 

worn 

disguise 

despair 

scramble 

cold 

bright 

unruffled 

cheerless 

Comprehension 

Are  the  pupils  developing  skill  in  differentiating  fact  and  opinion,  in 
drawing  conclusions  and  making  generalizations?  After  they  have  read 
the  following  passage,  assign  the  questions  below. 

The  beaver  stood  very  still,  looking  intently  in  my  direction.  Then  two 
sounds  broke  out  in  the  solitude  which  engaged  my  attention.  A loon  flew  over, 
so  low  that  the  whistle  of  his  wings  could  be  heard.  The  beaver  looked  up  but 
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showed  not  the  least  bit  of  alarm.  An  instant  later  from  far,  far  in  the  distance 
came  the  cry  of  a wildcat.  At  this  the  beaver  was  all  alertness  and  attention. 
He  faced  about  in  the  direction  of  the  cry.  Here  was  the  voice  of  his  age-old 
enemy,  the  one  of  whom  he  must  be  the  most  wary.  Always  had  the  wildcat 
been  a constant  danger  to  the  beaver.  Sometimes  a big  beaver  had  been  able 
to  defeat  a wildcat,  but  usually  the  victory  goes  to  the  latter  creature.  Hence 
the  beaver  has  learned  to  seek  the  safety  of  deep  water  while  this  enemy  is  at 
hand.  That  night  I feared  the  wildcat  cry  might  bring  an  end  to  my  adventure. 
The  beaver  stood  for  several  minutes  listening  into  the  distance,  ready  for  flight 
into  the  lake.  But  the  cry  was  not  repeated,  and  finally  the  beaver  lost  his 
concern.  Once  more  he  turned  his  attention  to  me.  (From  Grand  Adventure, 
Sam  Campbell) 

1 . Can  you  find  two  opinions  given  by  the  author? 

2.  What  can  you  conclude  from  the  beaver’s  behaviour  towards  the 
author?  From  the  man’s  behaviour? 

3.  What  general  statement  can  you  make  from  this  passage  about  all 
beavers? 

4.  Suggest  how  the  adventure  might  have  ended. 

5.  “The  beaver’s  behaviour  did  not  make  sense.  He  was  alarmed  at 
what  he  could  hear,  but  not  at  what  he  could  see.”  Discuss  this  statement. 

Thinking  About  Unit  4 

Try  to  remember  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the 
selections  in  unit  4.  You  may  have  to  do  some  rereading  if  you  find  the 
questions  too  difficult. 

1 . For  each  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  story  list  the  qualifications 
needed  for  successful  hunting.  Give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

2.  Why  is  each  of  the  following  a pest?  Mice,  Grasshoppers,  Hairy 
Caterpillars. 

3.  Outline  the  different  jobs  of  the  Queen  Bee,  the  Worker  Bee. 

4.  In  what  ways  does  the  Baltimore  Oriole  stand  out  from  other  birds? 

5.  Tell  how  man  is  beginning  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  birds. 

6.  Tell  why  these  birds  are  pests:  Hawks,  Starlings. 

7.  Explain  (a)  how  the  partridge  hen  uses  camouflage;  (b)  how 
different  animals  that  you  have  met  in  this  unit  signal  danger  to  their 
neighbours. 
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UNIT  5:  HEROES  AND  ADVENTURE 

Children  may  be  slow  to  define  “hero”  or  “adventure,”  but  they  are 
always  quite  certain  when  they  meet  either  one.  They  recognize  in  this 
kind  of  reading  something  beyond  action,  excitement,  glamour  and 
suspense.  They  want  to  be  swept  up  in  all  of  these,  but  they  expect  also 
to  be  moved  by  a story  of  high  idealism. 

Most  of  the  selections  in  this  unit  will  satisfy  this  expectation,  some 
to  a greater  extent  than  others.  If  children  appear  dissatisfied  with  a 
selection  because  the  hero  isn’t  very  real,  or  the  action  isn’t  too  meaning- 
ful, the  wise  teacher  will  not  pedantically  defend  it  because  she  thinks  it 
should  strike  a spark  in  the  reader.  Adults  sometimes  rate  all  “hero” 
stories  highly  in  the  interest  of  character  development.  But  uncritical 
acceptance  of  everything  in  print  is  highly  dangerous.  Within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  and  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  any  “hero”  story 
becomes  all  the  more  vital  for  critical  reading.  The  two  biographical 
sketches  in  this  unit,  “The  Lady  with  the  Lamp,”  and  “Captain  Scott” 
give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  children’s  ability  to  read 
critically. 

Encourage  the  children  to  form  their  own  judgments.  They  will  see 
the  “whole”  John  Haskell — appreciative,  bold,  but  impatient,  Robin 
Hood’s  vanity,  Captain  Scott’s  capacity  for  error,  Tom  Sawyer’s  laziness, 
and  Florence  Nightingale’s  remoteness  from  everyday  living. 


PAGE  182 

Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men 

Our  introductory  poem,  an  excerpt  from  the  Apocrypha,  the  longest 
work  of  Jewish  Wisdom  literature,  was  written  about  200  B.C.  It  is  a 
hymn,  “Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men.”  The  simple  dignity  of  the 
language,  the  philosophical  ideas  it  clothes,  make  it  a natural  selection 
for  choral  reading.  The  children  should  appreciate  its  merits  before 
choral  reading  begins.  It  is  sonorous  and  rolling  in  the  opening  tribute 
to  Jehovah,  definite  in  stating  the  security  of  true  fame,  and  simple  in 
relating  profound  truth. 
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After  interpretation,  help  them  plan  the  solo  and  group  parts. 
Through  choral  reading,  the  children  will  come  to  experience  the  truths 
expressed  in  the  selection. 

List  comments  and  questions  for  further  listening.  How  can  a man  be 
forgotten  and  still  be  famous?  There  seem  to  be  different  kinds  of  fame. 
Even  ordinary  men  deserve  fame. 

In  the  second  reading,  develop  the  concept  famous.  Use  the  dictionary 
to  find  synonyms  as  peerless,  renowned , celebrated , honourable , worthy. 

Invite  the  children  to  think  of  persons  to  be  listed  under  the  adjective 
famous.  Write  the  reason  for  fame  beside  each  name.  Reread  “Let  Us 
Now  Praise  Famous  Men”  while  the  children  look  at  their  list. 

A discussion  of  the  unit,  “Heroes  and  Adventure”  might  follow. 
Discuss  the  titles  of  the  stories.  The  class  might  like  to  remember  the 
standards  of  “Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men”  for  future  appraisal  of 
this  unit’s  heroes. 


PAGES  183-194 

Two  Logs  Crossing 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / calico,  tannery,  lean-to,  range,  ridge,  packsack. 

New  Words  / stuttered,  flash,  provisions,  generosity,  humour,  generally, 
embers,  galling,  purchase,  balsam,  hemlock,  rickety,  almanac,  symbols. 

Review  Words  / entire,  dent,  fancied,  lugged,  receipt,  recognize. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Interpreting  illustrations:  Workbook,  p.  72;  finding 
main  idea;  finding  details;  making  comparisons;  testing  generalizations;  drawing 
conclusions;  evaluating  character. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  meanings;  syllabication;  context  clues; 
root  words,  suffixes,  compound  words,  variants:  Workbook,  p.  73. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence  of  events,  summarizing  main  ideas, 
outlining. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Although  he  is  a fictional  character,  John  Haskell  is  a real  hero  of 
pioneer  times.  He  acquired  wisdom  the  hard  way,  through  experience. 
The  lot  of  a growing  boy  in  pioneer  times  was  a difficult  one.  Farming 
was  a seasonal  operation.  During  ploughing,  seeding  and  harvesting 
periods,  every  able-bodied  boy  in  the  family  was  expected  to  help  at  home 
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on  the  family  farm.  Between  times,  he  was  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
cash  income  of  the  family  by  working  in  the  saw-mill,  the  tannery,  or  in 
any  type  of  work  the  community  offered.  The  problem  of  securing  a job 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  grown  men  of  the  community  also 
wanted  other  work  in  slack  farming  periods. 

Enterprising  youngsters  who  were  unable  to  get  work  turned  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  if  the  countryside  afforded  opportunity. 
The  lazier  ones  loafed,  being  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  reproachful 
parents. 

The  elite  of  the  pioneer  community  and  the  idols  of  adventurous 
young  boys  were  the  trappers  who  worked  hard  during  the  winter  months 
and  lazed  away  the  summer.  Men  of  some  substance,  they  possessed 
sufficient  assets  to  lay  in  a winter’s  supply  of  food  and  material  to  support 
them  while  they  worked  their  remote  trapping  ranges.  Returning  in  the 
spring  with  their  winter’s  catch,  they  bartered  for  their  immediate  needs 
but  obtained  cash  for  the  balance. 

The  story  “Two  Logs  Crossing”  is  a digest  of  a series  of  incidents  from 
the  book  of  the  same  title.  John  Haskell,  a boy  of  sixteen,  finally 
achieves  the  status  of  the  pioneer  community’s  hero — the  trapper. 

Analysis  of  the  Story 

1.  Action  begins  immediately.  There  is  little  explanation  of  the 
characters  or  previous  events. 

2.  The  characterization  is  good.  Seth,  the  Judge  and  John  all  come 
to  life. 

3.  There  is  much  realistic,  factual  reporting — life  on  the  trap  line,  the 
spring  break-up,  John  “going  it”  alone. 

4.  The  “build-up”  to  the  accident  increases  the  power  of  the  climax. 
The  Judge’s  reaction  to  John’s  failure  is  almost  an  anti-climax. 

5.  The  author  creates  suspense  by  revealing  John’s  second  chance 
only  at  the  end. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Demonstrate  the  principle  of  “Two  Logs  Crossing.”  “Bridge  two 
books  with  a pencil.  Try  to  push  an  eraser  across.  Then  use  two  pencils 
side  by  side.  Which  is  easier?”  After  you  have  told  them  that  the  hero  is 
a trapper,  imagine  how  this  principle  might  be  connected  with  the  story. 

“This  story  is  about  a boy,  John  Haskell,  whose  father  died  and  left 
John  to  care  for  his  mother  and  his  five  brothers  and  sisters.  The  story 
tells  you  about  some  adventures  and  difficulties  John  had  in  starting  out 
to  earn  a living  for  the  family.  Now  read  the  story  and  find  out  John’s 
misadventures  of  youth.” 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

“Let  us  read  Part  I of  the  story.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  what  this  part 
of  the  story  is  chiefly  about.”  (finding  main  ideas)  “Did  you  notice, 
any  expressions  which  you  seldom  hear  today?  Skim  through  Part  I 
again.”  (finding  details) 

In  which  part  of  the  story  did  John  seem  to  lose  his  tongue?  The 
Judge  demand  a record  of  the  loan?  Which  sums  up  John’s  feeling  for 
Seth?  (testing  generalizations)  Have  the  children  read  these  passages 
aloud  to  check  vocabulary. 

Use  the  classroom  dictionary  to  find  out  the  various  meanings  of  range 
other  than  its  meaning  in  this  story  context.  Select  pupils  to  write  these 
words  in  syllables  on  the  chalkboard : suspected , generosity , humour , provisions. 

“Now  let  us  read  Part  II.  Which  of  our  questions  are  still  unanswered? 
As  you  read,  notice  the  order  in  which  things  happen.”  (sequence) 
Follow  with  making  gomparisons:  the  two  interviews  with  the  Judge. 
Stress  oral  reading  in  pupils’  answers. 

Use  context  clues  to  develop  the  meaning  of  the  words  galling , fell, 
landmark , rickety , gruffer. 

“In  Part  III,  the  author  starts  out  trying  to  mislead  you.  Stop  reading 
when  you  think  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Then  turn  your 
book  over.”  Have  the  children  summarize  the  story  so  far.  Read  on  to 
compare  the  two  trapping  expeditions.  Stress  oral  reading  in  pupils’ 
answers.  Use  the  classroom  dictionary  to  develop  the  special  meaning  of 
the  word  earn.  Use  A Little  Dictionary  to  decide  what  kind  of  symbols 
might  have  been  on  the  almanac. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Of  what  importance  to  the  story  are  the  following? 

a.  The  broken  cook  kettle 

b.  The  light  in  the  Judge’s  house  at  10.30 

c.  John’s  great  desire  to  share  his  good  fortune 

d.  Seth’s  decision  to  move  west 

2.  In  the  story  you  learn  something  about  life  in  a pioneer  com- 
munity. Gather  all  the  facts  together  into  an  outline  under  the  heading 
“Life  In  A Pioneer  Community.” 

4.  The  children  might  be  interested  in  finding  in  the  selection  details 
given  about  trapping  in  the  northern  woods. 

5.  From  the  story,  find  out  where  John  went  trapping  (Moose  River). 
From  a geography,  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  find  out  where  moose  live. 
From  a Canadian  Almanac  find  where  Moose  River  P.O.  is,  or  where 
other  post  offices  are  with  the  word  “Moose”  in  the  name.  (Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.)  Where  do  you 
think  this  might  have  taken  place?  Why? 
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6.  From  what  you  have  learned  in  the  story,  write  a description 
entitled  “Spring  Comes  To  The  Northern  Woods.” 

7.  Write  the  diary  entry  for  a winter  day  in  the  life  of  a trapper. 

8.  Prepare  a debate,  “It  Pays  To  Listen  To  Experienced  People.” 

9.  Film:  “Fur  Country”  (National  Film  Board)  will  encourage  some 
of  the  children  to  read  the  entire  book,  Two  Logs  Crossing  by  Walter  D. 
Edmonds  (Dodd). 

10.  Further  Reading: 

Cadmus  Henry , Edmonds  (Dodd) 

Matchlock  Gun,  Edmonds  (Dodd) 

Tom  Whipple , Edmonds  (Dodd) 

Copper-Toed  Boots,  De  Angeli  (Doubleday) 

Trap  Line  North,  Meader  (Dodd) 


PAGES  195-204 

Son  of  the  Eagle 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / sun  god,  blue  gods,  rice  basket,  sacred  fir  tree,  limitless,  needle 
of  rock. 

New  Words  / terraces,  typhoon,  bolos,  confusion,  summit,  gird,  sacrifices, 
taunts,  endure,  jutted,  ravines,  lee,  fended,  projection,  murderous,  granite. 

Review  Words  / vast,  jutted,  moaned,  scorn,  dozed,  crouched,  confusion, 
huddled,  hobbled,  cautiously,  unconscious,  thrust. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Interpreting  illustrations;  remembering  details; 
evaluating  character;  evaluating  attitudes;  making  comparisons;  drawing 
conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  74. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues;  figurative  expressions:  Workbook, 
p.  76;  Diacritical  marks:  Workbook,  p.  75. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing:  Workbook,  p.  74;  main  points;  sequence  of 
events. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  is  a story  of  a man  who  became  famous  among  his  own  people 
because  of  a brave  act  that  he  did.  The  story  took  place  a long  time  ago 
but  the  story  of  Tonko’s  bravery  is  still  told  by  the  people  who  live  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pulog  in  the  Philippines.  Tonko,  the  Silent  One,  came 
to  be  called  Tonko,  the  Bravest  of  All.  The  story  illustrates  the  courage 
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of  man.  The  hero  of  the  story  does  not  appear  very  courageous  in  the 
beginning,  however.  But  if  heroism  occurs  when  you  least  expect  it, 
the  result  will  be  a real  human  interest  story. 

Tonko  acted  unselfishly  as  many  fathers  have  done  since  time  began. 
If  we  remember  “Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,”  this  would  be  a good 
place  to  consider  any  father’s  right  to  fame. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

As  you  prepare  to  teach  the  story,  note  the  following: 

1 . The  simple  dignity  of  a primitive  society. 

2.  The  fatalism  of  the  villagers  at  the  loss  of  the  baby. 

3.  The  moral  and  physical  courage  of  the  villagers,  the  old  woman, 
Anika,  Tonko,  the  young  men. 

4.  The  vivid  description,  the  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  parents’ 
indifference  to  pain  in  the  arduous  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

5.  The  switch  of  story  focus  from  Anika  to  Tonko;  the  stark,  dramatic 
realism  of  his  fight  with  the  eagles. 

6.  The  return  to  the  pattern  of  village  life. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  74,  Working  with  Facts.  Page  75,  How  the 
Dictionary  Shows  the  Sounds  of  Vowel  Letters. 

The  16  mm.  film,  “Life  of  a Philippine  Family”  (Coronet),  will 
provide  a good  frame  of  reference  for  the  story. 

Discuss  the  almost  unbounded  love  of  parent  for  child.  Would 
affection  between  parents  and  children  differ  in  more  primitive  times 
and  places? 

A chalkboard  story  like  the  following  could  be  used  to  develop  the 
above  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  present  new  vocabulary  and  concepts. 
“Read  this  silently.  Do  these  ideas  agree  with  the  ones  we  have  been 
discussing?” 

Parents 

Parents  are  the  same  the  world  over.  Whether  Igorot  or  Canadian,  near  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pulog  or  on  the  Western  Prairies,  they  are  capable  of  limitless 
sacrifices  for  their  children.  They  may  be  protecting  them  from  wild  animals 
with  simple  bolo,  from  the  fury  of  a typhoon  in  a granite  shelter,  or  from  the  taunts 
of  other  children  with  a few  words  of  love. 

Invite  questions  about  the  illustrations  in  the  Reader.  The  children 
will  be  curious  about  the  story. 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  give  them  a chance  to 
tell  the  answers  to  their  questions,  or  raise  any  points  about  which  they 
thought,  but  which  they  did  not  find  in  the  story. 

Encourage  recall  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  story.  “What  part  of  the 
story  seemed  very  real  to  you?  Why?  (remembering  details)  What 
kind  of  person  was  Tonko?  Anika?”  (evaluating  character) 

Have  Part  I skimmed  to  find  ways  in  which  this  community  is  like 
ours.  (making  comparisons)  Have  the  children  read  orally  the 
sentences  which  illustrate  Anika’s  grief,  the  old  woman’s  scorn.  Discuss 
the  moral  and  physical  courage  of  Anika,  Tonko,  the  old  woman  and  the 
young  men.  (evaluating  attitudes) 

Have  Part  II  reread  silently  to  the  end  of  page  201 . Help  the  children 
understand  why  this  part  of  the  story  is  so  exciting,  (drawing  conclusions: 
Vivid  description,  appeal  to  the  reader’s  sympathies,  parent’s  indifference 
to  pain)  Have  them  read  orally  to  illustrate  their  comments.  Make  full 
use  of  opportunities  to  develop  vocabulary  skills. 

Have  Part  II  reread  silently  from  page  202  to  the  end,  to  note  the 
sequence  of  events  in  Tonko’s  rescue  of  his  son.  “When  did  you  first 
suspect  that  Tonko  was  going  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story?  In  what  way 
are  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  story  like  the  first  two?”  (making 
comparisons) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Much  of  the  story’s  appeal  lies  in  its  picturesque,  unusual  style. 
Here  are  six  statements  from  the  story  written  in  an  ordinary  way.  Have 
the  children  find  and  discuss  the  author’s  expression. 

a.  A sharp  cry  was  heard  in  the  village.  (The  cry  ran  through  the 
village  as  a knife  pierces  the  flesh,  p.  196.) 

b.  Anika  moved  quickly  because  she  feared  for  her  loved  one.  (Anika 
ran  to  and  fro,  her  long  hair  unbound  and  flying,  p.  196.) 

c.  “You  are  cowards,”  answered  the  old  woman.  (“Ye  be  all 
cowards!  Go  and  growl  with  your  brothers,  the  dogs!”  answered  the  old 
woman,  p.  198.) 

d.  Morning  came.  (The  sun  rose  over  High  Mountain,  p.  199.) 

e.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  and  reached  the  nest.  (Like 
a lizard  going  up  a wall,  he  had  climbed  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  the 
eagles  were  upon  him,  p.  202.) 

f.  The  old  woman  is  dead.  (The  sharp-tongued  old  woman  is  no 
more,  p.  203.) 

2.  Workbook,  page  76.  Living  Language. 

3.  Film:  For  a related  science  lesson — the  eagle  sequence  from  the 
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film  “Birds  of  Prey”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica).  If  the  film  is  not 
available,  the  children  will  want  to  read  about  eagles.  They  might 
include  their  findings  in  a composition  entitled  “The  Eagle  and  Its 
Habits.” 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Vulcan,  McClung  (Morrow) 

Lucio  and  His  Nuong,  Crockett  (Holt) 

Pedro's  Coconut  Skates,  Wood  (Longmans) 

Once  in  the  First  Times,  Sechrist  (Macrae) 

Picture  Story  oj  the  Philippines,  O’Neill  (McKay) 

Pacific  Islands  Speaking,  Sperry  (Brett-Macmillan) 

Call  It  Courage,  Sperry  (Brett-Macmillan) 

Rain  Forest,  Sperry  (Brett-Macmillan) 

Banner  in  the  Sky,  Ullman  (Lippincott) 


PAGES  204-207 

The  Lady  with  the  Lamp 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / luggage,  wards,  man-of-war. 

New  Words  / clergyman,  vicar,  fortnight,  petticoats,  luggage,  heroine, 
enamel,  plea,  invalid. 

Review  Words  / crimson,  moan,  yelps. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences;  testing  generalizations;  drawing 
conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  77;  making  inferences,  evaluating  attitudes,  making 
comparisons. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence  of  events. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  heroine  of  this  biographical  sketch  is  Florence  Nightingale,  whose 
humane  and  constructive  action  raised  European  nursing  standards.  The 
central  character  should  be  seen  against  the  political  background  of 
the  times. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  a period  of  intense  nationalism  in  Europe. 
In  the  many  clashes  of  national  interests  which  marked  the  period,  pre- 
arranged alliances  drew  not  only  the  principals  but  also  allies  into  the 
conflicts.  Such  a conflict  was  the  Crimean  War,  1854-56.  The  principals 
were  the  Turkish  and  Russian  Empires.  Britain  and  France  were  allies 
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of  Turkey.  Russia  fought  alone.  Although  transporting  troops  and 
supplies  from  Britain  and  France  to  the  Crimea  was  regarded  as  a major 
accomplishment  for  that  time,  military  tactics  were  clumsy.  The 
celebrated  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  at  Balaclava  is  an  example. 
Chief  of  the  war’s  outcomes  was  revulsion  at  the  needless  loss  of  life  and 
suffering  in  war. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  introductory  incident  reveals  four  personal  qualities  of 
Florence  Nightingale:  sympathy  for  the  suffering,  persistence,  readiness  to 
learn,  ability  to  inspire  confidence.  The  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
nursing  is  implied  in  the  clergyman’s  remark. 

2.  Recognition  came  to  Florence  Nightingale  gradually,  from  the 
French  wives,  the  soldiers,  the  public. 

3.  The  need  to  minister  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  body  is  reflected 
throughout  the  story. 

4.  The  matter-of-fact  ending  is  probably  as  Miss  Nightingale  might 
have  wanted  it. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Read  Tennyson’s  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  to  the  class.  Intro- 
duce it  by  saying  that  you  want  to  read  a poem  about  war  as  it  was  carried 

on  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  excessive  loss  of  life 
and  suffering  will  naturally 
arouse  comment. 

On  a map  of  Europe 
trace  the  land  and  sea 
transport  routes  from  Lon- 
don to  Boulogne,  across 
Europe  to  the  Crimean 
Peninsula.  Turn  to  the 
sketch  map,  reproduced  on 
the  chalkboard.  Locate 
Scutari,  the  medical  head- 
quarters, and  Balaclava, 
the  scene  of  the  most 
senseless  slaughter. 

“This  war  is  not  remembered  because  it  solved  any  problem.  Wars 
never  do ! True,  the  allies  defeated  Russia,  and  for  a time  preserved  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  far  more  important  was  an  improvement  in 
another  field  of  human  endeavour.  Our  story  today  suggests  what  that 
change  was,  and  how  it  came  about.” 

no 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Suggest  that  after  the  children  have  read  this  short  story  silently,  they 
imagine  the  effect  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  action  on  future  wars.  In 
detailed  study  of  the  story,  have  the  opening  incident  reread  to  draw 
conclusions  about  Florence  as  a child.  Part  I tells  about  one  of  her  first 
patients.  Point  out  the  passage  (p.  205  middle)  Twenty-four  years  passed. 
“What  does  this  suggest  about  the  way  people  in  England  felt  towards 
nurses?”  (making  inferences) 

What  did  the  actions  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mr.  Herbert  reveal 
about  their  character?  (evaluating  character) 

Have  the  story  reread  to  the  end  to  note  the  steps  in  which  recognition 
came  to  Florence  Nightingale,  (sequence) 

Suggest  ways  in  which  Florence’s  care  of  the  sick  dog  and  her  care 
of  the  soldiers  later  were  alike,  (making  comparisons) 

Suggest  why  Florence  used  an  assumed  name.  How  did  she  probably 
spend  her  time  after  the  Crimean  War?  (making  inferences) 

Why  is  the  ending  of  the  story  a suitable  one?  (drawing  con- 
clusions) 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  “Which  picture  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  girl  or  the  woman, 
seems  most  real?  Can  you  suggest  why?” 

2.  Use  the  following  pairs  of  words  in  sentences.  Make  sure  that  the 
ideas  are  connected. 


a.  nurse  — patient 

b.  invalid — clergyman 

c.  plea  — moan 

d.  enamel — crimson 


e.  heroine  — petticoats 

f.  luggage  — fortnight 

g.  vicar  — wards 

h.  thoughtless — yelps 


(Example:  The  patient  asked  the  nurse  to  place  another  pillow  under 
his  head.) 


3.  Workbook,  page  77.  What  Do  You  Think? 


4.  Read  Longfellow’s  poem,  “The  Lady  with  the  Lamp”  or  the 
famous  description  of  the  midnight  watches  which  inspired  it: 


We  went  round  the  whole  of  the  second  story  into  many  of  the  wards  and 
into  one  of  the  upper  corridors.  It  seemed  an  endless  walk  and  was  one  not 
easily  forgotten.  As  we  slowly  passed  along,  the  silence  was  profound;  very 
seldom  did  a moan  or  cry  from  these  suffering  ones  fall  on  our  ears.  A dim 
light  burned  here  and  there.  Miss  Nightingale  carried  her  lantern,  which  she 
would  set  down  before  she  bent  over  any  of  the  patients.  I much  admired  her 
manner  to  the  men — it  was  so  tender  and  kind. 


Ill 


5.  This  would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  introduce  the  children  to 
the  reading  of  biography  : 

The  Heroes , Kingsley  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Famous  Men  of  Medicine , Chandler  (Dodd) 

Famous  Explorers  for  Young  People , Coffman  (Barnes) 

Heroes  of  Civilization , Cottier  (Little) 

People  in  History , Unstead  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Florence  Nightingale,  Nolan  (Messner) 

Louisa  May  Alcott : Her  Life,  Peare  (Holt) 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Shipper  (Random  House) 

Champlain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Syme  (Morrow) 

Christopher  Columbus,  Aulaire  (Doubleday) 

Henry  Hudson,  Syme  (Morrow) 

■ Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  Manton  (Abelard) 


PAGESJJ208-214 

Rocket  Away 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / port,  code,  cradle,  walkie-talkie. 

New  Words  / despatcher,  engineer,  cockpit,  dial,  plastic,  crater,  jagged, 
axis,  fascinated,  blur,  oxygen,  gravity,  horrified,  crackle,  struts,  atmosphere. 
Review  Words  / launching,  nudged,  instrument,  panel,  astonishment. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Interpreting  illustrations:  Workbook,  p.  78;  main 
ideas,  testing  generalizations,  finding  details,  making  inferences,  making  com- 
parisons, drawing  conclusions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Suffix  eer  and  er.  Dictionary,  phonetic  spelling, 
syllabication,  meaning. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing,  making  an  outline. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing,  word  variants. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  year  1957  witnessed  the  removal  of  space  travel  from  the  realm 
of  science  fiction  to  the  realm  of  fact.  The  successful  launching  of  earth 
satellites  means  that  one  should  no  longer  treat  a story  like  “Rocket 
Away”  as  just  another  “Buck  Rogers”  fantasy. 

This  story  omits  many  scientific  details,  but  the  teacher  can  be  assured 
that  the  children  will  raise  many  questions.  The  “space  ship”  is  probably 
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the  “staged”  rocket,  with  the  crew  and  passengers  in  the  “nose.”  It  is 
likely  that  all  humans  aboard  would  remain  in  a horizontal  position 
during  “blast-off”  because  of  great  gravitational  force  at  this  point. 
Practically  all  navigation  would  be  automatic  because  of  its  complexity. 
Force  would  be  applied  until  the  rocket  was  free  of  the  earth’s  gravita- 
tional “pull.”  Landing  on  the  moon  would  likely  be  done  tail  first.  A 
blast  of  the  rocket  motors  would  reduce  speed  to  safe  landing  level  because 
the  force  of  the  motors  would  be  acting  against  the  “pull”  of  the  moon’s 
gravity.  The  return  trip  from  the  moon  would  likely  be  made  in  long, 
spiralling  “sweeps”  until  the  force  of  the  moon’s  gravity  was  overcome, 
and  earth’s  pull  began  to  be  exerted. 

While  many  of  the  concepts  of  space  travel  are  beyond  Grade  V,  the 
basic  principles  can  be  demonstrated.  Rockets  must  make  use  of  tre- 
mendous initial  force  to  gain  momentum  because  of  atmospheric  pressure 
at  the  earth’s  surface.  For  this  reason  rockets  meant  to  travel  great 
distances  are  built  in  “stages,”  actually  two  or  three  rockets  connected 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  most  powerful  engines  are  in  the  first 
“stage,”  but  even  here  the  “blast-off”  lasts  only  a matter  of  seconds  and 
then  momentum  takes  over. 

The  principle  of  thrust  can  be  demonstrated  with  a long,  thin  balloon.  Inflate  it. 
Paste  three  fins  to  its  surface  to  give  it  direction.  Release  the  neck,  and  the  thrust 
of  escaping  air  will  carry  the  balloon  upward.  Rockets  are  powered  by  liquid 
fuels  which  burn  at  very  high  temperatures  releasing  gases.  This  provides  the 
thrust  or  power  required. 

Force  and  momentum : place  a ping-pong  ball  loosely  within  a ring  of  plasticene  on 
one  end  of  a ruler.  Balance  the  ruler  on  a pencil,  like  a teeter-totter.  Tap  the 
free  end  of  the  ruler  sharply.  Force  is  applied  very  briefly,  yet  the  ball  travels  a 
considerable  distance  because  of  momentum.  Notice  how  the  line  of  flight  of  the 
ball  “flattens”  out  when  the  “pull”  of  gravity  starts  to  operate. 

The  first  stage  drops  off  when  a certain  speed  has  been  reached,  and 
the  second  stage  engines  add  more  force,  hence  more  speed.  When  the 
centrifugal  force,  here  the  rocket’s  engines,  propelling  the  rocket  away 
from  the  earth  equals  the  force  of  gravity  pulling  it  back  towards  the 
earth,  the  rocket  will  “orbit”  or  maintain  a constant  speed  in  a fixed  path 
about  the  earth.  This  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  experiment: 
Fields  of  force  among  heavenly  bodies:  a rubber  ball  attached  to  an  elastic  ribbon, 
rotated  slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly,  will  soon  reach  its  “orbit”  where  it  seems 
to  “coast.”  It  is  held  in  place  by  the  centrifugal  force  and  a counter  force 
(gravity)  which  pulls  it  back  towards  the  earth.  If  there  were  no  atmosphere  to 
slow  the  ball  down  (as  is  true  in  outer  space),  it  would  rotate  indefinitely. 

This  is  also  what  keeps  the  moon  travelling  around  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  travelling  around  the  sun. 
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Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  reader  is  immediately  caught  up  in  the  tension  and  excitement 
of  a rocket  “blast-off.” 

2.  The  speed  of  space  travel,  unbelievable  as  it  is,  is  exaggerated  here. 
It  would  likely  take  five  days  and  nights  to  reach  the  moon  because  of  the 
long  arc  of  travel  which  the  space  ship  must  follow.  The  “great  flash  of 
light”  is  probably  the  rocket  motors  checking  its  speed  as  it  “backed”  into 
the  moon. 

3.  The  sensations  of  the  children  in  the  story  are  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reader  feels  very  much  involved  in  the  experience. 

4.  What  it  is  like  on  the  moon,  the  problem  of  adjustment,  the 
contrast  with  earth  is  faithfully  drawn. 

5.  Again  the  time  factor  in  the  return  trip  is  weak.  The  initial 
“blast-off”  from  the  moon  is  less  explosive  than  the  one  from  earth 
because  there  is  no  atmosphere  and  very  little  gravity  to  be  overcome. 
The  rocket  will  actually  “fall”  back  to  earth,  building  up  speed  as  it 
goes  until  checked  by  earth’s  atmosphere.  It  will  probably  take  five 
days  to  return. 

6.  The  “bright  light”  which  flashed  before  the  earth  landing  probably 
followed  the  opening  of  the  space  ports  allowing  bright  sunlight  to  enter. 
This  would  be  safe  enough  within  the  protection  of  earth’s  atmosphere. 

7.  The  matter-of-fact  ending  adds  a touch  of  realism  to  the  story. 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  78.  Learning  from  Illustrations. 

A science  lesson  about  the  principles  of  space  travel  is  a necessary 
background. 

Begin  the  directed  reading  lesson  by  asking  other  questions  not 
covered  in  the  science  lesson.  “What  difference  would  there  be  between 
sending  a rocket  to  the  moon  and  sending  one  to  circle  in  space?  How 
would  it  land?  How  would  it  return?  What  would  it  be  like  on  the 
moon?” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Ask  the  children  for  the  answers  to  their  questions. 

“Think  back  to  David’s  and  Jean’s  adventures  on  the  moon.  They 
did  three  things.  What  were  they?”  (main  ideas) 

“Blast-off”  is  an  exciting  time  on  a rocket  journey.  Does  the  story 
bear  this  out?  Have  the  children  read  aloud  to  prove  their  ideas,  (test- 
ing generalizations)  Teach  the  suffix  eer  in  engineer,  the  suffix  er  in 
dispatcher. 
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What  feelings  did  the  children  experience  in  landing  on  the  moon? 
(finding  details)  Use  A Little  Dictionary  to  study  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  axis. 

What  changes  in  their  normal  behaviour  would  the  children  have  to 
make  as  they  started  out  to  explore  the  moon?  (had  to  carry  own  oxygen 
to  breathe  and  two-way  radio  to  speak;  probably  encased  in  a space  suit) 
Use  A Little  Dictionary  to  study  the  syllabication  of  fascinate. 

The  story  makes  some  interesting  comparisons  between  life  on  the 
moon  and  life  on  earth.  Can  you  find  them?  Use  the  meaning  given  for 
gravity  in  A Little  Dictionary  to  explain  what  David  meant  when  he  used 
the  word.  From  what  root  word  is  horrified  derived? 

Compare  the  “blast-off”  from  the  moon  with  the  “blast-off”  from 
earth.  Compare  the  landing  on  earth  with  the  landing  on  the  moon. 
Have  the  pupils  syllabify  atmosphere  and  check  their  work  with  A Little 
Dictionary. 

“How  well  do  you  think  David  and  Jean  behaved  on  the  trip?  Who 
seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  rocket?  Why  did  the  rocket  land  in  a crater 
on  the  moon?  From  the  story,  how  long  do  you  think  the  round  trip 
took?”  (drawing  conclusions) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Everything  about  space  travel  must  be  carefully  planned.  There 
are  definite  reasons  for  everything  mentioned  in  the  story.  Can  you 
suggest  reasons  for  the  following?  Try  as  many  as  you  can. 

a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a launching  cradle  for  a rocket?  (sup- 
port the  rocket;  provide  access;  shield  surroundings  from  heat) 

b.  Why  did  the  pilot  say  “Code  Number  X-F-4”,  then  “Dial  set?” 
(navigation  done  automatically;  code  is  the  course  or  track  to 
be  followed) 

c.  Why  was  only  one  port  opened  on  the  outward  trip?  (to 
protect  them  from  the  unshielded  rays  of  the  sun) 

d.  Why  were  the  ports  made  of  plastic?  (lighter;  more  flexible) 

e.  Why  would  the  oxygen  be  running  low  while  the  party  was  on 
the  moon?  (The  passengers  would  be  using  it  up.) 

f.  Why  would  the  beams  and  struts  be  seen  by  passengers?  (Walls 
or  covering  panels  would  add  unnecessary  weight.) 

g.  Why  was  a cradle  not  necessary  to  launch  rocket  from  moon? 
(Heat  and  gases  would  do  no  harm.) 

2.  Write  the  conversation  David  or  Jean  might  have  with  a group  of 
friends  after  their  trip  to  the  moon. 

3.  While  on  the  moon,  where  would  David  and  Jean  have  to  look  to 
see  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  stars? 
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4.  List  all  the  facts  about  the  moon  which  you  have  learned  in  the 
story.  Then  organize  these  facts  into  a good  outline  for  easy  reference. 

5.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  the  entire  book,  Rocket  Away , 
Frances  Frost  (McGraw)  from  which  the  story  in  the  Reader  is  taken. 

6.  For  related  science  lessons,  the  16  m.m.  film,  “A  Trip  to  the 
Moon”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  or  the  film-strip  “Travel  in  Space” 
are  recommended. 

7.  Further  Reading  in  Fact  and  Fiction: 

First  Book  of  Space  Travel , Bendick  (Watts) 

Experiments  in  the  Principles  of  Space  Travel,  Branley  (Crowell) 

Going  Into  Space,  Clarke  (Harper) 

A Child’s  Book  of  Space  Travel  (Ryerson) 

By  Space  Ship  to  the  Moon,  Coggins  (Random  House) 

Real  Book  About  Space  Travel,  Goodwin  (Real  Books) 

Wonderful  Flight  to  the  Mushroom  Planet,  Cameron  (Little) 

Miss  Pickerell  Goes  to  Mars,  MacGregor  (McGraw) 

Space  Cat,  Todd  (Scribner) 


PAGES  215-224 


Captain  Scott 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / “Old  Mooney,”  Britannia,  sledges,  emperor,  penguin,  petty 
officer,  rations,  pemmican,  natural  history. 

New  Words  / sapling,  sympathy,  admirals,  cadets,  sub-lieutenants,  stewards, 
persuaded,  expeditions,  arrowroot,  caramels,  baffled,  fossils,  frostbite,  disaster, 
evaported,  intense,  fortitude,  hardihood. 

Review  Words  / laden,  miserable,  volcanic,  companions,  additional,  route. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Main  ideas;  evaluating  character;  making  com- 
parisons: Workbook,  p.  80;  making  inferences;  drawing  conclusions;  testing 
generalizations,  making  generalizations:  Workbook,  p.  80. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication;  accent,  meaning  (using  context): 
Workbook,  p.  79;  special  meanings:  bottom,  stuffed,  masters,  parlour,  leave, 
hardly. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing:  Workbook,  p.  80. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Library  and  reference  skills:  Workbook, 

p.  81. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  last  of  the  great  global  explorations  has  centred  about  the  South 
Polar  regions: 

Captain  Cook  was  the  first  known  explorer  to  have  crossed  the  Antarctic  circle. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  expeditions — French,  English 
and  American,  reached  land  at  various  points  on  the  continent  of  Antarctica. 

In  1902,  Captain  Robert  Scott  made  an  initial  expedition  to  the  Antarctic.  He 
made  discoveries  of  great  importance,  among  them  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
Mountains  and  above  all,  the  discovery  of  the  great  ice  cap  on  which  the  South 
Pole  is  situated.  His  scientific  staff  recorded  their  findings  in  twelve  large  volumes. 

In  1909  an  Englishman,  Ernest  Shackleton,  reached  a point  less  than  a hundred 
miles  from  the  South  Pole.  It  was  a Norwegian  explorer,  Roald  Amundsen,  who 
first  reached  the  South  Pole.  He  and  four  companions  reached  the  South  Pole 
in  December  of  1911,  and  made  camp  on  the  Antarctic  ice-field. 

In  the  meantime,  Scott  was  approaching  the  pole  by  another  route  on  his 
second  expedition.  Scott  reached  the  pole  on  January  18,  1912,  only  to  discover 
evidence  of  Amundsen’s  earlier  arrival.  The  object  of  this  second  expedition  was 
strictly  scientific.  It  was  also  part  of  his  plan  to  reach  the  South  Pole  by  a long 
journey.  Above  all  he  hoped  to  discover  fossils  which  would  throw  light  on  the 
former  history  of  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  he  had  discovered  on  his 
first  expedition.  Our  story  tells  of  the  closing  weeks  of  the  second  expedition. 
Eight  months  later  Wilson,  Bowers  and  Scott  were  found  dead  in  their  sleeping- 
bags.  Oates’  body  was  never  found. 

Antarctica  continued  to  challenge  man.  Admiral  Richard  Byrd  made  four 
expeditions  between  1929  and  ’47.  He  learned  extensive  scientific  and  geo- 
graphic information,  and  charted  much  of  the  sub-continent’s  coastline.  Scientific 
studies  of  Antarctica  are  still  going  on.  In  the  1957-8  Geo-Physical  Year  two 
noted  explorers,  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  of  New  Zealand,  and  Dr.  Vivian  Fuchs  of 
England  repeated  the  earlier  “dashes”  for  the  South  Pole  by  travelling  overland 
from  different  bases.  Hillary  reached  the  Pole  on  the  night  of  January  3,  1958, 
using  snow  tractors.  By  a different  route,  using  both  dog  teams  and  tractors, 
Fuchs  arrived  on  January  20,  1958. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . Parts  I and  II  of  the  selection  are  biographical  in  nature.  Selected 
incidents  reveal  Scott’s  character.  The  imaginative,  daring  child, 
capable  even  then  of  enduring  great  physical  suffering,  becomes  the 
youth  whose  determination  will  be  reflected  in  the  later  events. 

2.  Part  III  shows  how  Scott  sought  out  his  own  destiny,  not  waiting 
for  it  to  seek  him.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  writing  about  the  first 
expedition  from  Scott’s  own  viewpoint.  It  was  a “wonderful  adventure” 
in  spite  of  discomfort,  inconvenience,  the  ever-present  threat  of  death, 
and  three  long  winters  of  voluntary  exile. 

3.  Parts  IV  and  V are  the  high  points  in  the  selection.  Although  the 
material  is  factual,  it  is  presented  in  the  best  tradition  of  story-telling. 
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The  reader  shares  the  high  hopes  of  the  explorer.  To  the  conflict  of  man 
and  the  elements,  is  added  the  conflict  of  man  and  man.  A series  of 
unbelievable  obstacles,  each  stubbornly  overcome,  ends  in  sickening 
disappointment.  Somehow  the  reader  knows  that  these  brave  men  will 
never  return  despite  their  courage. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  79.  Using  the  Dictionary  for  Proof. 

Using  a chalkboard  sketch-map,  trace  the  broad  outlines  of  South 
Polar  exploration.  Omit  reference  to  Scott  in  the  first  outline.  With 
pictures  of  the  icy  wastes , volcanic  peaks , the  emperor  penguin , fossils,  conjure 
up  the  polar  atmosphere.  Introduce  the  concepts  sledges,  rations,  expedi- 
tion, companions,  intense  and  fast  into  the  discussion. 


A 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 
OCEAN 

flSOUTH  GEORGIA 


Shackleton . 

Amundsen , 

Scott -* 

By  * 


JEW  ZEALA 


Introduce  Captain  Scott’s  name  into  the  general  outline.  Using  only 
the  barest  details  and  giving  nothing  of  the  story  away,  discuss  why  Scott 
might  have  been  interested  in  South  Polar  exploration  and  what  kind  of 
man  he  must  have  been. 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  read  Part  I silently  to  answer  their  questions. 
Following  the  discussion,  help  the  children  clarify  the  three  main 
ideas  which  tell  us  about  Scott  as  a child:  (imaginative,  daring,  capable 
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of  enduring  great  physical  suffering).  Vocabulary:  “ Old  Mooney ,”  bottom , 
sapling , sympathy , stuffed. 

Have  the  children  read  Part  II  silently.  Encourage  the  children  to 
evaluate  the  character  of  Scott  as  shown  by  his  actions  in  this 
section:  (practical,  determined).  Have  the  children  support  their  views 
by  reading  orally  from  the  story.  Have  them  compare  the  boy,  the  youth, 
the  man.  Discuss  the  concepts  cadet , admirals,  Britannia , sub-lieutenant, 
masters,  parlour,  stewards,  miserable,  persuaded,  using  A Little  Dictionary. 

Since  the  children  have  not  discovered  the  complete  answer  to  their 
original  purpose  question,  “Why  was  Scott  interested  in  South  Polar 
explorations?”,  use  this  to  motivate  the  silent  reading  of  Part  III.  Suggest 
too  that  they  try  to  discover  from  whose  point  of  view  it  is  written.  Have 
them  reread  the  part  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  kind  of  leader 
Scott  proved  to  be,  illustrating  with  details  from  the  story.  Vocabulary: 
leave,  hardly,  anxiously. 

Have  the  following  passage  from  Scott’s  diary  written  on  the  chalk- 
board to  establish  purposes  for  reading  Part  IV : 

Wednesday  January  10,  Camp  62,  T:  -11°  Only  85  miles  (geog.)  from  the  pole 
but  it’s  going  to  be  a stiff  pull  both  ways  apparently. 

“What  is  his  goal?  Do  you  think  he  will  make  it?  Why?” 

Have  one  or  two  of  the  best  pupils  read  aloud  to  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  222,  the  other  pupils  listening  with  books  closed.  At 
this  point  read  the  following  excerpt  from  Scott’s  diary  to  the  group: 

Tuesday  January  16,  Camp  68,  Height  9,760,  T:  -23.5.  The  worst  has  happened 
or  very  nearly  the  worst  . . . about  the  second  hour  Bower’s  sharp  eyes  detected 
what  he  thought  was  a cairn.  . . . Half  an  hour  later  he  detected  a black  speck 
ahead.  Soon  we  knew  that  this  could  not  be  a natural  snow  feature.  We 
marched  on,  found  that  it  was  a black  flag  tied  to  a sledge  bearer;  near  by  the 
remains  of  a camp;  sledge  tracks  and  ski  tracks  going  and  coming  and  the  clear 
trace  of  dogs’  paws — many  dogs.  This  told  the  story.  . . . 

Have  the  children  imagine  what  happened  next.  Have  them  read 
silently  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

Have  Parts  IV  and  V reread  to  find  reasons  for  Amunsden’s  win 
(dogs  versus  ponies) ; reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Scott  party.  How  does 
the  author  make  the  ending  of  the  story  less  depressing?  (testing 
generalizations)  Do  you  think  the  ending  is  dramatic?  Compare  the 
ending  of  the  story  with  Scott’s  own  last  words. 

“Had  we  lived,  I should  have  had  a tale  to  tell  of  the  hardihood,  endurance 
and  courage  of  my  companions  which  would  have  stirred  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman.  These  rough  notes  and  our  dead  bodies  must  tell  the  tale,  but 
surely,  surely,  a great  rich  country  like  ours  will  see  that  those  who  are  dependent 
on  us  are  properly  provided  for.” 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  “Suppose  Captain  Scott  had  kept  a diary  as  a boy.  From  what 
you  can  recall,  write  the  entry  he  might  have  made — the  day  his  father 
named  him  ‘Old  Mooney,’  the  day  he  fell  into  the  stream,  the  day  he 
cut  himself,  the  day  Beppo  left  him.” 

2.  Of  what  importance  to  the  story  were  the  following? 

—Scott’s  leave  in  London 

— the  long  two  years’  preparation  for  the  expedition 
— the  men’s  interest  in  plants  and  animals 
— being  stuck  in  the  ice  for  three  years 
— the  breaking  of  the  ice-field 
— the  finding  of  mountains 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  these  statements?  Use  facts  from  the  story 
to  support  your  opinion: 

“Scott’s  expedition  was  a success,  and  the  leader,  one  of  England’s 
greatest  legends.” 

“The  departure  of  Oates  into  the  Antarctic  wastes  was  an  act  of 
heroism  of  the  highest  order.” 

4.  Workbook,  page  80,  Biography — the  Story  of  a Life.  Page  81, 
Finding  Information. 

5.  Borrow  a copy  of  Scott’s  Last  Expedition , Murray,  1923.  (Extracts 
from  the  personal  journals  of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott.)  The  children  will 
enjoy  hearing  Scott’s  own  impressions  of  the  events  they  have  read  about. 

6.  Film-strip:  “Captain  Scott”  (Gaumont  British  Instruction)  gives 
some  family  background  and  pictures  of  some  of  his  expeditions. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

With  Scott  to  the  Pole , Marshall  (Country  Life) 

Conquest  of  the  North  and  South  Poles , Owen  (Random  House) 

Edge  of  Danger,  Scoggin  (Knopf) 


PAGES  225-235 

Whitewashing  the  Fence 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  selection  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawye ? 
by  Samuel  Clemens,  alias  Mark  Twain,  first  published  in  1876.  This 
book  and  its  companion  Huckleberry  Finn  tell  the  adventures  of  the  “bad 
boy”  of  a little  Missouri  town,  Tom  Sawyer.  Tom’s  constant  scheming 
to  outwit  his  prim  and  proper  Aunt  Polly,  his  solemnly-sworn  pact  of 
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friendship  with  the  far-from-respectable  Huck  Finn,  and  his  appearance 
with  Huck  at  their  own  funeral  have  entertained  thousands  of  readers 
over  the  years.  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  should  be  required  reading 
for  the  teacher  if  she  has  not  read  the  book  within  the  last  five  years. 

This  dramatized  version  is  an  adaptation  of  one  chapter  of  the  book. 
It  was  especially  written  for  use  in  schools.  Setting  is  only  sketched  in. 
Action  is  only  implied.  A heavy  wavy  line  indicates  action.  The  fun  of 
presentation  is  encouraged  by  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  up  their  own 
actions. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  plot  is  very  simple.  For  misbehaving,  Tom  is  punished  by 
having  to  whitewash  the  fence.  He  turns  a chance  remark  of  Sid’s  into 
an  idea  which  not  only  regained  him  his  freedom,  but  added  to  his 
worldly  wealth,  gave  him  new  status  in  the  “gang,”  and  won  him  a 
reward  from  Aunt  Polly. 

2.  In  this  dramatized  version  setting  is  only  sketched  in,  and  much  of 
the  action  is  implied. 

3.  The  everyday  language  and  expressions  of  nineteenth  century 
Missouri  are  surprisingly  fresh  and  meaningful. 

4.  Characters  are  introduced  with  startling  suddenness;  the  action 
shifts  rapidly  as  the  dialogue  moves  forward. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

The  film  “Mark  Twain  and  Tom  Sawyer”  (National  Film  Institute) 
provides  the  setting  and  information  about  the  author. 

Tell  the  children  something  about  Mark  Twain  the  humourist.  Tell 
an  anecdote  like  this  one: 

One  day  he  was  chided  by  his  wife  for  having  spent  an  hour  at  a townsman’s 
house,  minus  his  collar  and  tie.  Whereupon  he  sent  the  collar  and  tie  by  messenger 
to  the  townsman’s  house  with  this  note:  “This  morning  I spent  an  hour  in  your 
company  minus  my  collar  and  tie.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  look  at  same  for 
an  hour,  then  return.  Yours  truly,  Samuel  Clemens.” 

Introduce  the  play  written  by  this  man  who  could  see  the  humour  in 
life,  and  understood  boys  so  well. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Every  play  has  a plot  or  story  line.  Read  the  play  through  silently  to 
find  out  what  it  is.  (main  idea) 

After  discussing  the  play  in  general,  invite  rereading  by  scenes  in  order 
to  note  changes  in  setting  and  action,  (making  inferences)  Have 
different  children  play  the  characters. 


U.N.S.-5 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Have  the  children  try  out  for  the  various  parts.  If  a tape  recorder 
is  available,  record  each  child’s  initial  reading.  This  will  both  add  to 
the  enjoyment  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  reading.  Keep  the 
production  simple. 

2.  Workbook,  page  82,  Let’s  Make  a Play. 

3.  Film-strip:  “Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  the  Fence”  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica)  following  the  class  presentation. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer , Clemens  (Grosset) 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn , Clemens  (Grosset) 


PAGES  236-240 

Robin  Hood  and  Littlejohn 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / thicket,  quiver. 

New  Words  / advanced,  quoth,  cudgel,  threshing,  advantage,  hawthorns, 
glades,  yeoman,  scot-free,  forbear,  christening,  outlaws,  trysting-place. 

Review  Words  / strolled,  sapling. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Main  ideas,  drawing  conclusions,  making  com- 
parisons, making  inferences,  evaluating  character. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues,  figurative  expressions. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence  of  events:  Workbook,  p.  83;  main  ideas; 
sub-points. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Robin  Hood  was  likely  the  creation  of  the  English  peasantry.  While 
the  original  deeds  attributed  to  him  may  have  been  based  upon  actual 
happenings,  the  nature  of  the  stories  which  have  grown  up  around  his 
name  suggest  that  Robin  emerged  as  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  oppressed  peasants  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Whether  Robin’s  vigorous  career  as  an  outlaw  was  the  result  of  wrongs 
done  himself  or  wrongs  done  the  peasantry  who  certainly  created  his 
legend,  the  legend  lives  on  and  makes  delightful  reading.  He  will  always 
be  loved  for  his  bravery,  his  fairness,  his  thoughtfulness  for  the  “under- 
dog,” and  his  unfailing  good  humour. 
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Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . This  is  a well-known  incident  in  the  legend  of  Robin  Hood,  written 
in  a style  which  matches  the  medieval  setting. 

2.  The  structure  is  simple  and  straightforward.  The  contest  is  the 
high  point  of  the  action.  Interest  is  held  to  the  end  because  everyone 
knows  that  Robin  has  the  stranger  in  his  power. 

3.  Robin  Hood’s  character  is  revealed  in  the  story — quick-tempered, 
proud,  a bit  selfish,  fair-minded,  able  to  laugh  at  himself,  forgiving. 

4.  Little  John’s  arrogance,  courage,  love  of  combat,  rough  humour 
and  ready  loyalty  are  brought  out  in  the  story. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Have  the  children  read  this  chalkboard  introduction: 

Everyone  knows  and  loves  Robin  Hood.  We  read  of  him  meeting  his  yeomen 
at  some  favourite  trysting-place  by  hawthorn  tree  or  in  forest  glade.  We  can  almost 
hear  him  telling  his  men  to  forbear  their  rough  sport  with  cudgel  and  long-bow 
while  he  lays  his  plans.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  is  to  be  taught  a lesson. 
You  can  be  sure  Robin  and  his  merry  band  will  come  off  scot-free. 

Discuss  the  last  sentence  in  particular.  Introduce  the  story  as  one  in 
which  Robin  did  not  come  off  scot-free. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently  discuss  the  question : 
Did  Robin  come  off  scot-free?  Have  the  children  recall  the  five  main 
parts  of  the  story  and  give  each  part  a title,  (main  ideas) 

After  reading,  have  a discussion  with  the  children  using  such  leading 
questions  as: 

Why  did  Robin  Hood  leave  his  band? 

How  did  he  happen  to  meet  the  stranger? 

Why  did  they  quarrel? 

What  weapons  did  they  use?  Why? 

In  your  own  words  describe  the  contest. 

Who  came  to  Robin  Hood’s  aid? 

What  was  the  stranger’s  prize  for  winning? 

Reread  the  story  silently  to  draw  conclusions  about  Robin  Hood. 
Use  the  children’s  five-point  analysis  to  guide  this  reading. 

Note  that  different  aspects  of  Robin  Hood’s  character  are  revealed  as 
the  story  develops.  This  is  a virtue  of  a good  story.  Have  passages  read 
orally  in  support  of  conclusions. 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  This  is  a good  story  for  play  presentation,  especially  for  actors 
who  are  beginners.  Speeches  are  short  and  amusement  stems  from 
action  and  gesture.  Here  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  classroom:  Twelve 
Robin  Hood  Plays  by  Elizabeth  Fleming  (Nelson). 

2.  Have  a discussion  on  sportsmanship  and  pick  out  examples  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

3.  How  would  we  say  it  today? 

a.  “It  is  fourteen  long  days  since  we  have  had  any  sport.” 

b.  . . . each  expecting  the  other  to  give  way. 

c.  “Make  way  for  your  better.” 

d.  . . . quoth  Robin. 

e.  “Look  you!” 

f.  “Now  we  will  play  here  on  this  bridge.” 

g.  . . . they  fell  to  . . . 

h.  They  laid  on  so  fast  and  so  heavy  . . . 

i.  “You  have  won  the  day  this  time — ” 

j.  “Thou  art  a stout  fellow — ” 

4.  Workbook,  page  83.  Thinking  About  a Story. 

5.  Further  Reading: 

Robin  Hood  (Grosset) 

Robin  Hood , Pyle  (Doubleday) 

6.  Film:  “Robin  Hood,”  Audio-Visual  Associates,  16  m.m.  colour 
film. 

7.  Record:  “Robin  Hood”  Columbia  Records. 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  5 

Concepts 

Are  the  children  developing  skill  in  forming  concepts  or  generalizing 
from  details?  The  concepts  below  are  found  in  this  unit.  The  sentences 
about  each  one  may  be  read  to  the  class  or  given  as  a reading  assignment. 

1 . In  by-gone  days,  and  even  today  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  several 
of  these  might  be  worn  by  a woman.  Sometimes  they  can  be  seen,  in 
which  case  they  could  be  of  various  colours.  If  they  serve  only  as  an 
under-garment,  they  would  likely  be  white,  (petticoats) 

2.  He  is  a good  man  who  has  promised  to  serve  others.  He  visits  the 
sick,  and  comforts  the  sorrowing.  On  one  day  of  the  week  he  reminds 
people  of  the  need  to  nurture  their  souls,  (clergyman) 
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3.  It  is  a gas.  All  human  and  animal  life  depends  upon  its  presence 
in  the  air.  If  it  is  not  present,  human  and  animal  life  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  breathing  it  from  a container  of  some  kind,  (oxygen) 

4.  A deep  hole  caused  by  an  explosion,  or  by  an  object  striking  the 
ground  with  great  force  can  be  easily  recognized.  The  earth  displaced 
by  the  explosion  forms  a cone  around  the  edge  of  the  hole,  (crater) 

5.  Think  of  a small  tree,  slim  enough  to  be  bent  easily  with  the  hands. 
It  may  be  a foot  or  two  high,  or  as  tall  as  a man,  as  long  as  it  will  bend, 
(sapling) 

6.  In  this  place  of  work,  the  hides  of  animals  are  cleaned,  scraped, 
treated  to  make  them  soft  or  hard,  stretched,  dyed  and  cut  into  different 
shapes,  (tannery) 

7.  It  is  a very  hard  rock,  usually  grey  in  colour,  but  also  pink  or  white. 
It  is  so  hard  that  weather  has  very  little  effect  upon  it.  (granite) 

8.  It  makes  water  flow,  and  causes  aircraft  to  crash  to  earth  if  they  go 
out  of  control.  It  makes  you  fall  if  you  lose  your  balance.  Boys  often 
amuse  themselves  by  tossing  things  into  the  air  just  to  see  it  work,  (gravity) 

9.  It  is  the  spot  where  people  meet  when  they  do  not  want  others  to 
know  their  whereabouts.  Usually  it  is  a place  where  they  have  met 
before.  It  may  be  a spot  known  only  to  them  where  they  agree  to  meet, 
(trysting-place) 

10.  In  a forest  there  are  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees.  Here 
grass  may  grow.  Wild  flowers,  shrubs,  or  bushes  which  like  the  sun 
may  also  be  found,  (glades) 

11.  It  may  be  the  remains  of  a leaf,  or  of  the  bones  of  some  very 
ancient  animal.  It  is  imbedded  in  a layer  of  rock.  It  may  be  seen  in 
caves,  or  where  the  rock  has  crumbled,  (fossil) 

12.  A small  tree,  or  a branch  of  a larger  one  as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist 
and  as  tall  as  himself,  makes  a good  staff  for  walking  or  for  protecting 
oneself,  (cudgel) 

13.  When  a television  antenna  is  placed  on  a roof-top,  it  must  be 
supported.  These  braces  run  from  the  top  of  the  antenna  in  pairs  and 
help  hold  it  in  place.  The  wings  of  aircraft  are  held  to  the  body  in  much 
the  same  way.  (struts) 

14.  Three  boys  are  going  on  a six-day  camping  trip.  They  take  along 
enough  supplies  to  give  each  boy  six  slices  of  bacon,  two  eggs,  four  slices 
of  bread,  three  hot-dogs,  one  bowl  of  cereal  and  three  glasses  of  powdered 
milk  each  day.  (rations) 

Syllabication,  Synonyms,  Pronunciation 

Are  the  children  maintaining  skill  in  the  use  of  syllabication  as  a 
means  of  learning  the  pronunciation  of  new  words?  Test  them  indi- 
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vidually  on  the  following  words.  The  first  word  in  each  pair  is  from  the 
Reader.  Divide  its  synonym  into  syllables  and  pronounce  it. 


dent 

depress 

scorn 

disdain 

rickety 

decrepit 

baffled 

thwarted 

almanac 

schedule 

disaster 

tragedy 

symbols 

ciphers 

generosity 

bounty 

vast 

gigantic 

thrust 

onslaught 

taunts 

gibes 

gird 

yoke 

fended 

parried 

crimson 

cerise 

Root  Words,  Affixes,  Pronunciation 

Write  the  root  word  for 

each  of  the  words 

below.  Name  the 

prefix  or  suffix  of  each.  Test  the  pupils  individually 

on  their  pronuncia- 

tion  of  these  new  words  derived  from  words  in  this  unit. 

sympathetic 

entirety 

companionable 

forbearance 

shirker 

sacrificial 

disastrous 

advantageous 

misery 

vicarage 

evaporation 

codify 

persuasion 

rational 

intensify 

yeomanry 

expedite 

fossilize 

stuffily 

maggoty 

Thinking  About  Unit  5 

1.  Who  was  respected  by  everyone,  gruff  in  manner,  yet  willing  to 
help  worthy  people  with  his  money?  (Judge) 

2.  Who  was  a person  of  great  determination  and  imagination,  more 
fond  of  adventures  than  of  anything  else  in  life,  and  prepared  to  risk  his 
life  on  a way  of  travelling  which  had  never  before  been  tried  under 
those  conditions?  (Scott) 

3.  Who  seemed  to  be  always  upset,  anxious  to  have  her  home  run 
smoothly,  ready  to  believe  the  worst,  a firm  believer  in  punishment  for 
wrong  doing,  but  who  did  not  always  mean  what  she  said?  (Aunt  Polly) 

4.  Who  was  quiet,  not  one  to  push  himself  forward,  but  without  fear 
or  concern  for  himself  when  action  was  needed?  (Tonka) 

5.  Who  could  be  trusted,  was  prepared  to  see  things  through,  but  was 
impatient  and  ready  to  take  chances  until  he  learned  better?  (John 
Haskell) 

6.  Who  was  a bit  selfish,  careful,  quick-tempered,  proud,  fair,  fond  of 
fighting,  able  to  laugh  at  himself  and  always  ready  to  right  a wrong? 
(Robin  Hood) 

7.  Who  did  what  they  were  told,  did  not  become  frightened  even 
when  they  had  every  reason  to  be,  could  be  trusted  to  look  after  them- 
selves and  were  anxious  to  learn  all  they  could?  (David  and  Jean) 

8.  Who  was  not  one  to  shirk,  but  was  emotional  and  rushed  blindly 
into  action,  doing  really  very  little  to  solve  her  problem?  (Anika) 
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UNIT  6:  FRIENDS  IN  FAR-OFF  LANDS 

There  are  three  distinct  approaches  to  teaching  the  selections  in  this 
unit.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  have  the  children  focus  their  attention 
upon  the  wealth  of  detail  concerning  the  far-off  land  in  which  the  story 
develops.  This  is  the  social  studies  approach.  It  is  characterized 
basically  by  the  question,  “What  do  you  now  know  about  the  country  as 
a result  of  your  reading?” 

In  the  next  approach,  the  factual  concepts  of  setting  are  secondary  to 
the  characters.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
story  characters  who  play  out  their  roles  against  the  colourful  backgrounds 
of  the  story  setting:  “Why  was  Ching-ling  happy  at  long  last?”  “Do  you 
think  you  would  like  to  have  known  Nurjahan?  Why?”  The  story  plot, 
structure  and  cause-effect  relationships  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

The  third  teaching  approach  combines  the  first  and  second  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  story  itself  and  the  reactions  of  the  class  during  the 
reading.  Here  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  alert  to  the  pupils’  interests 
during  the  Readiness  phase  of  the  lesson. 

The  background  detail  in  some  of  the  stories  is  dated.  There  are 
specific  suggestions  in  the  Manual  and  the  Workbook  for  remedying  this. 
The  teacher  should  use  this  material  cautiously  and  only  when  she  feels 
that  the  information  will  increase  the  value  of  the  reading  experience. 
See  the  teaching  outline  for  “Nurjahan,  Light  of  the  World.” 


PAGES  242-243 

The  Caravan 


Both  children  and  adults  alike  occasionally  build  castles  in  Spain. 
In  the  poem  “The  Caravan,”  the  child  dreams  of  the  freedom  of  gypsy  life 
which  will  give  him  two  of  his  greatest  wishes — owning  a horse  and 
roaming  about  the  world. 

“If  you  could  rub  a magic  lamp,  and  be  wherever  you  wanted,  which 
place  would  you  choose?  The  boy  in  this  poem  is  wishing  that  he  could 
be  someone  else.  Listen  to  his  daydream.  Does  the  gypsy  life  appeal 
to  you?”  A daydream  should  be  read  like  a “conversation  with  oneself.” 
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As  she  is  reading,  the  teacher  should  give  full  voice-emphasis  to  the 
glamorous  passages. 

“As  you  were  listening,  did  the  rhythm  and  words  of  the  poem  make 
you  feel  that  you  were  galloping  down  to  the  sea?”  (Note  repetition 
and  on  and  on  and  on  and  on.) 

“What  were  some  of  the  places  he  dreamed  of  visiting  with  his  horse? 
Discuss.” 

“What  were  some  of  the  glamorous  things  that  the  boy  associated  with 
the  vagabond  life?”  (escape  from  running  errands,  travel  to  distant 
lands,  freedom  to  go  anywhere) 

The  pupils  should  now  read  the  poem  for  themselves. 

“What  is  the  one  thing  that  attracted  the  boy?  What  attracts  all 
travellers?”  (the  sea) 

“Nothing  is  impossible  in  a dream.  What  are  some  situations  which 
you  feel  are  impossible  in  real  life?” 

“Does  the  boy  mention  how  he’d  cross  the  sea  to  reach  these 
enchanting  spots?” 

Read  to  find  some  signs  of  everyday,  realistic  happenings.  (He’d 
wash  the  horse’s  legs  before  allowing  him  inside.  He’d  let  his  horse 
stretch  his  legs). 

“Do  you  understand  why  he  said  the  following?  ‘I’d  see  the  whole 
wide  world,  I would,  Before  I was  a man’.”  (He  realizes  that  he  must 
do  these  things  when  he  is  a child  because  they  wouldn’t  be  a suitable 
occupation  for  a man.) 

Other  poems  on  a similar  theme: 

“Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man” — Ralph  Hodgson 
“Tartary”  — Walter  de  la  Mare 


PAGES  243-250 

Kak’s  Snow  House 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / dilly-dallied  about. 

Review  Words  / carcass,  cheerier. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Evaluating  story  characters;  predicting  outcomes: 
Workbook,  p.  85;  making  an  outline;  sequence:  Workbook,  p.  85;  making 
inferences. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

One  of  the  authors  of  this  selection,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  was  an 
anthropologist  and  Arctic  explorer.  He  is  well  qualified  to  write  about 
Eskimos,  since  he  spent  ten  winters  and  thirteen  summers  among  them. 
The  story  of  Kak  gives  us  a picture  of  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  that  is  fast 
vanishing,  but  the  lure  of  the  story  about  a boastful  boy  and  his  challenge 
makes  it  a favourite  with  the  pupils. 

The  following  extract  from  “Nomads  of  the  Far  North,”  National 
Geographic  Magazine , provides  insight  into  the  ways  of  the  Eskimo  and  his 
contribution  to  the  life  of  man. 

Many  obstacles  to  human  existence  that  Nature  imposed  in  the  extreme 
north  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  Eskimo  could  wrest  a wintertime  living  from 
his  environment. 

First,  because  he  had  to  be  able  to  travel  effectively,  he  invented  the  toboggan 
and  the  sled  to  carry  his  loads  over  the  deep  snow. 

Later  he  learned  to  make  the  sled  more  effective  by  breeding  large  dogs  to 
draw  it. 

For  travel  on  slippery  ice  he  used  ice  creepers.  To  prevent  snow  blindness, 
visors  were  used,  and  goggles  were  carved  from  ivory  a nd  wood,  with  narrow  slits 
to  cut  down  the  pitiless  reflected  light  of  the  sun  on  the  limitless  snowfields. 

To  shelter  himself  in  a region  of  extremely  low  temperatures  and  freezing 
blizzards,  in  areas  completely  devoid  of  wood  or  stone,  he  invented  the  snowhouse. 

Life  in  a snowhouse  would  be  impossible  without  heat.  Lacking  other  fuel, 
he  learned  to  burn,  in  lamps  of  pottery  or  stone,  oil  derived  from  the  fat  of  sea 
mammals.  This  same  flame  furnished  him  with  light  and  with  heat  for  cooking. 

To  hunt  on  the  sea  ice  in  the  bitter  winter  cold,  he  had  to  protect  his  body 
from  the  freezing  temperatures.  Therefore  he  made  fully-tailored,  fur-lined 
garments  of  skins,  complete  with  mittens  and  hoods. 

To  take  the  wily  sea  mammals  on  which  his  existence  depended,  he  devised 
specialized  weapons  such  as  the  harpoon  and  the  compound,  recurved  and 
sinew-backed  bow.  The  latter  was  a necessity  because  of  the  absence  of  suitable 
wood. 

To  all  of  his  needs  he  adapted  the  products  of  Nature — shoulder  blades  of 
walrus  for  snow  shovels,  walrus  tusks  for  ice  picks.  Sinew  and  baleen  were  used 
in  place  of  fiber  for  cordage.  From  flat  pieces  of  slate  he  made  knives  and 
harpoon  points. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  plot  divides  itself  into  three  distinct  parts — The  Challenge; 
The  Acceptance;  The  Snow  House. 

2.  The  story  is  filled  with  authentic  details  of  the  life  of  the  Eskimos 
in  the  North. 

3.  Kak,  a boastful  little  Eskimo  boy,  finds  himself  in  a situation  that 
calls  upon  all  his  Eskimo  skill  and  ingenuity  to  keep  alive. 
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Teaching  the  Selection 


READINESS 

Workbook,  page  84.  Weather  Wise. 

Read  the  facts  presented  in  Background  for  the  Teacher  to  the  class 
or  mimeograph  copies  for  them.  Set  the  environment  of  the  story  with 
discussion  and  pictures. 

Lead  the  discussion  to  the  subject  of  the  snow  house:  “How  are  they 
built?  What  tools  would  be  needed?  How  would  you  provide  for 
ventilation?  Our  story  tells  of  a little  Eskimo  boy  who  was  forced  to 
build  a snow  house  to  stay  alive.  Read  to  discover  the  circumstances  in 
which  Kak  built  his  first  snow  house.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

The  simple  plot  and  vocabulary  allow  this  story  to  be  read  at  one 
sitting. 

Evaluate  the  characters  in  the  story  by  discussing  the  following 
debatable  statements.  Have  the  pupils  support  their  answers  by  referring 
to  the  story: 

“Kak  knew  how  to  take  responsibility.” 

“Noashak  was  the  real  cause  of  Kak’s  misfortune.” 

“Taptuna  behaved  as  most  fathers  would  when  he  found  his  lost  boy.” 

“Kak  had  a very  high  opinion  of  himself.” 

Review  the  story: 

Why  did  Taptuna  hunt  for  seal  when  there  was  a plentiful  supply  of 
frozen  food  available? 

On  the  last  trip  to  the  whale  carcass,  why  were  the  dogs  so  anxious 
to  be  off  for  home? 

Why  did  Kak  build  his  snow  house  from  the  inside? 

Why  was  the  story  of  Kak’s  adventure  told  over  and  over  again? 

Part  I:  Have  the  pupils  find  examples  of  clues  which  predict  that 
Kak  is  going  to  have  trouble.  (Predicting  outcomes:  Part  I — He  delayed 
the  trip;  played  instead  of  worked;  took  his  big  knife  for  cutting  snow 
blocks;  boasted  to  Noashak.)  List  clues  found  in  Part  II. 

“Right  here  I will  build  myself  a house!”  said  Kak  firmly.  How  Kak 
built  his  house  is  told  on  the  last  three  pages  of  the  story.  It  is  an  excellent 
passage  for  making  an  outline.  Have  the  children  supply  a title  and 
list  the  main  ideas. 

Building  the  Snow  House 

I.  Finding  and  testing  for  solid  snow 

II.  Setting  up  the  first  blocks 

III.  The  entrance 

IV.  Providing  for  ventilation 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  85.  What  Is  the  Result? 

2.  Read  the  story  of  Stefansson  from  Breastplate  and  Buckskin  by  G.  E. 
Tait,  or  have  one  of  the  pupils  read  it  to  the  class.  Discuss  how 
Stefansson’s  career  has  qualified  him  to  write  about  Kak’s  snow  house. 
Use  Life  by  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  same  manner.  Have  the  pupils  make  a 
collection  of  readings  from  magazines  and  newspapers  that  will  add  to  the 
details  suggested  in  the  story. 

3.  “What  features  of  the  Arctic  that  we  have  met  here  do  you  think 
are  changing  or  will  change  as  time  goes  on?” 

4.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world  put  a small  figure  of  Kak  and  the 
igloo  at  the  north  of  Alaska.  Add  other  small  pictures  to  illustrate  other 
stories  read. 

5.  Almost  everything  today  is  ready-made.  Do  you  think  we  are 
missing  some  of  the  fun  of  pioneer  living?  If  you  could  make  a simple 
dwelling  would  you  make  an  igloo  as  Kak  did,  a tree  house,  a tipi,  an 
Indian  lodge,  a house  on  stilts?  Discuss. 

6.  Write  each  of  the  following  on  a slip  of  paper.  Distribute  them  to 
the  best  artists  in  the  class.  They  will  then  illustrate  the  caption  that 
appears  on  the  paper.  Some  will  have  to  do  extra  reading  to  find  the 
actual  details  they  will  need  in  their  picture. 

a.  The  parka,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  cold-weather  hats  ever 
designed,  was  first  brought  to  popularity  by  the  early  adven- 
turers and  explorers  of  the  Arctic  who  copied  it  from  the  Eskimo. 

b.  Even  a six-year-old  can  help  in  the  making  of  clothes.  Strips  of 
leather  are  softened  in  the  children’s  mouth  and  then  sewn  to 
the  sole  of  the  sealskin  moccasins. 

c.  A sheet  of  ice  built  into  the  snow  wall  makes  an  igloo  window. 
Instead  of  a damp  cloth,  an  Eskimo  housewife  uses  a snow 
knife  for  cleaning  it. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

Hunters  of  the  Great  North , Stefansson,  V.  (Harcourt) 

My  Life  with  the  Eskimo , Stefansson,  V.  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Here  in  the  Far  North , Stefansson,  E.  (Scribner) 

Within  the  Circle , Stefansson,  E.  (Scribner) 

Mikisog,  The  Tale  of  An  Eskimo  Boy , Henning-Jensen  (Ryerson) 

Speed  of  the  Reindeer  (Lapland),  Wilhemson  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Moog,  Marsh  (Ryerson) 

Panuck,  Eskimo  Sled  Dog , Machetanz  (Scribner) 

Boy  with  a Harpoon , Lipkind  (Harcourt) 
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PAGES  251-258 


Jambi 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / not  all  anxious,  licked  their  chops,  pounced. 

New  Words  / clashed,  cymbals,  crocodiles,  intently,  hacking,  preying, 
jabbering,  uproar. 

Review  Words  / urged,  scent,  opposite,  clutched,  snarl. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Predicting  outcomes:  Workbook,  p.  86;  drawing 
conclusions  and  making  generalizations;  finding  main  ideas;  remembering 
details:  Workbook,  p.  87;  following  directions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  cymbals — short  i for  y as  in  cylinder 
or  cyst.  Find  words  with  a long  l for  y as  in  cyclist  or  cyclone.  Precise  meaning: 
jabbering  (rapid  and  indistinct  talking).  Compare  with  other  sound  words: 
whisper,  clamour,  shout,  uproar. 

Related  Language  / Paragraph  structure:  analysis  of  a good  beginning 
paragraph  in  a story. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

For  many  years  the  author,  Armstrong  Sperry,  lived  among  the 
islanders  of  Tahiti.  His  memories  of  life  in  the  South  Seas  provided  him 
with  a rich  background  for  his  stories. 

His  stories  are  filled  with  action,  the  settings  usually  authentic  and 
romantic.  This  story  of  adventure  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  “Kari.” 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . This  is  an  adventure  story  about  the  capture  of  a man-eating  tiger 
and  how  it  finally  met  its  end  as  a result  of  the  curiosity  and  interference 
of  a young  native  boy,  Jambi,  and  his  animal  friends,  Koko  the  monkey, 
and  Wang  the  elephant. 

2.  The  feeling  of  impending  danger  is  ever  present  in  this  story  as  we 
first  hear  the  sound  of  the  “tiger  alarm”  and  follow  the  beaters  rounding 
up  the  tiger. 

3.  The  story  builds  up  to  a dramatic  climax.  Alone  Wang  and 
Jambi  face  the  charge  of  the  tiger. 

4.  The  author  knows  the  ways  of  the  people  and  the  animals  and 
describes  them  accurately. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  86.  Sound  Effects. 

Write  the  words  “Tiger  Alarm”  on  the  chalkboard.  The  children 
should  know  something  about  a jungle  and  should  understand  that  native 
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settlements  are  often  in  danger  from  attack  by  tigers.  Locate  Sumatra 
on  the  map.  In  a geography,  find  out  about  the  people,  climate,  size  of 
Sumatra. 

With  this  background,  let  the  children  imagine  the  terror  in  the  village 
when  the  cry  is  given.  Imagine  the  hunters  meeting  and  preparing  for 
the  tiger’s  capture. 

Introduce  Jambi,  and  his  animal  friends  Koko  and  Wang.  Have  the 
pupils  read  the  story  to  see  how  a “Tiger  Alarm”  led  them  to  a thrilling 
adventure. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  story  has  been  read  once,  look  at  the  first  three  paragraphs 
again.  This  is  a good  story  introduction.  Why?  List  the  children’s 
reasons  on  the  chalkboard.  (Characters  are  introduced  immediately. 
We  learn  about  each  character.  Setting  and  background,  and  a few 
hints  about  the  plot  are  given.) 

In  the  discussion  period,  the  children  answer  questions  or  do  such 
activities  as  the  following: 

Read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  how  Koko  became  Jambi’s 
friend. 

Why  did  Jambi  shiver  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  drums? 

Why  did  the  men  who  were  hunting  the  tiger  make  so  much  noise? 

Why  do  you  think  Jambi  waited  until  his  father  and  the  other  men 
were  out  of  sight  before  he  set  out? 

Why  did  Jambi  and  Koko  climb  a tree? 

Why  did  the  men  put  the  dead  lamb  in  the  trap? 

Read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  how  Wang  saved  Jambi’s 

life. 

Have  the  pupils  draw  conclusions  and  make  generalizations  from 
the  details  in  the  story,  as  they  answer  the  following  questions: 

Besides  wild  animals,  what  other  dangers  would  a boy  living  in 
Sumatra  face? 

What  problems  would  be  similar  to  your  everyday  problems? 

How  are  Koko  and  Jambi  alike? 

What  have  you  discovered  about  Sumatra  that  you  like?  dislike? 

Read  for  appreciation:  What  details  in  this  story  make  you  feel  that 
you  are  there?  Read  some  of  these  aloud  or  write  them  down.  Find 
some  sound  pictures.  ( they  heard  the  sound  of  the  drums;  yelling  like  madmen; 
clashed  cymbals;  a snarl  of  rage) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  87.  Remembering  Details. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  various  animals  mentioned  in  the  story.  Find 
out  what  you  can  about  bamboo  and  its  uses. 
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3.  The  events  of  the  story  almost  demand  pictorial  representation. 
Have  the  pupils  select  some  story  highlights  (main  ideas),  which  they 
think  would  make  a good  picture.  They  should  guide  their  choice  of 
idea  by  the  following  rules  written  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  picture  should  illustrate  one  scene  or  event  in  the  story. 

Something  must  be  happening. 

The  main  character  or  main  characters  should  be  taking  part  in  the  action. 


PAGES  259-267 

Rounding  Up  the  Sheep 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / crannies,  niche,  pagan,  cormorant. 

New  Words  / implements,  layers,  historic,  parliament,  luncheon,  rhubarb, 
enclosure,  glinting,  bleating,  scanned,  horizon,  ascent,  intercrossing,  raven, 
hovering,  benefit,  eased,  hurled,  hunched,  neighed. 

Review  Words  / gazed,  remarked,  tatters,  streaked,  located,  sparkling, 
feebly,  helps,  bleat,  crouching,  descent,  joyously,  circular. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  ' Drawing  conclusions;  making  comparisons;  making 
inferences:  Workbook,  p.  90. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  hoarsely,  accent,  reap,  n^'ghed. 
Context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  88.  Structural  analysis:  hobbled,  glinting,  scanned, 
shimmering.  Dictionary:  Workbook,  p.  88. 

Organized  Skills  / Listing:  Workbook,  p.  90. 

Related  Language  / Study  of  a climax  in  a story;  development  of  a 
character  in  a story;  synonyms:  Workbook,  pp.  88,  89. 

Background  for  fhe  Teacher 

Sheep  raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  in  Iceland. 
When  it  is  time  to  bring  in  the  sheep  from  the  pasture,  everybody  helps, 
even  the  children.  The  girl  Gudrun  went  with  her  uncle  and  two  cousins, 
Finnur  and  Hans,  to  herd  the  sheep. 

A few  facts  about  sheep  provide  an  interesting  background.  Unlike 
many  other  animals,  sheep  are  not  enclosed  in  pens  or  corrals  since  they 
must  roam  the  hillside  for  grass.  Sometimes  the  lambs  wander  from  the 
flock  and  hide  under  the  hillside  bracken  or  take  shelter  from  the  wind 
on  a mountain  ledge,  like  the  lamb  in  this  story. 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm,  “The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,”  is  not  only  a 
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beautiful  but  an  accurate  description  of  the  custom  that  prevails  among 
shepherds  in  folding  their  flocks  for  the  night. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  This  is  a story  which  tells  how  Gudrun,  a brave  young  girl,  suc- 
cessfully rescues  a young  lamb  trapped  high  upon  a mountain  ledge. 

2.  The  majesty  of  the  setting  so  aptly  described  in  this  story,  nearly 
overpowers  the  development  of  the  characters  and  their  actions.  The 
people  seem  secondary  in  importance  to  the  realistic  pictures  of  this 
northern  land,  the  sweeping  panorama  of  mountains  and  sky,  the  flocks 
of  sheep  and  the  sheep  dogs. 

3.  A powerful  climax  is  created  by  sound  patterns  and  vivid  descrip- 
tion. A study  in  contrasting  styles  is  interesting  as  we  consider  the  climax 
situation  in  “Son  of  the  Eagle”  and  Gudrun’s  scaling  the  cliff  for  the  lamb. 

4.  The  reader  senses  a story  parallel  with  the  Biblical  story;  Gudrun’s 
comment  at  the  end  of  the  story  bears  this  out. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  88.  Using  Dictionary  Meanings. 

Introduce  the  characters  and  the  location  of  Iceland.  Note  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Olaf  (O'laf),  Finnur  (Fin'nur),  Thingvellir  (Thing'vel  lur), 
Gudrun  (Goo'droon),  Sigrid  (Sig'rid). 

Read  Luke  15:4  to  the  class  or  place  it  on  the  chalkboard:  “What 

man  of  you,  having  a hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is 
lost,  until  he  find  it?” 

“If  you  were  going  to  write  an  action  story  on  the  theme  of  this 
passage  of  scripture,  what  locations  might  you  choose?  What  characters 
would  you  use?  How  would  you  develop  an  exciting  climax?”  Keep  up 
this  type  of  questioning  until  the  class  has  developed  a flexible  plot 
structure.  Now  indicate  that  Elizabeth  Yates  faced  the  same  problem. 
“Read  the  selection  to  discover  how  this  writer  developed  her  story.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  story  has  been  read  silently,  rereading  might  follow  this 
pattern.  While  the  rest  of  the  class  listens  with  books  closed,  one  pupil 
could  read  aloud  descriptive  passages:  the  beauty  of  the  country;  the 
camping  out-of-doors;  the  camp-fire  supper.  Pupils  should  take  turns  in 
trying  to  present  these  passages  effectively,  (appreciation) 

Locate  a section  that  is  filled  with  tension — the  most  exciting  part. 
“Slowly  she  eased  herself  along  the  rock.  There  was  no  sound  anywhere, 
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no  sound  from  her  uncle  nor  from  the  sheep  below;  no  sound  from  Bruni 
nearby  nor  from  the  lamb  above.” 

After  discussing  this  problem  and  reading  the  passages  that  apply, 
summarize  the  findings  of  a Study  of  a Climax  in  this  story: 
stress  upon  sounds, 
short  sentences, 
jew  details  of  description, 
only  a few  characters  are  involved, 

the  characters  all  seem  to  have  their  attention  focused  on  the  happening. 

Each  question  that  follows  attempts  to  assess  the  development  of  a 
story  character.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  draw  their  conclusions 
about  the  people  with  caution.  Proof  from  the  story  should  be  used  to 
support  each  conclusion: 

What  is  your  impression  of  Gudrun  as  a person? 

What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Finnur  might  be? 

What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  people  of  Iceland  as  repre- 
sented by  the  characters  in  this  story? 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  pages  89  and  90.  Synonyms,  Thinking  About  What  You 
Have  Read. 

2.  When  Gudrun  rescues  the  lamb,  she  remembers  the  picture  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  Lost  Lamb.  Ask  the  children  to  bring  reproduc- 
tions of  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  Plockhorst  or  “The  Lost  Sheep,”  A.  Soord. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  skim  the  story  and  list  facts  about  Iceland  that  are 
incidentally  introduced:  Next  to  fish,  sheep  are  the  most  important 
product  in  Iceland,  p.  259.  The  first  Parliament  in  the  world  met  in 
Iceland,  p.  259. 

4.  The  pupils  might  enjoy  Making  a Comparison  between — 

a.  Tonko  and  Gudrun 

b.  Jambi  and  Gudrun 

c.  Bogus  and  Bruni 

“How  are  these  characters  the  same?  How  are  they  different?  What 
things  happened  to  them  that  were  the  same?  Different?” 

5.  Have  the  pupils  apply  what  they  have  learned  from  the  Study  of  a 
Climax  in  this  story,  to  climax  situations  in  other  stories  of  the  Reader. 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Smoky  Bay,  Howe  (Macmillan) 

Iceland  in  Story  and  Pictures,  Bailey  (Whitman) 

The  Pet  Lamb  and  Other  Swiss  Stories , Spyri  (Dutton) 

Mountain  Born,  Yates  (Coward) 

Luciquita — Shepherdess  in  Bolivia , Merrick  (Ryerson) 
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PAGES  268-278 


Silk  and  Satin  Lane 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / junks,  camphor,  pewter,  shuttlecock,  peonies,  pagoda,  sedan 
chair,  wistaria,  brocade,  jade. 

New  Words  / canal,  accompany,  limpid,  hustled,  cobblestones. 

Review  Words  / scows,  household,  complained,  permit,  elder,  excited, 
pottered,  statues,  breathed,  wedding,  certainly,  excitement,  trousers,  snuggled. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  91;  drawing 
conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  92;  evaluating  character. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Phonetic  analysis:  camphor,  pewter,  wistaria.  Figura- 
tive expressions:  Workbook,  p.  91. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining,  listing,  summarizing:  Workbook,  p.  93. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  story  of  Ching-ling  develops  the  theme  of  a lonely  little  girl  who 
tries  to  find  happiness  in  a world  dominated  by  age-old  customs  and 
strong  family  ties.  It  is  important  for  the  pupils  to  recognize  this  theme 
which  can  easily  be  lost  in  the  vivid  story  setting  with  its  wealth  of 
Chinese  customs  and  vivid  colours. 

The  life  of  a Chinese  woman  is  often  a difficult  one.  “Home”  to 
European  and  American  women  means  a husband  and  children,  but  to  a 
Chinese  woman  “home”  often  means  a houseful  of  in-laws  and  gangs  of 
children  besides  her  own.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  include  the  grand- 
parents, uncles  and  aunts  as  well,  as  the  large  family  system  still  prevails 
to  a great  extent  in  China. 

Perhaps  the  young  reader  will  recognize  some  of  her  own  problems  in 
Ching-ling’s  story.  How  does  Ching-ling  solve  her  problems?  Does  this 
story  help  me  with  my  problems?  There  is  much  drama  and  heart- 
tugging  pathos  in  this  story,  and  the  pupils  can  and  should  feel  this  as 
they  read. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  Although  a number  of  characters  are  introduced  to  the  reader, 
the  most  important  is  Ching-ling,  an  orphan,  considered  by  her  relatives 
to  be  just  another  burden. 

2.  Ching-ling  has  a strong  appeal  as  a story  character.  She  arouses 
our  sympathies  by  her  sensitive  reactions  to  the  moods  of  the  household 
and  the  happenings  that  take  place  around  her. 

3.  The  story  is  bright  with  the  colour  of  China,  which  our  modern 
concepts  of  this  country  usually  ignore. 
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4.  The  action  of  this  story  develops  largely  through  mood  develop- 
ment in  the  main  character.  The  extreme  longing,  loneliness,  and 
unhappiness  of  Ching-ling,  carries  her  through  many  moods  as  the  story 
progresses,  until  she  achieves  happiness. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  91.  Expressions  which  Suggest  Feeling. 

The  vocabulary  used  in  this  story  is  not  difficult  for  the  Grade  V 
reader  at  this  stage  of  the  book.  There  are  various  concepts,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  story  setting  that  should  be  clarified  before  reading.  Use 
pictures  or  chalkboard  sketches  to  illustrate  the  following  concepts, 
brown-sailed  junks  old  pagodas 

little  boxwood  statues  vase  of  paper  peonies 

padded  quilts  pewter  candlestick 

playing  shuttlecock  pattern  of  wistaria  blossoms 

red  sedan  chair  heavy  silk  brocade 

Discuss  the  country  of  China  with  the  children,  introducing  the 
concepts  during  course  of  the  discussion. 

Read  the  first  sentence  of  the  story  to  the  class.  Look  at  the  illustra- 
tion on  page  268.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  life  of  boys  and  girls  in 
old  China.  Tell  them  that  they  will  be  reading  about  Ching-ling’s  life 
in  the  city  on  Silk  and  Satin  Lane. 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Read  aloud  this  sentence  to  the  class,  Ching-ling  and  her  brother  lived  with 
their  Great  Aunt  who  was  known  as  Old  Jade.  “What  does  it  tell  us  about 
Ching-ling?”  (She  has  a brother;  She  does  not  live  with  her  mother  and 
father;  Old  Jade  sounds  cranky.)  “What  kind  of  problems  do  you  think 
Ching-ling  might  face  because  she  lived  with  Old  Jade?”  Make  a list. 
The  pupils  now  read  Part  I to  discover  the  problems  faced  by  Ching-ling 
to  verify  or  disprove  the  answers.  Then  they  shut  their  books  and 
discuss  their  answers  with  the  teacher. 

Read  aloud  to  the  class,  Poor  Ching-ling  felt  that  she  was  not  wanted. 
From  this  statement  develop  purposes  for  further  reading.  “Why  do  you 
think  Ching-ling  felt  this  way?  What  do  you  think  she  will  do?  What 
would  you  do  in  this  situation?”  Read  this  section  to  find  out  what 
actually  happened. 

Read  to  the  class  as  they  listen  with  books  closed,  “ Tour  Uncle  Sing 
has  set  the  day  for  his  wedding  and  has  sent  word  of  it  to  his  bride.”  “How  do 
you  think  Ching-ling  will  feel  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  bride?  What 
problem  is  the  new  bride  going  to  make?  What  do  you  think  Ching-ling 
will  do?”  Read  to  the  end  of  the  story. 
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Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  note  that  Ching-ling,  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  is  in  conflict  with  another  character  in  each  part.  In  each 
case,  solving  the  conflict  brings  her  closer  to  her  goal  of  happiness.  This 
can  be  pointed  out  by  having  the  pupils  answer  these  questions: 

What  person  does  Ching-ling  seem  to  have  difficulty  with  in  Part  I? 
What  was  the  difficulty? 

How  does  Ching-ling  feel  towards  Old  Jade  at  the  beginning  of 
Part  I?  At  the  end? 

How  does  Old  Jade  feel  toward  Ching-ling  at  the  beginning  of 
Part  I?  At  the  end? 

Substitute  the  names  Uncle  Sing  and  Limpid  Light  for  Old  Jade  so 
that  these  questions  can  be  repeated  for  each  section.  This  character 
evaluation  should  give  the  pupils  greater  insight  into  the  motivating 
forces  in  the  story. 

Have  the  pupils  skim  the  story  again  to  find  examples  of  description 
that  will  deepen  their  appreciation  of  colourful  language  or  the  use  of 
colour  in  description.  For  example: 

plum-coloured  slippers.  bright  red  eggs 

little  loops  of  pale  blue  braid  bowls  of  twilight  blue 

beautiful  heavy  silk  brocade 

After  you  have  made  your  list,  draw  a line  under  the  exact  colour. 
Name  an  object  from  home  that  fits  the  colour  description. 

The  pupils  might  build  a summary  about  life  in  China  using  details 
gleaned  from  the  story  and  such  outline  headings  as  Food — Customs — 
Clothing. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Workbook,  page  92,  Actions  which  Suggest  Feeling,  will  clarify  and 
enlarge  the  cause-effect  relationships  in  this  story. 

2.  Workbook,  page  93.  Another  Way  to  Organize  Information. 

The  material  used  is  pertinent  to  Silk  and  Satin  Lane. 

3.  Have  the  children  bring  to  school  chop  sticks,  carved  figures, 
clothes,  shoes,  etc.  Visit  a Chinese  restaurant  to  find  out  about  Chinese 
food  and  add  recipes  to  the  collection.  If  there  is  a store  in  the  vicinity 
where  Chinese  goods  are  displayed,  encourage  the  children  to  visit  it. 

4.  “In  our  country,  what  would  confuse  a city  person  who  moved  to 
the  country?  A country  person  who  moved  to  the  city?  Do  you  think 
the  change  would  be  as  great  for  either  one  as  it  was  for  Ching-ling? 
Why?  Discuss  differences  between  Chinese  customs  and  ours.  Tell  of 
an  experience  of  yours  like  this.  Imagine  how  Ching-ling  must  have  felt 
when  she  arrived  at  Uncle  Sing’s  home.” 
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5.  Further  Reading: 

Silk  and  Satin  Lane , Wood  (Longmans) 

Su-Mei’s  Golden  Tear , Bro  (Doubleday) 

Tales  of  a Chinese  Grandmother , Carpenter  (Doubleday) 
Picture  Story  of  China , Hahn  (McKay) 

Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New  China , Lewis  (Winston) 


PAGES  278-284 

The  Northern  Lights  of  Norway 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / zenith,  spectrum,  indigo,  rapture,  tambourine,  skills,  minuet, 
aurora  borealis. 

New  Words  / dumplings,  star-studded,  enormous,  fragile,  nursery,  mis- 
chievous, expression,  indicates,  vivid. 

Review  Words  / appearance,  vast,  marvellous,  excitement,  instrument, 
snuggling. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  details:  Workbook,  pp.  94,  95;  differ- 
entiating fact  from  opinion;  drawing  conclusions;  finding  and  remembering 
details;  making  inferences:  Workbook,  pp.  94-95;  applying  generalizations; 
making  comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Figurative  expressions;  dictionary  meanings:  Work- 
book, p.  96. 

Locating  and  Using  Information  / Interpreting  maps  and  charts:  Work- 
book, p.  97. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  story  is  a chapter  from  the  book  The  Tear  Is  a Round  Thing , which 
tells  about  a family  who  spent  a year  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  is  the 
Ebeltoft  family  in  Norway,  and  a delightful  family  they  are. 

The  Northern  Lights  are  a strange  phenomenon.  During  the  long 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  night  when  the  sun  is  hidden  for  months,  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  these  regions  are  lit  up  by  brilliant  displays  of  polar  lights. 
The  lights  were  called  Northern  Lights  until  it  was  found  that  they  appear 
also  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  We  will  find  here  that  the  superstitions  we 
often  attach  to  this  phenomenon  are  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Norwegian 
child  also. 
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Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  selection  opens  with  a vivid  description  of  the  Northern  Lights 
viewed  by  the  Ebeltoft  family  within  the  Arctic  Circle  at  the  peak  of  their 
seven  year  cycle  of  brightness. 

2.  Helene  and  Elizabeth  explode  an  old  superstition  by  shaking  a 
white  sheet  at  the  Northern  Lights. 

3.  The  anticlimax  of  the  sheet- waving  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
suspense  which  builds  up  around  the  mysterious  activities  of  the  Ebeltoft 
“ghost.” 

4.  As  the  Northern  Lights  dim,  their  splendour  rather  than  their 
supernatural  aspects  is  emphasized  in  Helene’s  dream. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Begin  by  asking  the  children  about  such  heavenly  sights  as  rainbows, 
rings  around  the  moon,  the  Northern  Lights  or  Aurora  Borealis.  Using 
a globe,  have  the  pupils  look  at  other  countries  of  the  world  on  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  that  might  also  see  these  fascinating  lights. 

Introduce  the  story.  “The  children  in  our  next  story  live  in  Norway 
and  when  they  see  the  lights  the  whole  night  becomes  very  strange. 
Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  happened.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Part  I:  Two  main  things  are  learned  about  the  Northern  Lights  from 
the  description  on  page  279.  (main  ideas:  colour;  movement)  What 
words  describe  the  movement  of  the  Northern  Lights  in  the  story? 
(finding  details:  flung , twisted , curled , swaying ) Have  the  pupils  skim  the 
story  to  locate  figurative  expressions,  (e.g.  like  delicately  tinted  scarfs  blown 
by  the  wind , jerked  by  mischevious  fingers ) As  the  children  locate  these 
expressions,  write  them  on  the  chalkboard  in  two  groups,  the  similes  and 
the  metaphors.  Without  using  the  terms,  have  the  children  draw  the 
conclusion  that  one  group  of  expressions  make  comparisons  while  the 
second  group  only  suggest  comparisons. 

Part  II:  Why  were  the  children  so  ready  to  believe  in  ghosts  on  this 
particular  night?  (inference:  supernatural  effect  of  the  Northern  Lights) 

The  crashing  of  the  large  skillet  was  one  of  the  points  of  highest 
suspense  in  the  story.  Suggest  the  other  climax,  (applying  generaliza- 
tions: the  girls  racing  back  to  safety  after  shaking  the  sheet) 

Compare  what  happened  immediately  following  each  of  these  points 
of  high  suspense.  (In  the  first  instance  mother  ordered  the  girls  to  bed; 
in  the  second,  father  did  the  same.) 
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Discuss  the  concepts  fact  and  opinion.  Have  the  children  apply  these 
to  such  passages  as  the  following: 

‘‘We  can  hear  them.  They  are  crackling.” 

“Well,”  said  Helene,  calmly,  “it  must  be  our  ghost.” 

Have  the  pupils  draw  conclusions  about  (a)  life  in  Norway  as  revealed 
in  this  story,  (b)  the  Ebeltoft  family.  Insist  that  they  support  their 
conclusions  with  facts. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . Write  a paragraph  describing  some  heavenly  sight  which  you  have 
seen — a shooting  star,  a bright  planet,  an  earth  satellite,  or  a high-flying 
jet  plane.  Be  sure  to  include  movement  as  well  as  colour. 

2.  Write  a story  in  which  an  ordinary  experience  sets  the  stage  for  a 
rather  frightening  adventure.  For  example,  you  are  alone  in  the  house 
watching  a television  thriller  when  . . . 

3.  Using  figurative  language,  (a)  compare  two  things  which  are  soft, 
hard,  beautiful,  high,  swift,  (b)  Suggest  the  likeness  between  a mountain 
and  a bird,  shadows  and  a swift  runner,  the  claws  of  an  eagle  and  hard 
metal,  a person  who  feels  faint  and  a person  in  water,  a boy  hurrying 
through  the  woods  and  a mouse. 

4.  Film:  “Tale  of  the  Fijords,”  16  m.m.  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films) 

5.  Further  Reading: 

The  Tear  Is  a Round.  Thing , Davis  (Harper  and  Brothers) 

On  Tour  Own  Two  Feet , White  (Farrar,  Strauss) 

Karen , Dahl  (Dutton) 

Happy  Times  in  Norway , Undset  (Knopf) 

Flaxen  Braids , Turngren  (Ryerson) 


PAGES  285-288 

The  Emperor’s  Choir  Singer 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / cello,  bureau. 

New  Words  / Austria,  obliged,  melodies. 

Review  Words  / choir,  awkward,  orchestra,  instrument,  scribbled,  melodies, 
hunt. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Predicting  outcomes;  making  inferences. 
Vocabulary  Skills  / Syllabication  and  accent:  Workbook,  p.  98. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  central  theme  of  this  biographical  sketch  is  a well  known  one — 
artistic  excellence  emerging  out  of  suffering. 

The  lyrics  of  Schubert’s  songs  can  provide  motivation  for  reading  the 
story.  The  lesson  should  include  a listening  experience  of  some  of 
Schubert’s  melodies:  “Solitude  to  Music,”  “Ave  Maria,”  “Moment 
Musicale.” 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  story  tells  of  the  struggles  of  Franz  Schubert  and  his  ultimate 
recognition  as  a renowned  composer. 

2.  The  story  moves  from  a key  incident — Schubert’s  admittance  to 
the  Imperial  Music  School — to  a broad  summary  of  his  musical  career. 

3.  The  hardships  are  clearly  presented:  Schubert’s  handicap  of  poor 
health  and  shyness,  his  poverty,  the  frantic  effort  to  compose  before 
his  early  death. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

We  seek  out  knowledge  of  a composer’s  life  for  one  of  two  reasons: 

We  have  heard  his  compositions  and  are  interested  in  reading  about 
his  life.  Or  we  have  read  the  story  of  the  composer’s  life,  and  are  curious 
to  know  how  his  background  influenced  his  musical  compositions. 

Both  phases  involve  a musical  listening  experience,  and  this  gives  us 
two  possible  points  of  departure  for  developing  the  Readiness  and 
Guiding  the  Reading: 

We  can  let  the  pupils  hear  the  music,  discuss  the  mood  of  the  melodies 
(sad,  happy,  etc.)  and  then  let  this  discussion  lead  into  the  actual  reading 
of  the  story.  Or  we  can  introduce  Schubert,  read  the  story,  and  then  set 
purposes  for  the  listening  experience. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

If  the  children  listen  to  the  music  before  reading  the  story  ask  them, 
“What  feeling  do  you  get  from  listening  to  the  music?”  “What  kind  of 
person  do  you  think  would  write  this  music?”  Now  the  children  read 
“The  Emperor’s  Choir  Singer”  to  discover  the  composer’s  great  hardships. 

If  the  story  is  read  first,  the  approach  will  be  reversed:  Discuss  the 
conflicts  of  Schubert’s  life.  Do  the  pupils  know  the  lives  of  other  com- 
posers? Now  listen  to  the  music  and  show  the  relationship  between  the 
mood  of  the  music  and  Schubert’s  own  sad  life. 

What  events  in  the  story  may  have  made  Schubert  shy? 

Why  can  we  say  that  Schubert  was  a natural  musician? 

Why  did  Schubert  suddenly  seem  to  have  so  much  confidence  when  he 
sang  for  the  music  master? 
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Why  do  we  not  hear  about  the  lives  of  our  modern  composers? 

What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  a composer  would  be? 

In  the  rereading,  the  pupils  might  outline  the  cause-effect  relation- 
ships in  the  story. 

Cause  Effect 

Father  a poor  school  master  — shabby  clothes,  not  enough  fuel 
Teasing  at  the  school  — determination  to  succeed 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  For  the  listening  phase  of  this  lesson,  the  following  guide  may 
prove  useful.  “Schwanengesang”  Swan  Song,  Hans  Hitter,  baritone, 
Gerald  Moore,  piano — (Angel  Records  35219) — a collection  of  some  of 
Schubert’s  most  famous  songs. 

2.  Learning  one  of  Schubert’s  songs  in  music  class  would  be  an 
enriching  accompaniment  to  the  lesson. 

3.  The  last  years  of  Schubert’s  life  are  not  developed.  In  your  own 
words  describe  the  later  life  of  Franz  Schubert. 

4.  Ask  a pupil  who  takes  music  lessons  to  play  a piece  by  Schubert  at 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  Meeting. 

5.  Film-strips  and  Records: 

“Franz  Schubert,”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 

“Franz  Schubert,”  Vox  Recorded  Story 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Franz  Schubert  and  His  Merry  Friends , Wheeler,  Opal,  Deucher  (Dutton) 
Great  Composers , Freeman,  Warren  and  Whittaker  (Abelard) 

Story  of  Mozart , Kaufmann  (Grosset) 

Masters  of  Music , Hendry  (Ryerson) 

Famous  Composers  for  Young  People , Burch  (Dodd) 


PAGES  289-295 

Nur  Jahan,  Light  of  the  World 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / mangy,  refugee,  memoirs,  arts  of  government. 

New  Words  / limited,  handicapped,  ancestors,  impress,  resented,  capable. 
Review  Words  / desert,  miserable,  caravan,  unfortunate,  anxious,  emperor, 
festival,  considerable,  ability,  guided,  erected. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  100;  making 
comparisons;  predicting  outcomes;  finding  main  ideas:  Workbook,  p.  100. 
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Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  meanings:  Workbook,  p.  99;  context  clues. 
Locating  and  Using  Information  / Library  and  reference  skills;  use  of  a 
glossary  and  atlas  by  introducing  Akbar,  Mihri,  Mumtaz,  Mahal,  Moghul, 
Nur  Jahan,  Kashmir,  Persia. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  story,  based  upon  the  life  of  Nur  Jahan,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
earlier  emperors  of  Kashmir,  bears  out  the  oft-repeated  adage,  “Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.”  It  is  a favourite  story  of  the  Hindu  children  in 
India  since  it  tells  of  the  unusual  rise  in  power  of  an  ordinary  girl.  Such 
a success  story  has  a universal  appeal  to  people  of  all  ages. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  story  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  chance  survival  of  the 
young  baby;  the  meeting  and  marriage  with  Jahan  the  Emperor;  the 
later  years  of  Mihri  as  the  wife  of  Jahan. 

2.  Coincidence  determines  many  of  the  events:  The  child  is  saved; 
the  Prince  asks  her  to  hold  the  doves;  she  meets  the  Prince  again. 

3.  Some  indication  is.  given  of  the  social  structure  and  customs  in 
India:  the  family  dominance  of  the  marriage  contract;  strict  class  dis- 
tinctions; contrast  of  fabulous  wealth  and  utter  poverty. 

4.  Foreshadowing  (clues  to  story  outcome)  is  used  very  effectively  to 
hold  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  story: 

The  merchant — “Some  day  we  shall  boast  that  we  have  found  the 
child.” 

The  prince  — “Never  in  his  life  did  he  forget  her  face  as  it  appeared 

then.” 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Have  the  following  statements  written  on  the  chalkboard  for  silent 
reading  and  discussion: 

Almost  half  of  the  population  of  India  is  either  constantly  unemployed,  or 
unemployed  for  at  least  several  months  of  the  year. 

Wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  cheaper  to  employ  manpower  than  machine  power. 
Only  six  out  of  every  hundred  persons  have  running  tap  water. 

There  is  one  doctor  for  every  6,000  people,  one  dentist  for  every  300,000, 
one  druggist  for  every  four  million. 

Discuss  the  gloomy  aspect  of  these  facts.  Use  pictures  of  India. 

“The  story  of  ‘Nur  Jahan’  tells  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
emperors  in  the  India  of  long  ago.  It  is  such  a strange  story  that  you 
might  not  believe  it,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  true.” 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  the  teacher  might  point  out  the  Eastern 
customs  in  the  story. 

Why  did  Itmad  feel  that  the  birth  of  a girl  was  such  “bad  luck?” 

Why  did  you  think  the  “young  people  were  having  a difficult  time  in 
Persia?” 

What  do  you  think  was  the  marriage  custom  which  sent  Mihri  “to 
live  at  a considerable  distance?” 

By  making  comparisons,  several  parallels  in  plot  structure  can  be 
established  between  the  happenings  in  this  story  and  some  of  those  from 
the  Bible: 

Itmad  and  his  wife’s  flight  to  India — Joseph  and  Mary’s  flight  into 
Egypt. 

The  discovery  of  Mihri  by  the  caravan  leader — The  discovery  of 
Joseph  by  the  caravan. 

The  father  of  Mihri  working  for  the  Emperor — The  mother  of  Moses 
working  for  Herod. 

Have  the  pupils  skim  the  story  to  find  sentences  which  predict  the 
outcomes  that  follow  later  in  the  story.  These  could  be  read  aloud: 

Some  day  we  shall  boast  that  we  have  found  this  child,  (p.  292) 

Never  in  his  life  did  he  forget  her  face  as  it  appeared  then.  (p.  293) 

Its  light  shone  on  a woman  dressed  in  the  white  robes  of  widowhood , whose 
lovely  dark  eyes  looked  at  the  Emperor,  (p.  294) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Note  the  details  of  the  story  that  make  it  appear  stranger  than 
fiction:  the  discovery  of  the  baby  in  the  desert;  the  impudence  of  Nur 
Jahan  in  speaking  to  the  Prince  about  the  doves;  the  coincidence  factor 
throughout  the  story. 

2.  Have  the  children  discuss  why  the  people  in  Persia  left  their  own 
country,  and  what  reasons  people  generally  have  for  leaving  their  own 
country. 

3.  Discuss  various  methods  of  travel  from  Persia  to  India.  How  did 
the  people  in  the  story  travel?  What  is  a caravan?  Discuss  the  camel. 
Why  is  it  the  most  suitable  animal  for  travel  in  the  desert?  How  might 
people  today  shorten  the  journey? 

4.  Recall  other  success  stories.  Compare  the  story  of  “Moses  in  the 
Bullrushes”  with  that  of  “Mihri,  the  Unwanted,”  showing  the  similarities. 

5.  Locate  pictures  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  find  out  in  the  Encyclopedia 
the  story  behind  its  construction. 
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6.  The  home  of  Grace  Kelly,  “today’s  Nur  Jahan,”  is  described  on 
page  100  of  the  Workbook. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

What  Then , Ramon?  Arora  (Ryerson) 

Rishi,  Zinkin  (Ryerson) 

Indian  Fairy  Tales , Jacobs  (Putnam) 


PAGES  296-300 

The  Obstructive  Hat 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

New  Words  / obstructive,  imps,  personal,  performance. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  101;  predicting 
outcomes:  Workbook,  p.  101. 

Related  Language  / Dramatization:  Workbook,  p.  101;  creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  play  is  easily  staged  with  two  rows  of  chairs,  and  continues  to  be 
a favourite  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  to  study  the  play  in 
its  written  form  after  a very  thorough  readiness  step,  as  some  of  the 
dialogue  is  colloquial  and  stilted,  and  detracts  from  the  actual  scene. 
The  reading  experience  will  be  more  meaningful  if  we  review  the  aims 
of  dramatic  dialogue: 

We  wish  to  communicate  to  our  audience  not  only  facts  that  will 
enrich  our  story,  but  moods  and  patterns  of  character.  In  the  readi- 
ness step,  [the  pupils  act  out  the  situation  for  themselves,  naturally, 
and  using  their  own  words.  Now  is  the  time  to  read  the  dialogue  as 
presented  by  the  author.  The  creation  of  dramatic  characters  is  a 
compromise  between  the  interpretative  powers  of  the  actor  and  the  power 
of  the  writer’s  dialogue: 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  This  is  an  elementary  play  of  manners,  involving  a very  prudish 
family,  and  the  determined  owner  of  a large,  flouncy,  and  therefore 
obstructive  hat. 

2.  The  writer  naturally  sympathizes  with  those  who  want  the  hat 
removed,  but  when  we  meet  them,  they  are  displaying  some  very  bad 
theatre  manners  themselves — talking,  and  interpreting  the  scenery,  etc. 
This  probably  makes  the  owner  of  the  hat  more  determined  than  ever 
to  keep  it  on. 
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Teaching  the  Selection 


READINESS 

Set  the  scene  for  the  pupils  and  line  up  two  rows  of  chairs  to  represent 
the  theatre  seats.  Have  several  groups  act  out  the  situation  to  show  how 
they  would  get  the  lady  to  remove  her  hat.  “Why  would  the  lady  wear 
such  a hat  to  the  theatre  in  the  first  place?”  (she  might  be  famous;  a 
special  occasion)  “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  would  wear  such 
a hat?”  Continue  questioning  until  several  pictures  of  this  annoying 
character  emerge. 

The  pupils  should  now  read  the  play  through  to  see  how  the  play- 
wright interpreted  the  situation  and  how  he  developed  the  characters. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

The  pupils  should  discuss  their  first  reading  of  the  play  and  relate 
them  to  the  interpretations. 

Have  the  pupils  notice  the  unusual  use  of  italics  within  the  speeches — 
to  denote  words  to  be  stressed.  This  will  help  them  to  read  the  dialogue 
in  a natural  tone.  This  play  is  particularly  chosen  for  those  pupils  who 
have  had  little  experience  in  speaking  before  an  audience.  They  should 
enjoy  reading  and  acting  a part  and  will  forget  their  shyness. 

Point  out  the  change  in  meaning  when  different  words  are  stressed. 

There  isn’t  anything  to  see  yet. 

There  isn’t  anything  to  see  yet. 

There  isn’t  anything  to  s eeyet. 

Once  character  has  been  evaluated,  the  pupils  might  now  practise 
reading  their  parts  aloud  so  that  their  voice  will  convey  the  character  to 
the  audience.  For  example:  the  henpecked  husband,  the  pushy  mother, 
the  whining  Jimmy.  “Imagine  the  tone  of  their  voices.  Use  your  voice 
when  reading  to  make  the  character  sound  the  way  you  think  he  should.” 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  101.  Actors  All. 

2.  The  most  obvious  enrichment  activity  is  to  produce  the  play. 
Sponsor  a Drama  Festival  in  Junior  Red  Cross  with  other  classes  present- 
ing plays  from  their  readers. 

3.  As  an  experiment  in  Creative  Dramatization,  class  groups  could 
use  this  selection  as  a guide  for  presenting  other  “plays  of  manners.” 

a.  Two  families  attend  a musical  concert — one  family  has  never 
been  at  a concert. 

b.  Family  of  four  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  making  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  popcorn  machine,  the  washroom,  checking 
the  time. 

c.  Behaviour  on  a school  bus — good  and  bad  examples. 
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4.  Create  a basic  Manners  List  for  certain  group  situations  and  have 
class  groups  act  out  spontaneously  the  scenes  that  will  depict  the  point 
of  manners: 

Good  Manners? 

a.  Reaching  for  the  dinner  rolls  at  the  far  end  of  the  table. 

b.  Leaving  the  table  without  a word  to  watch  T.V.  before  the  rest 
of  the  group  have  finished  their  meal. 

c.  Interrupting  the  dinner  conversation  with  your  own  personal 
problems. 

d.  Arriving  late  at  the  table. 

5.  As  a creative  writing  experience  develop  the  following: 

“How  would  you  set  the  scene  for  a play  using  each  of  the  following 

plots?  Tell  what  you  would  see  when  the  curtain  went  up  and  what 
directions  the  actors  should  follow  to  begin  the  action  on  the  stage.” 

a.  A girl  bringing  home  a poor  report  card. 

b.  Behaviour  at  supper  after  the  team  has  lost  a big  game. 

c.  Asking  Dad  if  you  might  have  your  birthday  party  in  the  new 
recreation  room. 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  6 

Concepts 

Replace  the  words  in  brackets  with  the  most  suitable  word  in  the  list 
below  sentence  10. 

For  example:  The  golden  (roof  of  the  cathedral)  glinted  in  the 
morning  sun.  dome 

1 . After  the  race,  Sea-Dream  was  led  from  the  track  to  his  old  (corral). 

2.  That  coloured  slide  of  the  (Chinese  temple)  was  really  a thrill  to  see. 

3.  Our  (grandfathers  and  their  fathers  before  them)  settled  here  when 
Indians  still  prowled  and  wolves  still  howled. 

4.  Hitting  the  (drum  with  small  discs),  stamping  their  feet  and  yelling 
loudly,  the  dancers  swirled  back  and  forth  across  the  stage. 

5.  Those  (mischievous  children)  should  be  asked  to  leave  the  theatre. 

6.  Stacked  row  upon  row,  the  blue,  (delicate)  pieces  of  china  seemed 
to  fill  the  store. 

7.  If  you  use  that  (pan  with  a long  handle),  your  pancakes  will  taste 
even  better. 

8.  The  flashing  (rainbow)  of  the  Northern  Lights  lit  the  night  in  a 
blaze  of  colour. 
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9.  (Bring)  that  shirt  that  needs  mending  from  your  room. 

10.  The  squealing  teen-agers  gazed  with  (admiration)  at  the  recording 
star. 

tambourine  skillet  rapture  ancestors  fetch 

enclosure  imps  pagoda  spectrum  fragile 

Meanings 

Words  that  look  alike  are  often  confusing.  The  following  sentences 
contain  words  that  look  alike.  Read  each  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Choose 
the  right  word  within  the  brackets. 

1.  As  they  (rained,  reined)  to  a stop  before  the  inn,  they  could  see 
from  the  dripping  eaves  that  it  had  (rained,  reined)  there  recently. 

2.  What  a (wag,  wage)  he  is!  He  spent  his  whole  (wag,  wage)  on  a 
present  for  his  dog. 

3.  (Statues,  statutes)  lined  the  avenue.  The  government  (statues, 
statutes)  state  that  they  must  be  cleaned  every  year. 

4.  In  a (minuet,  minute)  the  orchestra  will  play  a (minuet,  minute). 

5.  As  far  as  his  (gazing,  grazing)  eyes  could  see,  the  sheep  were 
(gazing,  grazing)  quietly. 

6.  Where  might  this  poor  (refuge,  refugee)  find  (refuge,  refugee)? 

7.  Of  the  many  (boasts,  boats)  he  has  sailed,  he  (boasts,  boats)  of  the 
Nick-Nack. 

8.  The  (medal,  metal)  for  that  (medal,  metal)  was  mined  and 
smelted  in  Canada. 

Multiple  Meanings 

Write  a pair  of  sentences  for  each  of  the  following  words, 
can  be  used  in  two  ways. 

harness  cast  bound  strain  stern  junk 

Thinking  about  Unit  6 

Recall  one  excellent  quality  about  each  character  listed  below.  Give 
an  example  from  the  story  that  proves  your  choice  is  the  right  one. 
Recall  other  qualities,  perhaps  less  virtuous  ones. 

Kak  Schubert  Jambi  Ching-ling  Gudrun 

Recalling  Details 

Tell  in  point  form  how  you  would 

1.  celebrate  a Chinese  wedding. 

2.  make  an  igloo. 

3.  keep  your  lunch  cool  in  Iceland. 

4.  catch  a tiger  in  Sumatra. 

5.  chase  the  Northern  Lights  in  Norway. 
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Each  word 
runner 


Cause-Effect  Relationships 

What  happened  as  a result  of  these  causes? 

When  the  tambourine  jangled  on  the  Ebeltoft  wall 
Nur  Jahan  decided  to  leave  the  doves  with  Mihri  . 
Kak  decided  to  make  one  more  trip  . . . 

Schubert  sang  so  well  that  . . . 

The  Obstructive  Hat  was  so  enormous  that  . . . 


UNIT  7:  A TREASURE  ROOM 

A “Treasure  Room”  usually  contains  something  greatly  prized  by  an 
individual,  a family  or  a community.  It  may  be  a corner  of  the  family 
attic,  or  a pillared  museum.  In  whatever  setting,  it  reflects  the  basic, 
human  desire  to  preserve  that  which  is  cherished  for  its  associations,  for 
its  material  value,  for  its  beauty. 

People  frequently  treasure  things  which  have  sentimental  associa- 
tions— baby’s  first  shoes,  a little  boy’s  last  curl,  a prize  for  winning  a race. 
To  the  casual  observer,  they  may  have  slight  interest  or  value,  but  they 
are  respected  because  someone  else  treasures  them. 

Circumstances  often  dictate  what  we  treasure.  On  a desert  island,  a 
loaf  of  bread  could  be  treasured  above  a sack  of  gold.  On  a very  busy 
day  filled  with  unpleasant  duties,  we  like  to  remember  a lazy  afternoon  in 
the  sunshine. 

Among  the  greatest  treasures  on  earth  are  ideas.  Ideas  of  beauty, 
truth,  love  and  good  are  enshrined  in  the  ideals  and  cultural  environment 
of  every  human  being.  As  the  children  approach  this  unit  in  the  Reader, 
they  will  probably  do  so  with  some  curiosity,  eager  to  examine  anything 
labelled  “Treasure.”  It  should  be  made  clear  that  they  might  not  be 
ready  or  able  to  appreciate  all  the  “Treasures.”  If  the  children  cannot 
honestly  treasure  these  expressions  of  worthwhile  ideas,  or  if  they  treasure 
the  least  above  the  greatest,  do  not  take  offence.  Encourage  them  to  seek 
out  other  stories  and  poems  which  reflect  for  them  the  ideas  which  they 
are  beginning  to  treasure. 


PAGES  302-303 


A New  Song 

Introduce  “A  New  Song”  by  telling  the  class  about  the  Israelites’ 
struggle  to  establish  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  David,  their 
second  king,  had  driven  back  the  Philistines,  strongest  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  from  the  land  which  the  Israelites  named  their  Promised 
Land.  Although  the  times  were  far  from  peaceful,  David  could  see  that 
the  goal  of  the  Israelites  to  dwell  apart  and  worship  the  true  God  was  near 
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realization.  It  was  a time  to  count  blessings,  and  David  led  his  people  to 
do  this  through  the  medium  of  the  psalms. 

Read  the  psalms  to  reveal  the  full  range  of  their  imagery,  lyrical 
beauty  and  spirit  of  thanksgiving.  The  following  selections  are  recom- 
mended: Psalms  XIX,  XLVI,  LXXXIV,  C,  CXXI,  CL.  Select  two  or 
three  for  reading,  and  develop  the  three  main  qualities,  (imagery, 
language,  adoration  of  God) 

Present  “A  New  Song”  as  an  arrangement  of  Psalm  XCVIII  by  an 
American  poet.  As  the  children  listen  to  the  teacher’s  first  reading,  have 
them  decide  if  this  arrangement  reveals  the  same  qualities  as  the  Psalms. 
In  succeeding  readings  by  the  teacher  have  the  children  note  examples 
of  these  qualities. 

After  listening  to  the  psalm,  ask  the  children  if  it  explains  these  ques- 
tions: When  is  peace  treasured?  When  is  man’s  heart  most  thankful? 
What  has  God  given  to  man?  How  is  God’s  power  revealed? 

When  the  children  turn  to  the  selection  in  the  Reader,  have  them 
follow  while  the  teacher  reads  Psalm  XCVIII.  Discuss  why  the  author 
arranged  it  as  a selection  for  choral  reading.  Have  part  of  the  class  read 
in  unison  while  the  other  part  listens.  Let  the  whole  class  participate. 


PAGES  304-309 

Butterfly  Blossom 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / nook  and  cranny,  tripping,  dressed. 

New  Words  / enchanting,  slender,  mandarins,  simpered,  kimono. 

Review  Words  / slender,  consented,  magnificent,  fragrance,  gorgeous, 
horrid,  surprisingly,  haughty. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Main  idea;  testing  generalizations;  making  infer- 
ences; evaluating  attitudes;  drawing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  102;  making 
comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Context  clues. 

Organization  Skills  / Selecting  details. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

It  is  fitting  that  a “Treasure  Room”  include  something  from  China, 
the  ancient  home  of  culture.  The  story  is  a “stylized”  one,  reminiscent 
of  a Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  but  it  was  in  such  a setting  that  ancient 
Chinese  thought,  art  and  social  conventions  developed. 
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Butterfly  Blossom’s  counterpart  today  would  probably  go  unnoticed 
in  the  teeming  mass  of  humanity  that  populates  China’s  cities  and  towns. 
Because  of  the  “Bamboo  Curtain,”  it  is  difficult  to  know  if  the  delicate 
sensitivity  of  the  earlier,  wealthy,  leisure  classes  has  been  preserved  in  that 
unfortunate  country  struggling  to  find  its  national  destiny. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . This  story  tells  about  a poor  Chinese  girl  who  overcomes  the  social 
gulf  between  herself  and  the  town  folk,  through  her  beauty  and  serenity 
which  they  are  able  to  appreciate,  and  their  wider  acceptance  by  many 
“spirits  of  the  living.” 

2.  The  rich  imagery  of  the  story  begins  in  the  comparisons  and 
contrasts  of  the  opening  paragraphs. 

3.  The  greatest  social  gulf  of  all — between  peasant  and  prince — 
becomes  the  “problem”  of  the  story. 

4.  The  extravagant  preparations  of  the  great  ladies,  their  extreme 
pride  and  confidence,  the  magnificence  of  the  garden  setting,  all  over- 
whelm both  Butterfly  Blossom  and  her  by-now-devoted  following  of 
readers. 

5.  The  dignity  of  the  contest  ceremony  increases  rather  than  weakens 
its  dramatic  qualities. 

6.  The  moment  of  hope  for  each  of  the  ladies,  followed  by  their 
various  reactions  as  that  hope  withers,  is  overshadowed  by  Butterfly 
Blossom’s  triumph,  a beautifully  described  climax. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Use  the  following  chalkboard  story  to  set  the  stage  for  the  basic  human 
understandings  in  the  story: 

Susan  wished  she  had  not  consented  to  call  for  the  laundry.  Sing  Lee’s  shop 
seemed  such  a frightening  place.  Some  of  the  children  at  school  said  that  terrible 
things  could  happen  to  you  in  there. 

On  the  counter  were  two  china  figures,  so  beautiful,  so  enchanting,  that  Susan 
could  not  take  her  eyes  away  from  them.  A mandarin  in  flowing  robes  was  bowing 
to  a pretty  lady  in  a kimono.  She  simpered  back  at  him  from  behind  her  tiny, 
jewelled  fan. 

Sing  Lee  shuffled  forward,  beaming.  He  could  tell  by  the  look  on  Susan’s 
face  that  his  china  figures  had  won  him  another  friend. 

When  the  children  have  shared  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
chalkboard  story,  point  out  how  Susan  felt  about  Sing  Lee  now  and  why 
she  changed  her  views.  Introduce  “Butterfly  Blossom”  as  a story  in 
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which  aristocratic  Chinese  of  long  ago  changed  their  attitude  towards  a 
Chinese  girl  of  lower  rank. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently  have  them  express 
the  main  idea  of  the  story  in  their  own  words. 

“Our  first  impression  of  Butterfly  Blossom  is  one  of  contrasts.  Read 
aloud  from  Part  I to  illustrate  your  answer.”  (testing  generalizations) 

Have  the  children  find  two  reasons  why  the  people  of  the  town  were 
so  fond  of  Butterfly  Blossom  in  spite  of  her  poverty,  (inference) 

How  did  the  Prince’s  advisers  feel  about  his  plan  to  make  Butterfly 
Blossom  his  bride?  Why?  (evaluating  attitudes) 

Everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  failure  of  the  Prince’s  plan.  Find 
and  read  orally  parts  of  the  story  which  would  make  you  feel  this,  (test- 
ing generalizations) 

What  part  of  the  trial  did  you  especially  enjoy?  Why?  (drawing 
conclusions) 

How  were  the  proud  and  haughty  people  at  the  party  like  Susan  in 
our  chalkboard  story?  (making  comparisons:  both  discovered  that  true 
beauty  can  be  found  in  the  most  unlikely  places.) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  Chinese  of  Long  Ago: 

a.  The  Chinese  of  long  ago  were  very  polite.  Can  you  find  two 
good  examples  of  this? 

b.  The  Chinese  of  long  ago  had  many  beautiful  customs.  Tell 
about  three  of  them. 

c.  The  Chinese  of  long  ago  were  much  like  people  of  today  in  any 
country.  Tell  in  what  ways  this  was  so. 

d.  Think  of  one  word  to  describe  the  kind  of  beauty  which  the 
Chinese  of  long  ago  enjoyed. 

2.  Illustrate  the  part  of  the  story  that  you  like  best.  Illustrate  the 
King’s  garden. 

3.  Write  the  invitation  of  the  King. 

4.  Teach  “Variations  on  An  Old  Nursery  Rhyme,”  page  422  of  the 
Reader. 

5.  Workbook,  page  102.  Beautiful  Things. 

6.  Further  Reading: 

The  Nightingale , Andersen  (McLeod) 

Adventures  of  So-Hi,  Beaton-Jones,  Ceynon  (Vanguard) 

Hundred  Dresses , Slobodkin  (Harcourt) 

The  Cheerful  Heart , Gray  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 
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PAGES  310-321 


The  Very  Queer  Tale  of 
Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  Boots 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / primroses,  meekly,  vexed,  mug,  whisked,  stall,  screwed. 

New  Words  / cobbler,  elegant,  impudence,  flustered,  polyanthuses,  treacle, 
tilted,  snuffles,  interrupt. 

Review  Words  / tilted,  favourite,  expression,  dazzled,  enormous,  scented. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Main  ideas;  making  inferences:  Workbook,  pp. 
103,  105;  drawing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  105;  evaluating  attitudes:  Work- 
book, p.  104. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  meanings:  Workbook,  p.  103. 
Organization  Skills  / Selecting  details,  outlining  main  ideas. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  propriety  of  including  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  magic  boots  in  a 
“Treasure  Room”  might  be  questioned  by  some.  But  surely  there  is  room 
for  fantasy  of  this  wholesome  kind,  and  fantasy  involving  adults  at  that! 
And  may  there  not  be  a little  space  for  the  memory  of  some  such  experi- 
ence in  the  child’s  own  life,  when  he  learned  the  value  of  curbing  his 
tongue,  the  futility  of  purposeless  wishing,  or  imposing  upon  some  dear 
one  as  mild  and  forgiving  as  Mr.  Sparlingale? 

Here  is  no  weighty  treasure,  but  who  is  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  as 
fondly  cherished  as  any  part  of  childhood  lore?  Even  some  of  the  classic 
fairy  tales  are  stories  on  the  same  theme  as  “The  Very  Queer  Tale  of 
Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  Boots.” 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  In  the  comfortable  setting  in  which  we  meet  the  Sparlingales, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Sparlingale  for  all  her 
mishaps  or  be  annoyed  with  her. 

2.  Relief  from  her  “pinching”  boots  does  not  seem  to  help  Mrs. 
Sparlingale’s  disposition. 

3.  In  her  magic  boots,  Mrs.  Sparlingale  wishes  herself  and  others 
into  preposterous  situations. 

4.  When  Ebenezer  becomes  the  innocent  victim  of  his  missus’  wishing, 
Sarah  makes  her  first  sincere  wish  of  the  day. 
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5.  No  magic  formula  is  given  for  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  final  wish,  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  will  come  true. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

The  preparatory  activity,  Workbook,  page  103,  develops  some  of  the 
concepts  and  new  vocabulary  to  be  met  in  the  selection. 

Use  this  doggerel  verse  to  begin  a discussion  about  “wishes.” 

Wishes  meek,  and  wishes  mild, 

Wishes  impudent,  and  wild, 

Elegant  wishes,  plain  ones,  too, 

How  I wish  they  could  come  true ! 

Have  the  children  think  of  reasons  for  wishing,  and  what  might 
happen  if  wishes  did  come  true.  See  if  they  can  recall  poems  or  stories 
in  Under  the  North  Star  which  have  this  same  theme — “The  Princess  and 
the  Gypsies,”  “Rhyming  Ink,”  “Legend  of  the  Thunderbird,”  “The 
Caravan.”  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  read  other  stories  about  boots. 
(“Tom  Thumb,”  “The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,”  “Puss-in  Boots,”  etc.) 
In  these  stories  boots  seem  to  possess  some  magic  quality.  Have  the 
children  read  the  story  to  find  out  the  magic  of  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  Boots 
and  how  they  changed  her  life. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Part  I:  Recall  what  the  children  have  learned  about  humour  in 
another  story — “Rhyming  Ink.”  After  they  describe  the  day  on  which 
our  story  takes  place,  and  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  mishaps,  ask  them  if  the 
contrast  between  the  description  of  the  beautiful  calm  day  and  Mrs. 
Sparlingale’s  preparations  emphasizes  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  confusion. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Sparlingale  going?  How  do  you  know?  (She  is  packing 
her  market  basket).  Give  two  examples  which  reveal  Mr.  Sparlingale’s 
affection  towards  his  wife. 

Compare  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparlingale  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smug  of 
“Rhyming  Ink.”  (the  women  are  practical — Sarah  kept  shop  and  Mrs. 
Sparlingale  sells  eggs  and  butter  at  the  market,  likes  to  knit;  Simon 
wanted  to  write  poetry,  Ebenezer  likes  to  read.) 

Part  II:  What  other  names  might  you  give  the  Brown  Man?  (lepre- 
chaun, elf)  What  advice  did  the  Brown  man  give  to  Mrs.  Sparlingale? 
Why  didn’t  Mrs.  Sparlingale  listen  to  the  Brown  Man’s  warning?  Do 
people  who  talk  incessantly  ever  listen  to  others  or  take  their  advice? 
Ask  the  children  why  a kind  elf,  good  fairy,  in  this  story  the  Brown  Man, 
often  give  away  wonderful  things,  but  always  with  a warning. 

Part  III:  After  the  children  have  read  this  part,  ask  them  to  recall  the 
title  of  the  story  and  three  strange  things  that  happened  at  the  market. 
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Does  the  fact  that  these  strange  things  happen  in  the  market  place  make 
this  part  of  the  story  funnier?  (Contrast  strange  things  that  happened 
and  the  usual  things  that  happen  in  a market.  Remember  what  happens 
when  Mrs.  Sparlingale  asks  for  an  ordinary  thing  like  change — Tommy 
Timkins  appears.  Point  out  that  Mrs.  Sparlingale  has  probably  said 
and  done  these  same  things  for  years. 

Discuss  play  on  words.  What  was  the  figurative  expression  that 
suddenly  sprang  to  life?  (Hold  your  tongue.)  Mention  the  colourful 
market  scene.  Why  did  Mrs.  Pink  and  Tommy  look  so  funny?  If  we 
think  again  about  making  wishes  that  come  true,  can  you  imagine  how 
wishing  that  a friend  were  here  might  lead  to  a rather  embarrassing  and 
funny  situation?  (Ask  the  children  if  they  have  heard  of  a “Come  as  you 
are”  party).  “Did  you  guess  what  remark  Mrs.  Sparlingale  would  make 
to  Tommy  Timken  when  she  saw  his  dirty  face?”  (to  go  home  and  wash 
his  face)  Knowing  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  character,  do  you  think  it  was  the 
natural  thing  for  her  to  say?” 

Part  IV : What  does  Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  remark  about  polar  bears  to 
her  husband  reveal  about  her  character?  Why  is  Part  IV  so  funny? 
Compare  this  happening  with  the  strange  things  that  happened  in  the 
market  place.  Why  is  this  funnier?  Discuss  the  elements  of  humour 
again.  Mention  the  unexpected  and  comic  surprise.  Read  Mrs. 
Sparlingale’s  exclamation  at  her  weakest  moment,  (p.  318)  Why  was 
Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  reason  for  her  “queer”  day  the  wrong  reason?  Whom 
might  she  have  blamed?  (herself,  the  Brown  Man  and  his  gift  of  the 
magic  boots)  Why  didn’t  she?  (She  was  too  practical  to  even  think  of 
or  remember  the  Brown  Man;  she  was  the  kind  of  person  who  could 
never  blame  herself  for  anything.) 

Part  V : Ask  the  children  what  advantage  they  have  learned  from  this 
story  about  learning  about  polar  bears  by  reading  rather  than  direct 
observation?  Ask  them  if  they  prefer  a happy  ending,  if  they  liked  the 
ending  of  this  story.  “Remembering  our  purpose  for  reading,  how  did 
Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  queer  day  make  her  finally  understand  her  faults?” 
Compare  Mrs.  Sparlingale  in  the  first  and  last  scenes. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Reread  the  poem  “The  Caravan”  on  page  242.  Compare  the 
wishing  in  the  poem  with  the  wishing  in  this  story. 

2.  What  kind  of  wish  might  the  following  make? 

a.  an  elegant  person  d.  a vexed  person 

b.  a meek  person  e.  a flustered  person 

c.  an  impudent  person  f.  a dazzled  person 

3.  Tell  of  some  happening  that  ended  in  sniffles.  Read  your  story  to 
the  class.  Who  has  the  tallest  story  to  tell? 
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4.  More  Fantasy: 

Mr.  Popper's  Penguins , Atwater  (Little) 

Ben  and  Me , Lawson  (Little  Brown) 

Pepper  and  Salt , Pyle  (Harper) 

The  Unicorn  with  the  Silver  Shoes,  Young  (Longmans) 


PAGES  322-323 

Holly  and  Mistletoe 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  is  a short  myth  to  be  read  for  enjoyment  at  Christmastime. 

Christmas  is  a curious  blend  of  Christian  and  pagan  ritual.  History 
does  not  record  the  time  of  year  at  which  Jesus  was  born.  Until  the 
fourth  century,  His  birthday  was  observed  on  widely  separated  dates, 
often  at  the  time  of  the  most  celebrated  local  pagan  festival.  This  explains 
why  many  pagan  customs  came  to  be  woven  into  the  festival  of  Christmas. 

In  the  fourth  century,  December  25  was  adopted  as  the  date  for 
universal  observance  of  Christ’s  birthday.  Long  included  in  traditional 
English  Christmas  customs  has  been  the  pagan  (Druid)  mistletoe,  a 
parasitic  evergreen  with  white,  waxen  berries  growing  on  oak  trees, 
believed  in  pagan  times  to  be  a protection  against  sickness  and  witchcraft. 
Traditional  also  has  been  the  holly  wreath,  symbolic  of  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  red  berries  representing  the  drops  of  blood  upon  Christ’s  brow. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

Southwold’s  simple,  lyrical  prose  should  be  heard  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated. Give  the  children  as  much  of  the  above  “Background”  as  the 
teacher  thinks  advisable.  Show  samples  or  pictures  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
Suggest  that  this  legend  gives  another  explanation  why  pagan  and 
Christian  rites  are  united  in  our  Christmas  festivities.  Invite  the  children 
to  listen,  with  their  books  closed,  while  the  teacher  reads  the  story  aloud. 

Because  of  its  brevity  and  simplicity  of  detail,  this  is  a good  story  for 
choral  reading.  First  have  them  read  it  silently,  preparing  for  choral 
reading.  Ask  individual  pupils  to  read  each  paragraph  orally  until  the 
group  decides  upon  the  interpretation  which  is  best.  Have  the  child  who 
suggested  it,  lead  the  choral  reading  of  that  part.  After  a leader  is  chosen, 
read  the  entire  story  chorally. 

Teach  “Christmas  Snow,”  page  422  of  My  Poetry  Book  and  “The 
Birds’  Christmas  Carol,”  page  423. 
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Arrange  for  the  children  to  listen  to  “Christmas  Carol”  (Dickens) 
R.C.A.  Victor. 

Christmas  Stories: 

Hansi,  Bemelmans  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Ethan , the  Shepherd  Boy , Ceder  (Abingdon) -Palestine 
In  Clean  Hay , Kelly  (Brett-Macmillan) 

Light  At  Tern  Rock , Sauer  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol , Wiggin  (Houghton) 


PAGES  324-332 

Joseph  and  His  Brothers 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / caravan,  rent,  cast,  draw. 

New  Words  / wilderness,  balm,  myrrh,  magicians,  foretold,  accused,  refrain. 
Review  Words  / persuaded,  grieved,  devoured,  household,  mourned,  chariots. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Testing  generalizations;  making  generalizations; 
main  idea;  making  inferences;  differentiating  fact  from  opinion:  Workbook, 
p.  106;  drawing  conclusions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary:  pronunciation,  meaning,  syllabication; 
prefixes,  suffixes;  context  clues. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining  main  events,  selecting  details. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

A Bible  story  as  well  known  as  this  one  has  a unique  position  in  a 
“Treasure  Room.”  Like  coming  upon  an  old  storybook,  it  is  a most 
exciting  experience.  As  the  child  leafs  through  the  old,  familiar  book,  he 
remembers  earlier  ideas  and  feelings  associated  with  it,  and  discovers  a 
new  dimension  which  it  never  had  before.  In  “Joseph  and  His  Brothers,” 
the  child  is  rediscovering  an  old  story  through  a new  reading  experience. 
It  is  beautifully  retold  by  Maude  and  Miska  Petersham. 

It  is  important  for  understanding  to  know  that  this  family  was 
responsible  for  keeping  alive  and  handing  down  to  future  ages  the  concept 
of  Jehovah,  the  One  God. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  As  the  story  opens,  the  boy  Joseph  has  the  favoured  position  in  the 
family,  and  appears  destined  to  become  the  family  leader.  His  brothers 
reveal  varying  degrees  of  character  weaknesses. 
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2.  The  brothers’ jealousy  places  Joseph  in  a position  where  his  ability 
is  tested  and  established. 

3.  Joseph  is  thus  placed  in  a position  in  which  he  is  able  to  test  and 
establish  family  solidarity. 

4.  Background  events  are  left  out  in  this  simplified  version  of  the  story. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Two  film-strips,  “The  Farmer”  and  “The  Shepherd”  (Audio-Visual 
Associates)  provide  authentic  background  on  Palestine. 

With  the  classroom  copy  prominently  displayed,  emphasize  that  the 
Bible  is  the  greatest  “Treasure  Room”  known  to  mankind.  Encourage 
the  children  to  give  their  own  ideas  about  the  Bible.  Ask  them  about 
their  favourite  Bible  stories.  Introduce  the  Petersham  book  Joseph , or 
any  other  children’s  versions  of  Bible  stories  (Hurl but),  which  might  be 
in  the  school  library. 

Make  a brief  chalkboard  outline  based  on  the  facts  the  children 
remember  about  the  story  of  Joseph.  Verifying  these  will  be  one  purpose 
for  reading.  Suggest  that  Joseph  still  had  his  “coat  of  many  colours”  at 
the  end  of  the  story,  and  that  you  would  like  to  discuss  this  also  when 
the  group  has  finished  reading. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  verified  the  main  points  which  they  recalled 
from  memory  earlier,  and  tested  the  generalization  suggested  above, 
introduce  the  idea  that  this  family  was  responsible  for  keeping  alive  and 
handing  down  to  future  ages  the  concept  of  Jehovah.  Suggest  that  the 
group  now  discover  more  about  Joseph’s  family  and  what  happened  to  it 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  story. 

Have  Part  I reread  silently  to  discover  what  one  could  say  about  the 
family  relationships  at  this  time,  (making  generalizations — they 
worked  together;  Jacob  favoured  Joseph  but  concerned  for  all;  brothers 
varied  in  their  hatred  of  Joseph,  but  were  quick  to  get  rid  of  him  when 
opportunity  arose.)  Check  word  recognition  and  meaning:  A Little 
Dictionary;  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  balm;  myrrh;  classroom 
dictionary:  I in  devoured;  e in  persuaded;  syllabication  of  caravan. 

What  did  Joseph  prove  during  his  stay  in  Egypt?  (main  idea:  his 
leadership  qualities.)  Teach  and  apply  meaning  of  suffix  ian  in  magician; 
prefix  fore  in  foretold. 

Why  did  Joseph  treat  his  brothers  as  he  did?  (inference:  he  was 
testing  them.)  Use  context  clues  to  establish  meanings  of:  accused;  rent; 
repair. 
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ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  This  story  is  divided  into  the  following  parts: 

The  Coat  of  Many  Colours 
Joseph  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 
The  Brothers  Go  to  Egypt 
In  Egypt  Again 
I Am  Joseph 

To  which  of  these  parts  do  the  following  sentences  belong? 

a.  When  the  brothers  saw  the  money  they  were  troubled. 

b.  The  brothers  knew  they  had  not  taken  the  cup. 

c.  He  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin’s  neck  and  wept. 

d.  He  begged  that  he  himself  might  stay  as  a slave. 

e.  He  made  himself  strange  to  them  and  asked  who  they  were. 

f.  The  seven  years  of  plenty  ended. 

g.  They  killed  a goat  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood. 

h.  While  they  were  eating  they  saw  a company  of  men  and  camels 
coming  over  the  hills. 

2.  Make  a list  of  ideas  from  the  story  about  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharoah,  occupations  of  the  people,  customs  of  people  living  in  these 
early  times,  famine. 

3.  Read  the  biblical  source  of  Part  III  of  this  story  (Genesis:  42)  to 
the  children.  See  if  they  can  pick  out  details  which  are  omitted  in  this 
story. 

4.  The  following  are  famous  paintings: 

“Joseph  Telling  His  Dream,”  Grisaille  painting  by  Rembrandt 
“Jacob  Receiving  the  Bloodstained  Coat  of  Joseph,”  painting  by  Velasquez 
“Potiphar’s  Wife  Accusing  Joseph,”  detail  of  a painting  by  Rembrandt 

5.  The  simple  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  has  been  captured 
in  this  story.  Look  for  interesting  sentences  and  tell  why  you  find  them 
interesting. 

Why  I Find  Each  Sentence 
Interesting  Sentences  Interesting 

Joseph  went  through  the  valleys  It  suggests  Joseph’s  long,  slow 

and  over  the  hills,  and  at  last  he  journey, 

found  his  brothers. 

6.  Apply  this  story  to  the  present.  Are  people  jealous  of  those  who 
do  well?  Are  people  now  ever  falsely  accused?  Are  people  criticized 
when  they  try  to  do  their  best?  Is  it  easy  to  go  on  when  people  criticize 
you?  Are  people  today  imprisoned  without  a trial? 

7.  From  the  story,  what  advice  could  you  give  a family  of  today  about 
these  questions:  Who  should  be  the  leader?  What  is  the  job  of  the  other 
members? 
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8.  Workbook,  page  106.  Fact  or  Opinion. 

9.  Further  Reading: 

Hurlbufs  Story  of  the  Bible , Hurlbut  (Winston) 
Joseph  and  His  Brothers,  Petershan  (Macmillan) 
Bible  Background,  Smith  (Ryerson) 

Boys  of  the  Bible,  Snyder  (Winston) 

Ancient  Egypt,  Sellman  (Ryerson) 

Golden  Bible,  Werner  (Simon  and  Schuster) 

In  Bible  Days,  Voute  (Brett-Macmillan) 


PAGES  333-334 

Parable  of  the  Talents 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / several,  ability. 

New  Words  / parable,  talents,  reckoneth,  strawed,  slothful,  usury,  gnashing. 
Review  Words  / abundance,  unprofitable. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  ideas:  Workbook,  p.  107;  finding 
details:  Workbook,  p.  107;  drawing  conclusions,  evaluating  attitudes. 
Vocabulary  Skills  / Using  context  clues. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

As  His  ministry  upon  earth  neared  its  end,  Jesus  tried  to  explain  to 
His  disciples  and  other  followers  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  how,  upon  His  return,  it  would  replace  the  world  which  the  disciples 
knew.  Jesus’  words  must  have  been  disturbing  and  confusing  to  these 
simple  people.  When  He  withdrew  to  a retreat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
two  days  before  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  disciples  came  to  Him  and 
asked  “When  shall  these  things  be?”  Jesus  gave  them  a lengthy  outline 
of  events  to  come:  Matthew  24.  He  told  them  a series  of  parables  to 
illustrate.  One  of  these  was  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  Matthew  25: 
14-30. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  In  this  parable,  Jesus  compared  God  to  a rich  man  about  to  go  on 
a long  journey.  Before  he  left,  the  man  called  his  servants  or  stewards 
to  him  and  gave  a sum  of  money  to  each  one.  The  sum  varied  accord- 
ing to  each  steward’s  ability.  The  rich  man  expected  that  each  steward 
would  make  good  use  of  the  money. 

2.  Judging  by  the  emphasis  on  the  accounting  in  the  parable,  this 
would  appear  to  be  its  important  message.  The  rich  man  made  no 
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distinction  in  his  reception  of  the  first  two  reports.  The  third  man’s 
failure  was  condemned  as  much  for  his  attitude  as  for  his  “do  nothing” 
behaviour. 

3.  The  usual  interpretation  of  the  parable  is  that  each  individual 
arrives  in  the  world  with  gifts,  abilities  or  latent  skills  of  some  degree. 
Each  is  responsible  for  using  what  he  has  been  given  as  well  as  he  can. 
He  who  has  regarded  his  gifts — however  meagre — as  a trust  to  be  fully 
used  will  find  acceptance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

The  activity  on  page  107  of  the  Workbook  will  clarify  some  of  the 
concepts  to  be  met  in  the  parable. 

Jesus  often  used  parables  to  instruct  His  listeners.  For  which  of  the 
following  reasons  did  Jesus  use  parables:  to  amuse  people;  to  make  the 
story  unforgettable;  to  make  his  meaning  clear;  to  make  people  think? 
Several  of  the  above  reasons  are  correct.  Discuss. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Find  the  three  main  ideas  in  the  parable  (the  departure;  the  activities; 
The  the  reckoning).  Emphasize  that  the  third  is  the  most  important. 

Ask  the  children  to  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  parable  in 
their  own  words.  Guide  the  discussion  by  reference  to  the  parable  itself. 
Give  the  children  an  interpretation  if  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . This  parable  is  a good  selection  for  choral  reading  and  speaking, 
introductory  paragraph  lends  itself  to  unison  reading.  The  second 
paragraph  permits  contrasting  voice  groups.  There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  solo  parts.  The  children  will  enjoy  “scoring”  the  parable. 

2.  As  part  of  the  opening  exercises,  have  the  children  find  and  prepare 
other  parables  from  the  Bible  for  oral  reading. 


PAGES  335-343 

The  Shepherd’s  Treasure 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / pricked,  sire,  due. 

New  Words  / tattered,  consult,  fame,  tufts,  embroidered,  dignity,  courteous, 
proverb. 

Review  Words  / mounted,  amazed,  sternly,  accustomed,  suspicious, 
scarcely,  ceased. 
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Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  idea;  evaluating  character;  testing 
generalizations;  drawing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  109;  making  comparisons. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Using  context  clues:  Workbook,  p.  108. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing;  selecting  details;  making  an  outline. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  a Treasure  Room,  an  old  Persian  tale  about  the  wisdom  of  a simple 
man  follows  a Christian  parable.  To  realize  the  debt  of  Christianity  to 
the  ancient  cultures  of  the  East  is  to  broaden  the  child’s  appreciation  of 
the  East  and  their  view  of  life. 

Today’s  child  may  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  “wisdom.”  He  does 
not  hear  the  term  too  often.  From  this  story  the  child  will  learn  that 
wisdom  means  not  only  superior  knowledge,  but  also  the  understanding 
of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  truths. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  From  the  primitive  background  and  limited  opportunities  which 
were  his  lot,  the  shepherd  developed  unusual  wisdom. 

2.  Despite  the  shepherd’s  humble  station,  and  the  slow  uncertain 
communication  of  the  time,  news  of  his  wisdom  reached  the  Shah. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  carefully  planned  meeting  with  the 
shepherd,  the  Shah  recognized  him  as  a much  wiser  man  than  he  had  first 
realized. 

4.  The  joy  of  the  villagers  in  the  shepherd’s  elevation  turned  to 
mistrust  when  he  did  something  without  giving  them  an  explanation. 

5.  Even  the  good  and  wise  Shah  believed  that  the  shepherd  was 
guilty,  until  he  and  his  court  learned  that  it  was  his  own  and  his  people’s 
integrity  which  had  faltered,  not  the  shepherd’s. 

READINESS 

Assign  the  preparatory  exercise  on  page  108  of  the  Workbook.  Use 
the  following  chalkboard  story  to  introduce  the  selection: 

An  old  man,  mounted  on  a donkey  which  stopped  to  nibble  tufts  of  grass  in 
the  sand  along  the  way,  spied  the  richly  embroidered  robe  which  a king  had  lost 
on  his  journey.  The  old  man  pricked  up  the  donkey  and  hurried  to  overtake 
the  king.  When  the  king  tried  to  reward  him,  the  old  man  said  with  simple 
dignity,  and  in  a most  courteous  manner,  “With  all  due  respect,  Sire,  a good 
name  is  to  be  chosen  above  great  riches,  and  loving  favour  above  silver  or  gold.” 

Ask  the  children  where  they  think  the  story  took  place  (have  them 
point  to  the  map),  and  why  the  characters  in  it  behaved  the  way  they  did. 
They  might  need  help  in  understanding  that  both  the  King  and  the  Old 
Man  were  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right.  During  the  discussion, 
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verify  word  recognition  and  comprehension.  Develop  the  concept 
“proverb.” 

Suggest  that  the  next  story  is  about  a Persian  shepherd  who  also 
treasured  something  above  silver  and  gold.  Have  them  read  to  find  out 
what  it  was. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

The  wording  of  the  children’s  answers  is  not  the  main  concern  at  this 
grade  level.  The  whole  idea  of  the  suggested  approach  is  to  give  them 
experience  in  thinking  about  what  they  have  read.  There  is  no  right 
answer  to  several  of  these  study  questions.  An  answer  is  right  if  it  is 
consistent  with  the  facts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  what  kind  of  man  was  the  shepherd? 
(wise;  observant;  liked  people;  helped  people) 

How  did  the  shepherd  overcome  his  poor  background  and  limited 
opportunities? 

Why  was  the  Shah  a good  king?  (concerned  about  subjects;  wanted 
wise  governors;  cautious) 

List  four  ways  by  which  the  shepherd  knew  the  distinguished  stranger 
was  the  king. 

Why  were  the  people  glad  that  the  shepherd  was  made  governor? 

As  the  story  continues,  whose  actions  are  inconsistent  with  his  char- 
acter? Why?  (testing  generalizations:  the  children  will  probably 
decide  that  the  shepherd  held  fast  to  his  beliefs  and  ideals.  The  Shah  was 
inconsistent  because  he  rode  out  to  judge,  not  inquire.  The  ignorant 
villagers  blindly  suspected  something  they  did  not  understand.) 

What  made  them  distrust  him? 

To  what  conclusion  were  the  Shah  and  his  people  forced  to  come? 
(They,  not  the  shepherd,  had  lost  their  honesty.) 

“The  shepherd  was  a much  wiser  man  than  the  Shah  at  first  realized.” 
What  facts  from  the  story  can  you  recall  to  prove  this? 

It  is  expected  that  silent  and  oral  rereading  will  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  study  and  vocabulary  development. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  109.  Testing  What  You  Read. 

2.  List  all  the  things  which  the  story  reveals  about  life  in  Persia  at 
this  time.  Use  these  facts  to  write  a paragraph  “Life  in  Ancient  Persia.” 
Tell  them  in  an  interesting  way. 

3.  Imagine  at  least  three  different  ways  in  which  news  of  the 
shepherd’s  great  wisdom  might  have  reached  the  Shah. 

4.  The  story  theme  is  “wisdom.”  After  you  make  an  outline  of  what 
you  have  learned  about  “wisdom,”  develop  it  into  a brief  composition. 

5.  “The  shepherd  never  ceased  to  be  himself.”  Reread  the  poem 
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“Exile”  on  page  403  of  the  Reader.  In  what  way  was  the  camel  like 
the  shepherd? 

6.  Dramatize  the  story.  At  least  two  scenes  from  this  story  could  be 
made  into  parts  of  a play:  The  shepherd  first  meets  the  Shah;  the 
shepherd  opens  the  chest  for  the  Shah.  Use  the  dialogue  given  in  the 
story  first.  Later  the  pupils  will  like  to  adapt  it  in  their  own  way. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

Persia  Is  My  Heart , Najafi  (Hinckley) 

Persian  Poems,  Everyman’s  (Dutton) 

Treasure  Trove  of  the  Sun,  Prishvin  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 


PAGES  344-248 

The  King  and  the  Miller 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / keeper,  chase,  court,  methinks,  entertainment,  ornaments, 
attend,  own. 

New  Words  / monarch,  villain,  authority,  submit,  benighted,  convince, 
sufficient,  bribe,  prithee,  thither,  usage,  debtor,  badge,  nobility. 

Review  Words  / resolved,  advantage,  platterers,  rogue,  courtier,  honourable. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  details;  making  inferences:  Workbook, 
p.  Ill;  finding  main  idea;  evaluating  attitudes;  drawing  conclusions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary:  diacritical  marks:  Workbook,  p.  110;  using 
context  clues;  prefixes. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing;  dramatization:  Workbook,  p.  111. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  play  comes  from  a monumental  collection  of  fourteen  volumes, 
entitled  Old  Plays,  edited  by  Robert  Dodsley  in  1744.  The  reason  for  its 
place  in  a “Treasure  Room”  is  not  its  venerable  age  alone.  It  is  not 
presented  as  a museum  piece,  but  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
social  truths  of  all  time — the  rule  of  law.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
of  civilized  man  that  through  the  centuries  he  has  been  able  to  evolve 
laws  which  apply  to  king  and  commoner  alike.  Even  ten-year-olds  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  curious  parallel  between  the  primitive  state  of 
law  in  medieval  England,  and  the  state  of  international  law  today. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  the  rule  of  law  among  nations  will  evolve  as  it  has 
done  among  individual  nations. 

In  “The  King  and  the  Miller,”  the  idea  of  a king  free  to  make  his  own 
laws  has  unlimited  possibilities  for  discussion.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to 
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teach  the  play  as  an  interesting  story  there  is  equal  scope.  She  will  sense 
the  close  parallel  to  the  story  of  “The  Shepherd’s  Treasure.”  She  can 
draw  upon  the  children’s  knowledge  of  the  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Sherwood  Forest,  the  king’s  forest,  and  the  king’s  keepers  who  protected 
his  lands. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  setting  is  revealed  in  the  king’s  opening  soliloquy.  He  has  lost 
his  way  in  the  forest,  night  is  falling,  and  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
quite  unsettled.  Children  will  be  able  to  sense,  if  not  define,  the  irony 
in  his  speech.  Even  a king  is  too  human  to  serve  as  the  final  repository 
of  authority.  The  law  must  be  greater  than  its  source. 

2.  In  a play,  the  introduction  of  a new  character  is  often  heralded 
by  an  actor  “on  stage.”  The  king  waits  to  meet  the  implied  threat  of  the 
stranger  as  a man  rather  than  a king.  Anyone  in  the  forest  at  this  time  of 
day  could  have  no  honest  purpose  in  being  abroad.  The  king  is  quite 
taken  aback  to  find  that  he  is  suspected  of  being  a rogue. 

3.  In  the  early  exchanges  between  the  king  and  the  miller,  the 
initiative  lies  with  the  witty,  but  respectful,  miller  who  represents  the  full 
power  of  the  law. 

4.  The  dramatic  value  of  the  early  exchanges  between  the  king  and 
the  miller  is  heightened  by  the  king’s  use  of  “asides,”  by  the  miller’s  play 
on  words,  and  by  the  king’s  ironical  replies,  (e.g.  “I  owe  the  king  more 
respect.”) 

5.  When  the  miller  identifies  himself,  the  king  explains  his  presence 
in  the  forest  while  he  continues  to  conceal  his  identity. 

6.  The  king’s  gesture  of  compensation  for  any  assistance  which  the 
miller  might  give  him,  convinces  the  miller  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
courtier.  His  rejection  of  the  king’s  “bribe”  increases  his  status. 

7.  In  the  best  romantic  tradition,  the  miller  receives  the  highest 
reward  which  the  society  of  that  day  could  bestow. 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  110.  Using  Phonetic  Spelling. 

If  the  children  are  going  to  understand  the  story,  they  must  know  that 
the  king  owned  large  tracts  of  land  which  were  reserved  for  his  own 
hunting  pleasure.  Keepers  were  appointed  to  protect  the  property  and 
the  game  on  it. 

The  children  recall  what  they  already  know  about  a play — a story 
which  is  told  through  what  the  characters  say  (dialogue),  with  appropriate 
descriptions  of  where  the  characters  are  at  the  time  (setting),  and  what 
they  are  doing  (action).  Discuss  the  “plots”  of  the  two  plays  which  have 
been  studied — “Whitewashing  the  Fence,”  “The  Obstructive  Hat.” 
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Emphasize  that  a play  contains  ideas  as  well  as  action. 

Recall  what  was  said  about  treasuring  ideas  in  the  introduction  to 
unit  7.  Suggest  that  at  the  end  of  this  play,  the  characters  treasure  the 
same  idea — an  idea  mightier  than  either  of  them,  although  one  was  a king. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

When  the  children  have  read  the  play  silently,  ask  them  to  give  the 
list  of  characters  orally.  Have  them  imagine  an  appropriate  setting,  and 
the  main  action  of  the  play.  See  if  they  recognize  the  main  idea. 

Have  the  children  reread  the  king’s  opening  speech  silently  to  discover 
its  purpose,  (drawing  conclusions:  to  give  the  setting;  to  introduce  the 
general  idea  of  the  play)  “How  does  the  king  feel  about  his  predica- 
ment?” (evaluating  attitudes:  he  seems  to  be  making  fun  of  himself; 
irony)  Use  context  clues  to  develop  meaning  of  ornaments , villain. 

“Reread  silently  to  the  part  where  the  miller  identifies  himself.  What 
can  you  infer  about  his  character?  (making  generalizations:  witty, 
respectful)  “What  can  you  say  about  the  king’s  behaviour  up  to  this 
point?”  (cautious,  evasive,  but  truthful)  Check  context  meaning 
of  authority  in  A Little  Dictionary. 

“Although  the  king  meant  to  show  his  approval  he  only  succeeded  in 
offending  the  miller  twice  in  the  space  of  a short  time.  Read  on  silently 
and  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  two  occasions.”  (evaluating  attitudes: 
the  king  offered  payment;  became  quite  friendly)  Use  benighted  to  teach 
meaning  and  use  of  prefix  be. 

“Later  in  the  play,  both  the  king  and  the  miller  change  their  manner 
towards  each  other.  Read  on  and  see  if  you  can  follow  the  development.” 
(evaluating  attitudes:  the  king  became  more  humble  and  anxious  to 
be  helped;  miller,  less  sharp  and  more  helpful) 

“Why  did  the  king  give  the  newly  knighted  Sir  John  Cockle  his  own 
sword,  when  an  officer  of  the  king  would  already  have  one?”  (to  serve  as 
a sign  of  the  miller’s  knighthood;  as  a promise  of  the  king’s  power  to  make 
and  keep  him  a knight) 

“Why  did  the  king  offer  the  miller  money  when  it  had  once  been 
refused?”  (as  a knight,  the  miller  could  no  longer  do  common  work;  to 
pay  the  miller  for  his  integrity) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Let  children  interested  in  making  puppets  and  a puppet  stage 
present  the  play.  See  Workbook,  page  111,  for  suggestions.  See  also 
Fun-Time  Puppets , Rasmussen  and  Storch  (Children’s  Press);  Puppetry , 
Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

2.  For  children  interested  in  the  theme  of  the  play,  suggest  writing  a 
story  with  a modern  setting — “I’m  glad  that  even  judges  have  to  obey 
the  law.” 
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3.  For  children  interested  in  language,  suggest  making  a scroll,  listing 
the  words  from  the  play  which  are  no  longer  used,  and  their  modern 
equivalents.  Include  also  words  still  used,  but  with  a different  meaning. 

4.  Further  Reading: 

Puppet  Theatre  Handbook , Batchelder  (Harper) 

First  Book  of  Puppets , Jagendorf  (Watts) 

It’s  Time  to  Give  a Play , Woolsey  and  Sechrist  (Ryerson) 

Radio  Plays  for  Young  People , Hackett  (Plays,  Inc.) 


A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  7 


Concepts 

All  the  words  in  the  lists  below  are  concepts  found  in  unit  7.  Have 
the  children  pair  the  words  in  lists  A and  B that  are  connected  and 
expand  the  ideas  into  sentences.  Any  pairing  which  produces  an  idea 
which  can  be  expanded  into  a thought  should  be  accepted. 


A 


B 


1.  enchanting 

9.  courteous 

1.  cobbler 

9.  famine 

2.  embroidered 

10.  horrid 

2.  fragrance 

10.  wisdom 

3.  haughty 

11.  slothful 

3.  primroses 

11.  harvest 

4.  surprisingly 

12.  suspicious 

4.  courtiers 

12.  caravan 

5.  magnificent 

13.  unprofitable 

5.  slender 

13.  monarch 

6.  meekly 

14.  benighted 

6.  magicians 

14.  steward 

7.  flustered 

15.  sufficient 

7.  kimono 

15.  keepers 

8.  robed 

8.  consented 

Suggested  Pairing:  A — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

s 6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

, 12,  13,  14,  15 

B— 2,  7,  4,  5,  3 

.,  8,  1,  6,  14,  9,  15, 

13,  11,  12,  10 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Each  group  of  words  below  has  something  phonetic 

: in  common. 

Have  the  children  identify  what  it  is. 

Then  have  them  examine  the 

italicized  words  in 

the  sentences  which  follow  and  without  further  help  of 

any  kind  decide  with  which  group  each  word  belongs. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

ceased 

invitation 

gorgeous 

haughty 

magnificent 

suspicious 

majesty 

benighted 

impudence 

expression 

soldiers 

straight 

fragrance 

anxious 

bridges 

brought 

(i c with 

(sh  spelled 

(J  spelled 

(silent  gh ) 

sound) 

variously) 

variously) 
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VI 


VIII 


V 


VII 


flocks 

vexed 


exchangers 
luxury 
( ks  variously 
spelled) 


mistletoe 

(vowel 

digraphs) 


enormous 


grieved 

refrain 


quiet 

violets 


Indian 

idea 


balm 

gnashing 

scented 

island 


(2  vowels  (silent 

each  sounded)  letters) 


1 . Since  Jack  was  very  thorough  in  his  work,  he  stayed  at  the  task  until 
it  was  completed. 

2.  The  cyclone  struck  with  great  force,  reducing  buildings  to  tangled 
heaps  of  rubble. 

3.  It  was  an  especially  fine  day,  with  clear  skies  and  warm  breezes. 

4.  The  child  had  beautiful  flaxen  hair;  the  golden  colour  was  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

5.  Her  mother  was  aghast  at  the  fact  that  Mary  would  tell  a falsehood. 

6.  “ Vengeance  is  mine.!”  said  the  knight  as  he  imprisoned  the  rogue 
who  had  terrified  his  people. 

7.  A diagonal  line  is  a slanting  line. 

8.  The  gauge  showed  that  the  gasoline  tank  was  empty. 


(Key:  1— IV;  2—1;  3— II;  4— V;  5— VIII;  6— III;  7— VII;  8— 
III,  VI.) 


Meaning  from  Context 

Are  the  children  developing  skill  in  using  context  clues?  Let  them 
use  any  techniques  which  they  know,  including  the  use  of  the  dictionary, 
to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  A bumper  harvest  results  in  an  abundance  of  food.  A famine 
occurs  when  crops  fail.  Which  is  associated  with  fertility?  (bumper  crop) 

2.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  mother  to  let  him  go.  She  dissuaded  him 
from  going.  Did  mother  forbid  him  to  go?  (no) 

3.  She  was  accused  of  lying.  If  she  were  acquitted , what  was 
unfounded?  (the  accusation) 

4.  The  boy  grieved  for  his  lost  pet  and  found  no  solace  in  his  Father’s 
promise  to  get  a new  one  immediately.  What  would  be  sure  to  solace 
him?  (return  of  the  lost  pet) 

5.  Could  a person  in  tattered  clothing  be  said  to  possess  dignity?  (yes) 

6.  How  would  the  sales  record  of  a courteous  sales  girl  in  a store  likely 
compare  with  that  of  a rude  one?  (likely  greater) 
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Story  Themes 

Have  the  children  grasped  the  themes  of  the  selections  in  the  “Treasure 
Room”?  The  following  are  themes.  Name  the  stories. 

1.  Jealousy  is  one  of  the  deadliest  of  human  failings.  Forgiveness  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  human  achievement.  (Joseph  and  His  Brothers) 

2.  The  world  honours  the  man  who  believes  in  his  own  worth,  in  the 
value  of  his  work,  and  in  doing  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  without  fear  or 
favour.  (The  King  and  the  Miller) 

3.  The  worth  of  a human  being  should  not  be  judged  only  by  position 
or  wealth.  (Butterfly  Blossom) 

4.  Each  of  us  is  responsible  for  using  our  natural  gifts  to  the  fullest. 
(Parable  of  the  Talents) 

5.  Only  a truly  wise  man  knows  that  pride  can  often  blur  wisdom. 
(The  Shepherd’s  Treasure) 

6.  Thoughtless  words  can  harm  not  only  the  one  who  utters  them  but 
innocent  people  as  well.  (Mrs.  Sparlingale’s  Boots) 

7.  It  is  a quality  of  the  human  mind  to  invent  an  explanation  for 
things  not  understood.  (Holly  and  Mistletoe) 
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UNIT  8:  THE  LAND  WE  LOVE 

In  this  unit  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  many  faces  of  Canada.  He 
will  thrill  to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  “Labrador  Doctor”  and  the 
unheralded  “Nest  Builder.”  He  will  catch  the  excitement  of  the  Calgary 
Stampede.  From  “Johnny-the-Fish”  he  will  gain  a new  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  reading  the  biography  of  a sockeye 
salmon  he  will  sense  how  dependent  Canadians  are  upon  wise  use  of  their 
natural  resources. 

The  results  of  this  unit’s  reading  should  be  of  two  main  kinds.  The 
children’s  knowledge,  experience  and  appreciation  of  their  own  country 
should  be  increased.  This  can  be  assured  by  correlating  an  extensive 
study  of  Canada  with  the  reading  of  the  unit.  Central  to  such  a study 
should  be  complete  familiarity  with  the  map  of  Canada.  The  children 
should  come  to  know  the  different  regions  of  Canada — the  Maritimes, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  the  Prairies  and  British  Columbia. 

As  the  physical  reality  of  their  country  begins  to  take  shape  in 
the  children’s  minds,  the  selections  in  the  unit  can  become  the  first 
“embroidery”  to  their  continued  study  of  Canada.  How  the  people  live 
and  work,  the  natural  beauties  and  resources  of  the  country,  the  con- 
tributions of  individuals  and  groups  to  Canadian  development,  and  the 
romance  and  excitement  of  Canadian  history  should  emerge  in  the  making 
of  scrap-books,  picture-collections  and  pictorial  maps. 

The  second  major  benefit  which  should  develop  from  the  unit  is 
increased  facility  in  the  use  of  organizational  skills.  Knowledge  which  is 
not  readily  available  for  use  is  idle  knowledge.  As  the  children  move 
through  this  well-planned,  sequential  study  of  their  country,  every 
opportunity  should  be  seized  to  assist  them  to  list,  outline  and  summarize 
ideas  and  information.  The  teacher  will  look  for  and  encourage  progress 
in  the  individual  and  group  projects  which  are  the  culmination  of  the 
study. 

The  last  unit  should  be  as  challenging  and  as  stimulating  as  the  first. 
There  should  be  no  decrease  in  the  skills  development  of  the  reading 
programme.  This  aspect  might  well  be  intensified  since  it  is  the  teacher’s 
last  opportunity  to  assess  her  teaching  skill  with  this  material  and  her 
particular  group  of  pupils. 
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PAGE  350 


Canada 

While  setting  the  pattern  for  the  unit,  read  this  poem  to  the  pupils. 
Have  the  children  sing  the  songs  “Land  We  Love,”  “My  Own  Canadian 
Home”  or  “O  Canada.” 

Write  the  line  “merged  in  a mighty  cauldron”  on  the  chalkboard. 
Discuss  “Are  we  really  united?”  Consider  the  language  problem. 

The  pupils  should  now  read  the  poem.  “What  features  of  our 
country  prevent  us  from  being  ‘From  sea  to  sea  one  people’?”  (geo- 
graphic barriers — the  Rockies,  forests,  etc.) 

Read  the  poem  again  to  the  pupils  as  they  follow  in  their  Readers. 
“Is  the  writer  happy  about  the  prospects  of  Canada’s  future?  Read  a 
line  that  proves  he  is.” 

Read  “Canada’s  Child”  at  the  end  of  the  unit  as  a companion  to  this 
theme  poem. 

Look  in  anthologies  for  the  works  of  Canadian  writers.  Make  a 
collection  of  poems,  stories  and  articles  about  Canada. 


PAGES  351-357 

Labrador  Doctor 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / chasms,  Lapp-fashion,  puttees,  knickers,  inscription. 

New  Words  / urgent,  gaping,  sheath,  hauled,  flannel,  cuddled,  aloft,  hull, 
weird,  mission,  bronze. 

Review  Words  / appearance,  difficulties,  urgent,  shifted,  enormous,  opposite, 
difficult,  attached,  dangerously,  struggling,  hurled,  scarcely,  resented,  tackle, 
mounted,  frozen,  glitter,  aloft,  rescuers,  especially. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Finding  main  ideas;  predicting  outcomes;  drawing 
conclusions. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes:  Workbook,  p.  112;  figurative 
expressions;  multiple  meanings:  Workbook,  p.  113. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Wilfred  Thomson  Grenfell  first  came  to  northern  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  as  a medical  missionary  with  the  North  Sea  fishing  fleets.  In 
1889,  after  graduation  as  a medical  doctor  in  England,  he  had  offered  his 
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services  to  the  Royal  National  Mission  for  Deep  Sea  Fishermen.  He  soon 
realized  that  the  resident  fisher-folk  had  greater  need  of  his  services  than 
the  men  in  the  visiting  fleets,  and  in  1892  he  began  single-handedly  the 
great  mission  of  healing  and  teaching  to  which  he  was  to  devote  his  life. 

Gradually  Dr.  Grenfell  built  up  the  Mission  for  the  Eskimos  and 
fishermen  who  lived  in  the  bleak  “outports”  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  In  time,  hospitals,  schools,  stores  and  houses  were  established. 
His  hospital  ship,  the  Strathcona,  carried  healing  to  the  most  remote  spots. 

How  one  man  alone  could  accomplish  so  many  things  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  He  apparently  did  not  understand  that  some  things  were 
impossible,  so  he  went  ahead  and  accomplished  them.  By  1912  he  had 
support  from  all  over  the  world  and  the  International  Grenfell  Associa- 
tion was  formed.  But  Sir  Wilfred,  as  he  became  in  1927,  continued  to 
lecture  and  write  as  he  had  always  done  to  finance  his  numerous  projects. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  “Labrador  Doctor”  sets  out  on  an  urgent  case,  becomes 
marooned  on  an  ice-pan,  but  succeeds  in  surviving  after  displaying 
great  courage  and  initiative. 

2.  The  reader  senses  the  danger  throughout  the  story  as  he  becomes 
subjectively  involved  by  the  “reporting”  style  of  the  author. 

3.  The  sequence  of  events  is  concisely  outlined,  with  a minimum  of 
description  since  the  story  takes  place  in  a bleak  environment. 

4.  The  critical  points  in  the  development  of  the  story  are  brought 
sharply  into  focus:  the  wind-shift;  the  break-up  of  the  ice-pan;  the 
Doctor’s  reaction  to  the  experience. 

READINESS 

Discuss  what  kind  of  services  might  be  needed  in  a lonely  outport. 
See  if  the  children  can  identify  Labrador  from  the  following  chalkboard 
story: 

Sailors  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  followed  John  Cabot  in  his  explorations 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  on  this  part  of  Canada  said:  “God  made  most  of 
the  world  in  five  days,  this  part  on  the  sixth,  and  spent  the  seventh  throwing 
stones  at  it.” 

For  years  this  part  of  Canada  was  known  as  a place  of  “awful  desolation.” 
Its  scattered  population  now  numbers  about  5,200  and  is  made  up  of  Algonquin 
Indians  in  the  south  and  Eskimos  in  the  north,  with  a few  white  traders  in  the 
tiny  settlements  along  the  coast. 

Summers  are  too  short  to  grow  crops,  and  food  must  be  imported.  Hunting 
and  trapping  provide  meat.  Fishing  is  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  the  people. 
In  recent  years  valuable  minerals  have  been  discovered. 

Tell  the  children  briefly  how  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  came  to  be  associated 
with  Labrador. 
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The  story  tells  of  his  great  courage  and  devotion  to  his  people. 
At  one  point  in  the  story  he  was  urged  not  to  get  excited.  Do  you  think 
this  was  necessary?” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

After  the  initial  reading,  test  the  children’s  comprehension  of  the  story 
by  the  following  questions: 

Why  did  Dr.  Grenfell  have  to  make  the  journey? 

Why  would  he  choose  his  best  dogs  for  this  trip? 

What  had  happened  during  the  night  to  make  the  journey  more 
difficult? 

Why  did  he  choose  this  hazardous  route  instead  of  going  around  the 
shore? 

How  did  he  get  his  dogs  to  swim  to  the  ice-pan? 

Why  did  he  kill  three  of  his  dogs? 

What  was  Dr.  Grenfell’s  only  food? 

What  was  Dr.  Grenfell’s  chief  concern  after  his  rescue? 

Have  the  pupils  select  the  main  idea  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  (p.  351)  “Dr.  Grenfell  loved  his  dogs  . . .” 

2.  (p.  352)  “There  was  not  a moment  to  lose  . . .” 

3.  (p.  356)  “A  sudden  thought  came  to  the  Doctor’s  mind  . . .” 

This  story  contains  several  climaxes.  Have  the  pupils  locate  and  read 
aloud  sentences  which  identify  these  climax  situations. 

1.  (p.  352)  “There  was  no  way  to  get  off  the  little  pan  that  held  his 

team  and  sled  . . .” 

2.  (p.  353)  “Soon  they  were  drifting  more  dangerously  than  ever  . . 
The  pupils  might  interpret  figurative  language:  (p.  351)  “Spring  had 

not  made  an  appearance”;  (p.  354)  “the  mocking  lights  of  the  little 
village”;  (p.  355)  “He  almost  envied  these  dead  beasts.” 

Write  these  statements  on  the  chalkboard.  Ask  the  children  if  they 
agree  or  disagree: 

Heroes  often  emerge  from  situations  that  they  rather  foolishly  create 
themselves. 

Dr.  Grenfell  should  never  have  attempted  the  trip  in  the  first  place. 
The  dogs  were  the  real  heroes  of  the  story. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  113.  Using  Words  with  Different  Meanings. 

2.  Find  information  about  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  or  other  sources  to  illustrate  this  quotation,  “Whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all.”  Mark  10:  44 
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3.  Your  local  church  will  provide  you  with  information  about 
missionaries  at  work  today.  Study  this  material  and  discover  some  of  the 
problems  and  adventures  that  make  up  their  daily  lives. 

4.  Prepare  a report  on  another  famous  missionary  doctor,  David 
Livingstone,  or  the  greatest  living  missionary,  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

5.  From  the  public  library  secure  copies  of  books  written  by  Sir 
Wilfred  Grenfell:  A Labrador  Doctor,  The  Romance  of  Labrador.  Read 
exciting  parts  to  the  class. 

6.  “Newfoundland — Sentinel  of  the  Atlantic,”  a National  Film  Board 
16  m.m.  film,  provides  an  accurate  picture  of  the  bleak  and  forbidding 
shores  where  Grenfell  lived  and  laboured. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan,  Grenfell  (Houghton) 

The  Great  Island,  Bice  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 


PAGES  358-368 

J ohnny-the-F  ish 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / keel,  rend,  brigantine,  welter,  starboard. 

New  Words  / shallow,  freighter,  portaged,  wobbly,  span,  collided,  herring, 
embankment,  gorge,  submarine,  starboard,  cement,  dock,  encountered,  mysterious, 
relaxed. 

Review  Words  / exciting,  snort,  joyously,  tackle,  legend,  determined, 
canal,  situation,  photographing,  bolted,  somersault. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Applying  generalizations;  noting  details;  drawing 
conclusions;  making  inferences:  Workbook,  p.  116. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Diacritical  marks:  Workbook,  p.  114;  shifts  of  meaning: 
Workbook,  p.  115. 

Organization  Skills  / Sequence;  listing. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

There  are  probably  no  other  inland  bodies  of  water  so  important  to 
trade  and  commerce  as  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  Their 
immense  size  is  not  always  apparent  from  a casual  look  at  the  map.  The 
five  lakes  cover  an  area  of  about  95,000  square  miles,  the  size  of  New- 
foundland including  Labrador  and  the  three  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  Great  Lakes  tilt  to  the  east,  drain  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  finally  reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  largely  fed  by  under- 
ground springs.  No  rivers  of  any  size  flow  into  them.  Lake  Superior  is 
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six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  are 
twenty-one  feet  lower.  A fall  of  eighteen  feet  separates  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron.  The  greatest  drop  occurs  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  plunge  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  explorers,  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
linked  with  the  settlement  and  economic  development  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  fur-trader,  of  course,  was  able  to  portage  around  the 
falls  and  rapids.  By  1825,  the  Erie  canal  had  been  built  and  settlers  were 
able  to  travel  by  boat  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  then  west- 
ward. The  old  Welland  canal  on  the  Canadian  side  was  completed  in 
1837.  As  early  as  1798,  fur-traders  had  dug  a ditch  with  one  lock  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Mary’s  river  to  permit  canoes  easy  passage.  It  was 
destroyed  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1855  the  State  of  Michigan  built  the 
first  link  in  the  Sault  canal  system,  and  in  1888  the  first  Canadian  ship 
passed  through  the  St.  Mary’s  river  canal. 

With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1958,  a new  era  of 
commerce  began  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  long,  shallow  bulk  carriers 
which  formerly  carried  the  grain,  iron  ore  and  pulpwood  to  the  lake 
ports  for  transfer  to  ocean-going  vessels,  are  being  replaced  by  the  larger 
ships  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  Myra  of  Owen  Sound  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  story  is  still  plying  the  Lakes,  her  days  are  probably  numbered. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  selection  teaches  a lesson  in  geography  in  the  story  of  a young 
boy  on  a camping  trip.  His  imagination  is  kindled  by  a chip  floating  in 
the  water.  He  sleeps  and  dreams  that  he  is  a fish.  The  story  of  how  he 
finds  his  way  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  told  in  an 
informative  narrative. 

2.  The  incident  of  the  chip  conveys  the  idea  that  you  cannot  just  cast 
yourself  upon  the  waters  and  hope  to  reach  the  sea. 

3.  The  commercial  and  recreational  importance  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  indicated.  Johnny-the-Fish  accompanies 
the  grain  carrier  Myra  through  most  of  the  traffic  lanes  of  the  waterway, 
but  from  time  to  time  he  lingers  for  a longer  look,  or  detours  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  of  “The  Lakes.” 

4.  The  style  of  the  story  suggests  the  movement  of  the  water  to  the 
sea.  The  story  contains  the  idea  that  man  must  harness  nature. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

In  a Social  Studies  period,  use  the  wall  map  and  atlas  to  review  or 
teach  the  location  of  the  “place  names”  mentioned  in  the  story. 
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The  physical  “tilt”  of  the  water  system  should  be  explained,  using 
chalkboard  sketches,  and  a series  of  bowls  at  the  appropriate  levels  to 
demonstrate  the  “spill”  of  water  from  one  level  to  the  next.  Man’s 
“bridging”  of  these  “spillways”  by  the  construction  of  canals,  and  the 
principle  of  “locks”  should  be  developed. 

Introduce  the  story  as  one  in  which  a little  boy’s  curiosity  about 
“where  things  came  from  and  where  they  were  going”  led  to  a dream  in 
which  he  became  a very  unusual  fish  which  found  its  way  right  through 
the  Great  Lakes  system.  Have  them  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  was 
so  unusual  about  Johnny-the-Fish. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Suggest  that  the  children  read  the  story  with  their  atlas  open  beside 
them.  As  Johnny-the-Fish  pauses  in  his  journey,  they  should  note 
“where  he  came  from,  and  where  he  was  going.” 

Discuss  the  unusual  characteristics  of  Johnny-the-Fish.  (applying 
generalizations:  able  to  live  in  any  kind  of  water;  able  to  read,  etc.) 

Why  did  Johnny  want  to  be  a fish  rather  than  a chip? 

What  happened  in  the  story  to  prove  that  he  made  a wise  choice? 

Have  the  children  recall  the  trip  through  the  Great  Lakes.  Write 
this  sequence  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  them  reread  the  story  to  list  the 
facts  (information  and  descriptions  only)  which  are  given  about  each 
part  of  the  waterway. 

In  an  oral  discussion  of  these  facts,  have  the  children  suggest  questions. 
For  example,  Lake  Superior  is  the  biggest  lake  in  the  world;  how 
big  is  it?  What  are  some  other  big  lakes?  Why  isn’t  it  called  a sea? 
Does  its  size  present  any  problems?  These  questions  will  be  guides  for 
further  reading. 

Discuss  why  Johnny  frequently  left  the  Myra  on  the  trip  down  the 
Lakes;  why  he  did  not  get  into  Lake  Huron;  why  he  dared  not  swim  in 
Lake  St.  Clair;  why  he  avoided  the  ship  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 
(making  inferences) 

Throughout  the  story  are  references  to  historical  events  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Have  the  children  skim  the  story  to  locate  five  historical  refer- 
ences. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  history  of  early  Canada. 

Have  the  children  draw  conclusions  from  the  story  about  the  economic 
and  recreational  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1 . After  reading  about  this  amazingly  long  journey  of  Johnny-the-Fish, 
we  can  imagine  why  fish  are  often  called  globe-trotters.  There  are  some 
very  interesting  facts  about  these  long  distance  swimmers.  A dog  salmon 
tagged  in  the  waters  off  the  shore  of  Unga  Island,  Alaska,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  1923,  was  discovered  in  October  of  the  same  year  in  a river  in 
Siberia. 
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2.  Make  a pictomap  of  the  Great  Lakes  using  mural  paper.  Mark  on 
it  the  places  mentioned  in  Johnny-the-Fish.  Clip  small  pictures  that 
illustrate  relative  facts  and  features.  Mount  these  pictures  in  clusters  on 
the  map  borders  and  link  them  to  the  location  with  coloured  string. 

3.  Working  in  pairs,  the  pupils  might  make  up  a dialogue  between 
(a)  Johnny  and  the  Captain  of  the  Myra;  (b)  Johnny  and  the  lock-keeper 
of  the  Welland  Canal;  (c)  Johnny  and  the  pupils  on  the  picnic  boat  in 
Lake  Ontario. 

4.  Locate  some  other  great  waterways  of  the  world.  Follow  them 
from  their  sources  to  the  sea.  Write  down  some  of  the  interesting  places 
and  things  that  you  might  see  if  you  actually  took  a trip  on  the  waterways. 

5.  Film:  “Great  Lakes,”  16  m.m.  (National  Film  Board) 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Paddle-to-the-Sea , Holling  (Houghton) 

Cargoes  on  the  Great  Lakes,  McPhedran  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Let's  Explore  the  Great  Lakes,  Raymond  (Whitman) 

Peter  the  Sea  Trout,  Thistle  (Ryerson) 


PAGES  369-375 

The  Nest  Builder 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / fraud,  section,  surveyed,  slough. 

New  Words  / gurgles,  conveniences,  crude,  remote,  cramped,  inspiration, 
bachelor,  quantities,  resource,  scheme,  extravagant,  insist,  forefinger. 

Review  Words  / freight,  gasped,  Manitoba,  anxiously,  hamper,  mighty, 
assured,  abode,  discouraged,  hatched. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences,  evaluating  characters. 
Vocabulary  Skills  / Figurative  expressions. 

Organization  Skills  / Listing:  Workbook,  p.  117. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  cultural  heritage  which  Pauline  Johnson  acquired  from  her 
English  mother  and  her  Sioux  Indian  father  enabled  her  to  interpret  the 
problems  of  the  two  groups  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Canada — the  native  Indians  and  the  European  pioneers. 
Perhaps  the  teacher  is  more  familiar  with  her  Indian  themes.  This 
selection  reveals  her  deep  sympathy  for  the  pioneer  and  his  problems,  and 
her  ability  to  capture  the  feeling  of  the  West. 
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In  1870  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  could  boast  of  one  sub- 
stantial settlement  which  is  now  Winnipeg,  and  the  smaller  settlements  of 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton.  Apart  from  these  and 
outlying  mission  centres  and  fur-trading  posts,  it  was  still  a great  lone  land 
over  which  passed  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  great  herds  of  buffalo,  and 
fur-traders  bringing  supplies  or  returning  with  furs. 

In  1870  the  prairies  were  transferred  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Within  the  next  ten  years,  the  population  of  Manitoba  increased  from 
18,995  to  65,954.  Settlers  came  first  by  way  of  the  United  States.  By 
1880,  three  hundred  miles  of  the  transcontinental  railway  to  link  east  and 
west  had  been  built,  and  by  1885  it  was  completed.  The  Hendersons  in 
the  story  are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  pioneer  families  who  travelled 
westward  by  rail  from  Ontario,  the  British  Isles  and  central  Europe 
to  take  up  homesteads. 

“The  Nest  Builder”  might  be  called  a “human  interest”  story.  This 
is  a method  of  reporting  or  storytelling  which  takes  the  viewpoint  that 
people  make  the  news.  Write  primarily  about  people,  and  the  news  will 
come  through  with  greater  interest  for  the  reader.  In  the  case  of  this 
story,  the  “news”  is  an  appreciation  of  the  perseverance,  the  ingenuity 
and  the  faith  which  made  pioneering  possible. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1 . The  station  agent’s  wife,  no  doubt  a pioneer  herself,  gives  us  a vivid 
picture  of  the  unusual  Mrs.  Henderson — independent,  self-reliant  and 
confident. 

2.  The  actual  building  of  the  “nest”  and  the  farm  reveals  the 
determination  of  the  western  settler. 

3.  “Making  do,”  which  was  as  much  a part  of  pioneering  as  hard  work, 
is  given  a new  twist  in  the  account  of  Mrs.  Henderson’s  chicken-raising. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Workbook,  page  117.  People  in  the  News. 

Discuss  the  problem  of  moving,  and  all  the  complications;  the  struggle 
to  adjust  when  moving  from  one  country  to  another.  Indicate  that  “The 
Nest  Builder”  is  a story  of  an  early  pioneer  family.  Read  the  selection  to 
discover  how  they  faced  and  conquered  their  problems. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

This  is  a story  of  a woman  with  character.  The  other  characters  are 
interesting,  too.  Have  the  pupils  give  their  evaluation  of  the  char- 
acters: “What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  the  station  agent’s  wife  was? 
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Mrs.  Henderson’s  husband?  Prove  your  answer  by  recalling  events  from 
the  story.” 

Have  the  children  talk  about  the  story: 

Why  do  you  think  they  left  their  home  in  the  East? 

Why  did  Mrs.  Henderson  not  have  to  worry  about  food  for  the  family? 

What  do  you  admire  most  about  Mrs.  Henderson?  Why  did  the 
station  agent’s  wife  envy  her? 

What  do  you  think  the  settler’s  effects  might  be? 

What  did  the  father  do  to  make  the  home?  What  did  the  mother  do? 
(Stress  her  cheerfulness  and  encouragement.) 

Pick  out  all  the  words  that  describe  the  house  {crude,  small,  remote, 
cramped,  crowded,  stuffy).  In  your  own  words  describe  the  shack. 

In  what  four  ways  did  the  mother  make  money?  What  did  she  do 
with  it? 

How  is  the  friendliness  of  the  West  shown  in  this  story? 

Describe  the  happy  ending  to  this  story. 

Do  you  think  the  title  of  the  story  is  suitable?  Why? 

Make  an  outline  of  her  chicken-raising  scheme: 

I.  Finding  the  duck’s  nests 

II.  Buying  the  hens’  eggs 

III.  Placing  the  hens’  eggs 

IV.  Raising  chicks  near  the  stove 

Have  this  part  of  the  story  retold  orally. 


Interpret  the 


1. 
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370) 

2. 
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371) 

3. 
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6. 
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7. 
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375) 

meaning  of  these  figurative  expressions: 

This  proved  to  be  the  case. 

His  wife  and  children  arrived  with  all  their  settler's  effects 
in  a freight  car. 

Henderson  hired  horses  and  teamed  out  lumber  and  tar 
paper  to  erect  a shack. 

At  last  Henderson  and  the  children  caught  something  of 
her  inspiration. 

They  broke  land  for  the  first  time. 

As  if  hatched  in  a coop  by  a commonplace  barnyard 
“ Biddy .” 

“I  just  jollied  things  along.” 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  List  some  of  the  “conveniences”  which  Mrs.  Henderson  supplied 
for  her  family. 
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2.  By  any  standards,  the  Henderson  home  could  be  described  as 
“crude,”  “cramped”  and  “remote.”  How  did  Mrs.  Henderson  try  to 
overcome  this  problem? 

3.  What  other  kind  of  “fraud”  might  a pioneer  family  attempt  in 
order  to  start  a poultry  department  on  their  farm? 

4.  Compare  pioneering  on  the  prairies  with  pioneering  in  the  eastern 
provinces  by  asking  the  following  questions:  Where  did  the  first  farming 
take  place?  Where  did  the  pioneers  come  from?  How  did  they  arrive 
at  their  new  homes?  How  did  they  build  their  first  homes?  How  did  they 
begin  their  farming  operations? 

5.  Interview  a “new”  Canadian  and  discover  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  modern  “pioneer.” 

6.  Make  a collection  of  newspaper  “human  interest”  stories. 

7.  Further  Reading: 

Little  House  on  the  Prairie , Wilder  (Harper) 

Pony  Express , Ames  (Random  House) 

Ian  of  Red  River , Guttormsson  (Ryerson) 

Flint  and  Feather,  Pauline  Johnson  (Musson) 

Prairie  Adventure , Dickson  (Ryerson) 


PAGES  376-380 

Hurrah  for  the  Stampede 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / foothills,  chute,  finery,  patriotic,  finale. 

New  Words  / exhibition,  fee,  officials,  bonnets,  midway,  rodeo,  chuckwagon, 
recklessly. 

Review  Words  / excitedly,  reserves,  magnificent,  embroidered,  mount, 
struggling,  champions,  rockets. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Making  inferences. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Figurative  expressions. 

Organization  Skills  / Outlining. 

Related  Language  / Creative  writing. 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  almost  every  part  of  North  or  South  America  where  cattle-raising 
on  a large  scale  is  carried  on,  the  rodeo  (ro'dS-o  or  rh-da'o)  will  be  found 
as  a form  of  entertainment. 

A rodeo  was  originally  a round-up  of  cattle.  Over  the  years  it  has 
become  a series  of  contests  among  cowboys.  They  ride  tossing,  bucking 
broncos,  “wrangle”  stubborn,  balky  cattle,  do  trick  horseback  riding, 
and  engage  in  “chuckwagon”  races  to  entertain  the  crowds  and  compete 
for  prizes. 

Even  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  West,  a rodeo  is  given  each  year, 
usually  in  the  summer.  Coming  after  the  “round-up,”  it  is  not  unlike  the 
Eastern  farmers’  “fall  fair.”  With  the  heavy  work  of  the  spring  behind 
them,  before  the  onset  of  winter,  the  cattle  ranchers  and  the  cowboys  look 
forward  to  the  rodeo. 

The  first  organized  rodeo  was  held  in  Denver  in  1896.  Since  that  time 
rules  have  been  standardized..  In  some  cities  like  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
Pendleton,  Oregon  and  Calgary,  Alberta  the  annual  rodeo  is  a widely 
publicized  event  attracting  outstanding  cowboys  from  far  afield.  In 
these  internationally-known  rodeos,  substantial  cash  prizes  are  given  to 
the  winners  of  the  various  events. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  The  panorama  of  the  Calgary  Stampede  is  unfolded  through  the 
eyes  of  a rancher’s  son. 

2.  Interest  builds  up  through  the  bright  posters  and  the  secret 
yearning  in  every  boy’s  heart  to  become  a part  of  the  spectacle. 

3.  The  movement,  colour  and  excitement  of  the  parade  is  all  captured 
and  portrayed. 

4.  Dick’s  competition  with  Tony  Left-Hand  on  the  first  day 
exemplifies  good  sportsmanship  on  Dick’s  part. 

5.  A visit  to  the  Indian  village  and  the  Grand  Finale  bring  the 
Stampede  to  a close  for  another  year. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

“A  Visit  with  a Cowboy”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica),  a 16  m.m. 
sound  film,  is  an  authentic  glimpse  into  the  life  of  a cowboy  and  the 
events  of  a rodeo. 

Discuss  some  of  the  great  sporting  events  held  annually  in  Canada — 
Grey  Cup,  Calgary  Stampede,  Stanley  Cup.  Discuss  the  stampede  using 
pictures,  pupil  anecdotes  about  visits,  slides,  magazine  articles. 
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“How  would  you  feel  if  you  knew  that  you  were  going  to  take  part  in 
the  Stampede?  Our  story  tells  us  of  one  young  boy  who  entered  the 
rodeo.  Read  the  story  and  discover  how  he  lost  the  rodeo,  yet  won.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  suggest  why  Dick  was  a real  sportsman.  What  were 
some  of  the  clues  in  the  story  which  suggest  that  the  Indian  no  longer  acts 
in  the  wild-west  manner,  and  hasn’t  done  so  for  a long  time?  Is  the 
stampede  more  than  a sporting  event?  (social  event,  tourist  attraction) 

Have  the  pupils  look  for  the  events  that  make  up  the  stampede: 

1 . Morning  parade, 

2.  Drawing  for  places  in  the  events, 

3.  Wild  steer  bare-back  riding  contest, 

4.  Indian  village, 

5.  Grand  finale, 

6.  Chuckwagon  race, 

7.  Fireworks. 

Test  comprehension  by  questions  like  the  following.  Check  answers 
by  discussion  and  oral  reading: 

How  did  the  stampede  open? 

What  were  six  parts  of  the  parade? 

How  did  the  boys  find  out  when  their  turn  would  come  in  the  bareback 
steer-riding  contest? 

How  long  did  the  boys  have  to  stay  on  a steer? 

Have  the  children  locate  the  “crowd  scenes”  in  the  story — the  parade, 
the  midway  scene,  the  Grand  Finale.  In  each  case  have  them  discuss 
how  the  author  appeals  to  our  senses,  feelings,  and  creates  a sense  of 
movement,  bustle  and  excitement.  In  the  parade  scene,  for  example,  we 
feel  the  heat,  see  vivid  details,  hear  Dick  shout.  We  respond  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  crowd,  to  Dick’s  hopes  for  his  friends  to  win  prizes. 
Note  extensive  use  of  action  words,  short  sentences,  long  sentences  which 
build  up  a mass  of  detail. 

Write  these  concepts  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  some  of  the  pupils 
give  their  opinions  about  the  meaning,  origin  of  the  expressions,  etc. 

1.  spirited  bands  (full  of  spirit  or  life:  lively) 

2.  ten  gallon  hats  (a  corruption  of  “galloon”:  a narrow,  tape-like 
binding  or  trimming) 

3.  wild  steer  shoots  out  (with  the  speed  of  a shot  from  a six-shooter) 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  pupils  might  describe  crowd  scenes  in  which  they  have 
participated — Canadian  National  Exhibition,  hockey  games,  country 
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fairs,  concerts,  cattle  auctions.  They  should  describe  the  confusion  and 
bustling. 

2.  The  Stampede  is  a boy’s  subject.  Ask  the  boys  in  the  class  for 
information  about  rodeo  stars,  records  set,  life  on  a ranch,  etc. 

3.  Make  a poster  advertising  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

4.  Record:  “Cowboy  Songs  and  Stories,”  Tex  Ritter  (C.A.P.),  is  a 
record  of  authentic  ballads  and  stories. 

5.  Further  Reading: 

Rodeo:  Bulls , Broncs  and  Buckaroos , Rounds  (Holiday) 

Justin  Morgan  Had  a Horse , Henry  (Rand  McNally) 

Redskin  and  Cowboy , Henty  (Ryerson) 

Cowboy  in  the  Making , James  (Scribner) 

Riding  West  on  the  Pony  Express , Shelton  (Macmillan) 

Indians  and  Cowboys,  Towsey  (Rand  McNally) 

Cowboy  Tommy'’ s Round-up,  Towsey  (Copp  Clark) 

Young  Canada,  Peck  (McBride) 


PAGES  381-387 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sockeye  Salmon 

Vocabulary  Considerations 

Concepts  / sac,  mashes,  vertically,  beacons,  trolling,  soldered,  purse-seine. 
New  Words  / sockeye,  bladder,  snout,  lurch,  cannery,  scalding. 

Review  Words  / attached,  control,  direction,  gills,  scorn,  suspect,  director, 
gleaned,  struggled,  urged,  shudder,  cautious. 

Possible  Skills  for  Emphasis 

Comprehension  Skills  / Drawing  conclusions:  Workbook,  p.  118;  finding 
main  ideas;  remembering  details. 

Vocabulary  Skills  / Dictionary  meanings:  Workbook,  p.  118. 
Organization  Skills  / Sequence;  summarizing:  Workbook,  p.  119;  outlining: 
Workbook,  p.  119. 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  salmon  industry  of  British  Columbia  has  faced  many  challenges 
over  the  past  few  years.  Only  a few  years  ago,  the  Fraser  River  was 
almost  abandoned  as  a major  fishing  ground  for  the  valuable  sockeye 
salmon.  Railroad  slides,  mining  dams  and  other  man-made  changes 
altered  the  river  to  such  a degree  that  the  sockeye  found  it  nearly 
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impossible  to  make  their  way  upstream  to  the  inland  glacial  lakes  for 
spawning.  The  teeming  migration  dwindled  to  nearly  “three  little 
fishes,”  as  the  old  song  goes.  The  building  of  concrete  fishways,  com- 
pleted in  1947,  aided  the  fish  in  overcoming  the  barriers.  Four  years 
later,  when  the  sockeye  cycle  was  completed,  the  catch  indicated  that  the 
fishways  had  been  a lifesaver  both  to  the  fish  and  the  salmon  industry. 

Analysis  of  the  Selection 

1.  A sockeye  salmon  tells  of  her  four-year  life  cycle — her  birth  in 
Lake  Babine,  her  stay  in  the  Pacific,  and  her  final  return  to  the  spawning 
waters. 

2.  We  are  introduced  to  the  sockeye’s  relatives — the  spring  salmon, 
the  cohoe  salmon  and  the  chum  salmon. 

3.  The  various  methods  of  fishing  are  presented  by  the  sockeye  as 
“occupational  hazards.” 

4.  The  “romance  of  salmon  canning !”  is  told  by  an  older  fish  who  had 
witnessed  the  process  before  escaping. 

Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Imagine  some  commonplace  event  like  the  breaking  of  a window 
during  a ball  game.  Have  the  event  reported  by  various  people  taking 
different  viewpoints,  the  boys  who  were  playing  ball  and  the  owner  of  the 
window.  Discuss  how  viewpoint  influences  the  selection  of  details,  their 
emphasis  and  interpretation. 

Read  the  following  report  to  the  class: 

Because  of  its  peculiar  life  habits,  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes  of  the  world.  The  annual  pack  of  Pacific 
salmon  is  worth  millions  of  dollars.  This  fish  is  hatched  in  rivers,  goes  to  sea  when 
still  young,  stays  there  for  a period,  about  four  years,  then  returns  inland  to  spawn. 
At  spawning  time  it  makes  its  way  upstream  at  a rate  of  two,  three,  four  or  more 
miles  a day  until  it  reaches  the  headwaters  of  its  origin.  Salmon  enter  the  rivers 
in  such  numbers  that  they  are  easily  taken  in  nets  and  traps.  The  fish  that  run 
up  snow -fed  rivers  in  the  spring  are  best  for  food  because  they  start  “in  good 
flesh.”  During  the  ascent  of  a river,  the  salmon  do  not  eat. 

Use  the  map  of  British  Columbia  to  locate  some  of  the  rivers  where 
the  salmon  run.  Discuss  deep-sea  and  river-fishing  methods  of  catching 
salmon.  When  the  discussion  is  at  its  height,  stop  and  ask,  “What 
viewpoint  has  been  taken  in  this  report  and  discussion  about  the  salmon?” 

The  children  will  sense  that  they  have  been  talking  about  the  salmon 
from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint.  Explain  the  word  consumer.  “What 
other  viewpoint  of  the  salmon  fishing  industry  is  possible?” 
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Have  the  children  try  to  decide  how  a sockeye  salmon  would  tell  his 
own  story.  Have  them  read  “The  Life  of  Mrs.  Sockeye  Salmon”  as  an 
example  of  a “first  person”  account. 


GUIDING  THE  READING 

Let  them  pretend  that  they  are  Mrs.  Sockeye  Salmon  writing  an 
interesting  and  amusing  outline  of  their  life  story. 

Selection  of  details  Emphasis  Interpretation 


Life  and  living 

Dangers 

Relatives 

Fishing  methods 
Salmon  canning 
The  salmon  “run” 


how  accomplished 
how  avoided 
likenesses  and  differences 

their  brutality 
its  efficiency 
its  urgency 


“Life  is  sweet” 

“Life  is  exciting” 
“They  are  my  poorer 
relatives” 

“How  could  they!” 
“A  horror  chamber !” 
“I  succeeded.” 


Point  out  that  the  story  also  contains  a wealth  of  details  about  salmon 
fishing.  Have  them  reread  each  section  to  find  the  main  idea.  Write 
the  main  idea  for  each  section  on  the  chalkboard.  Expand  into  an 
outline.  Have  the  pupils  use  this  outline  to  write  a summary,  with  their 
Readers  closed.  For  example: 

Part  III.  a.  Salmon  fishing 

b.  Gill  nets 

c.  Purse  seine 

d.  Trolling  lines 

or  have  the  pupils  take  one  section  of  the  story,  and  give  each  aspect  a 
meaningful  title.  For  example: 

Part  IV.  a.  Caught! 

b.  Cruising  to  the  Cannery 

c.  Welcome  to  the  Cannery 

d.  The  Guillotine 

e.  Into  the  Can ! 

f.  Supermarket  Bound 


ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Workbook,  page  119.  Organizing  the  Information  in  a Story. 

2.  Have  the  children  use  a classroom  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  following  terms  in  the  salmon  fishing  industry:  redds  (nests  cleared 
in  the  sandy,  gravelly  stream  bottoms);  fry  (young  salmon);  migration 
(movement  of  salmon  to  sea  or  back  to  spawning  grounds);  school 
(number  of  salmon  swimming  or  feeding  together);  fishway  (artificial 
waterway  beside  a natural  obstruction  in  a river);  fish-gig  (spear  for 
catching  salmon). 
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3.  Use  a reference  book  to  discover  (a)  the  name  of  the  club  used  to 
kill  salmon;  (b)  what  happens  to  adult  salmon  after  the  eggs  are  laid; 
(c)  what  mysterious  force  causes  migration. 

4.  Have  the  children  write  a short  story  about  how  they  caught  a fish, 
and  a companion  story,  using  the  same  details,  but  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  fish.  Discuss  how  the  emphasis  and  interpretation  of  the 
details  has  changed  in  the  second  story. 

5.  Film:  “Salmon  Run”  (National  Film  Board) 

6.  Further  Reading: 

Sea  for  Sam , Reed  (Harcourt) 

Atlantic  Salmon , Reaper  (Allen) 


PAGES  388-390 

Canada’s  Child 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Frances  Shelley  Wees,  one-time  teacher,  writer,  public-relations 
worker  and  director  of  Canadian  Chautauquas  (travelling  concerts)  was 
born  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  moving  to  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  as  a school-girl,  teaching  briefly  in  Saskatchewan, 
and  working  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  contributed  to  the  insight  which  she 
displays  in  this  poem,  “Who  is  Canada’s  Child?”  Indeed,  you  are  legion ! 

The  name  of  our  country  is  derived  from  the  Huron-Iroquois 
“kanata,”  meaning  a village  or  community.  This  poem  at  the  end  of  the 
unit  “The  Land  We  Love,”  reminds  all  children  that  “community” 
means  sharing  in  their  country’s  privileges  and  cultural  inheritances. 


Teaching  the  Selection 

READINESS 

Read  the  following  story  to  the  class: 

Miss  Frazer  and  her  class  were  choosing  characters  for  a play.  Each  player 
was  to  represent  a country  and  tell  how  his  or  her  country  had  tried  to  relieve 
suffering  and  want  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  everyone  wanted  to  play  the  part  of  Canada.  Finally  Miss  Frazer 
suggested  that  the  one  who  had  done  most  for  the  class  would  be  the  logical  choice. 
Immediately  everyone  thought  of  Sophie,  whose  warm-hearted  helpfulness  had 
made  her  a favourite  with  all. 
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The  remaining  parts  were  quickly  assigned.  As  the  players  took  their  places 
at  the  front  of  the  classroom  and  the  lines  were  being  read,  Jim  raised  his  hand 
from  the  audience,  a look  of  genuine  concern  on  his  face.  “But,  Miss  Frazer,”  he 
blurted,  interrupting  the  play,  “Sophie  doesn’t  look  like  a Canadian!” 

The  other  children  quickly  realized  the  cause  of  Jim’s  concern.  You  see, 
Sophie  was  a coloured  girl ! 

Pause  at  this  point,  and  write  on  the  chalkboard,  “What  does  a 
Canadian  look  like?”  Guide  the  children’s  discussion  to  include  the 
concepts  of  “motherland,”  “immigrant,”  “naturalized”  and  “native.” 
List  the  names  of  countries  from  which  people  in  the  community  have 
come. 

Suggest  that  Miss  Frazer  read  the  poem  “Canada’s  Child”  as  an 
answer  to  Jim.  Invite  them  to  listen  to  see  if  they  can  decide  what 
message  Jim  would  learn  from  it. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  first  without  their  Reader. 

Discuss  the  message  which  Jim  would  probably  learn  from  the  poem. 
“What  would  Jim  probably  say  to  Sophie?” 

Have  the  children  open  their  Reader.  As  you  reread  the  poem  with 
them,  emphasize  the  sharing  in  which  each  child  mentioned  in  the  poem 
has  been  a part  by  coming  to  live  in  Canada.  If  the  children  are 
interested,  let  them  try  to  identify  the  native  countries  of  each  child.  Of 
all  these  ^children,  who  could  selfishly  claim  to  be  “Canada’s  Child”: 
Ileana  (II  ya'na)  the  Balkans?  Matsumoto  (Mat  su  mo'to)  Japan? 
Sonia  (S6n'y&)  Hungary?  Yvonne  (E  von')  France?  Daphne  (Daf  ne) 
England?  Bruce— Scotland?  Running  Wolf — North  American  Indian?” 

Discuss  the  reasons  why  people  have  left  their  motherland  to  share 
what  they  are  and  have,  with  the  rest  of  us  in  Canada. 

Have  the  children  “score”  the  poem  for  choral  speaking  and  enjoy  its 
music  until  it  becomes  a part  of  them.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  could  be 
spoken  in  unison.  Solo  parts  for  each  child  mentioned  permit  use  of 
contrasting  voices. 

ENRICHMENT  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Display  handicrafts  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  community. 

2.  Ask  the  music  teacher  to  teach  several  folk  songs  of  other  countries. 

3.  Have  the  children  prepare  a play  in  which  children  from  various 
“homelands”  express  a wish  to  share  their  heritage  with  their  fellow- 
Canadians. 

4.  Have  the  children  experiment  with  the  poetic  style  used  so  effec- 
tively by  Mrs.  Wees  as  they  express  themselves  about  Canada — her  vast 
size,  her  many  resources,  her  backgrounds,  etc. 
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A TEST  OF  SKILLS  MASTERY,  UNIT  8 


Syllabication 

Divide  each  of  these  words  from  Unit  8 into  syllables.  Mark  the 
stressed  syllable  or  syllables, 
distressed  dis  tres'sed 
extravagant  ex  trav'a  gant 
embroidered  em  broi'dered 
tapestries  tap'es  tries 
impudent  im'pu  dent 
embankment  em  bank'ment 

Multiple  Meanings 

Write  a pair  of  sentences  using  each  of  the  following  words.  Each 
word  can  be  used  in  two  ways. 

harness  cast  bound  strain  stern 

junk  runner  hamper  cramp  stunt 

Compounds 

The  word  to  be  substituted  for  the  group  of  italicized  words  in  each 
sentence  below  is  a compound  of  the  following  words.  Use  your 
dictionary  for  help. 


ship 

port 

boat 

wood 

drift 

house 

owner 

master 

hole 

folio 

builder 

wreck 

load 

mate 

1.  Every  fall  we  take  our  launch  out  of  the  water  and  stow  it  in  a 
building  on  the  lake,  (boathouse) 

2.  The  full  hold  of  iron  ore  made  the  steamer  ride  low  in  the  water, 
(shipload) 

3.  Janet  found  the  small  cabin  windows  very  amusing,  (portholes) 

4.  “O  ho,  my  hearty,”  cried  Long  John  Silver.  “Now  that  you’re  my 
companion  aboard  ship  I’ll  be  calling  you  a new  name.”  (shipmate) 

5.  The  agent  carried  a small  case  for  his  loose  papers,  (portfolio) 

6.  Mr.  Miller,  the  purchaser  of  the  craft , sailed  to  the  south,  (shipowner) 

7.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  man  who  is  to  build  the  ship , is  down  at  the  dock, 
(shipbuilder) 

8.  Floating  wood  cast  ashore  by  the  water  littered  the  beach  after  the 
storm,  (driftwood) 

9.  If  we  hit  many  more  waves  like  that  one  we’ll  run  the  ship  aground. 
(shipwreck) 


inspiration 

inscription 

vertically 

manufacturing 

somersault 

photograph 


in  spi  ra'tion 
in  scrip'tion 
ver'ti  cal  ly 
man'u  fac'tur  ing 
som'er  sault 
pho'to  graph 
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10.  The  highest  ranking  officer  is  in  complete  charge  of  the  destroyer 
during  the  battle,  (shipmaster) 

Meanings 

The  words  in  each  of  the  lines  below  have  a similar  meaning.  The 
teacher  should  mix  all  the  words  into  one  list.  Underline  a key  word 
from  each  of  the  groups.  Have  the  pupils  organize  the  words  into  the 
meaning  groups  (as  arranged  below). 

quaint,  irregular,  unusual,  odd 

fable,  parable,  legend,  story,  tale 

cautious,  timid,  bashful,  reserved,  shy,  retiring 

enthusiastic,  vigorous,  forceful,  powerful,  spirited 

necessary,  pressing,  urgent,  essential 

unite,  blend,  fuse,  merge,  combine 

junk,  barge,  scow,  galleon,  brigantine 

storm,  tornado,  tempest,  cyclone,  typhoon 

Making  Comparisons 

“We  have  now  read  three  stories  of  people  in  the  snow  lands: 
Captain  Scott  (Unit  5) 

Kak’s  Snow  House  (Unit  6) 

Labrador  Doctor  (Unit  8) 

“Let’s  make  comparisons  of  the  stories  to  find  similarities  and 
differences.  Divide  your  paper  into  three  columns.  Fill  in  the  details 
under  the  headings.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you.  You  may 
have  to  skim  the  stories  again.” 


DR. GRENFELL 

KAK 

CAPT.  SCOTT 

Location  of  each  story 
Examples  of  quick  thinking 
Dangers  faced 
Results  of  the  adventures 

Labrador 

Arctic 

South  Pole 

Animals  and  equipment  used 
Aim  or  ambition  of  each  person 
Time  when  the  adventures  took  place 

Thinking  About  Unit  8 

Here  are  some  sentences  from  the  stories  in  this  unit.  To  answer  the 
questions  that  follow  each  one,  you  will  have  to  think  beyond  the  story. 
You  may  have  to  identify  the  name  of  the  story  and  reread  the  context. 

1.  “Along  the  river  from  Montreal,  the  farms  were  laid  out  in  the 
French  manner,  with  long,  narrow  fields.”  (p.  377) 

Why  do  you  think  the  early  farms  along  the  river  were  laid  out  in 
this  “strip”  fashion?  (take  advantage  of  the  riverfront,  farming 
system  in  France) 
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2.  “Then  he  sodded  the  roof  in  true  Manitoba  style.”  (p.  371) 

Give  some  reasons  which  explain  why  Henderson  chose  sod  for  the 
roof  of  his  house. 

3.  “Soon  I was  in  the  Skeena  River  which  became  wider  and  wider 
as  I swam  downstream.”  (p.  382) 

Why  did  the  river  get  “wider  and  wider”? 

4.  “The  Indians’  faces  do  not  show  much  pleasure  in  the  parade.” 
(p.  378) 

Tell  why  you  think  this  was  so. 

5.  “Don’t  get  excited;  stay  where  you  are.”  (p.  357) 

Why  did  the  rescuers  shout  this  warning  to  the  doctor? 

6.  “There  are  some  people  who  ‘make’  time  for  everything,  and  this 
remarkable  mother  was  one.”  (p.  373) 

Give  an  example  from  your  own  life  to  show  how  you  “made”  time 
for  something  just  like  Mrs.  Henderson. 


U.N.S.— 8 
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MY  POETRY  BOOK 


The  Piper 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 

Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a cloud  I saw  a child, 

And  he  laughing  said  to  me: 

“Pipe  a song  about  a lamb!” 

So  I piped  with  merry  cheer. 

“Piper,  pipe  that  song  again;” 

So  I piped:  he  wept  to  hear. 

“Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer!” 

So  I sang  the  same  again, 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

“Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a book  that  all  may  read.” 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight; 

And  I plucked  a hollow  reed, 

And  I made  a rural  pen, 

And  I stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

— William  Blake 

Though  outlines  for  teaching  the  poems  are  included  in  this  section, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  secret  of  teaching  poetry  is  the  teacher’s 
love  of  it  and  her  ability  to  stimulate  that  love  in  her  pupils.  Hence  the 
“cold  method”  is  not  important  but  the  teacher’s  personality,  her 
enthusiasm,  her  dramatic,  sparkling  or  sympathetic  voice  are  essential. 

The  poems  in  “My  Poetry  Book”  are  to  be  taught,  but  the  study  must 
not  be  so  detailed  that  the  appreciation  is  killed.  Many  additional  poems 
should  be  read  by  the  teacher  with  little  or  no  comment.  In  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  poetry  section  (pp.  viii  and  ix  of  the  Reader)  figures 
indicate  the  unit  with  which  each  group  of  poems  may  be  taught.  For 
example,  the  five  poems  after  the  Arabic  1 may  be  taught  with  the  prose 
selections  of  “Friends  in  Wonderland.”  Many  teachers  may,  however, 
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wish  to  group  the  poetry  for  teaching.  The  arrangement  of  poetry  in 
Under  the  North  Star  will  greatly  assist  in  this  approach. 

Suggested  Anthologies  of  Children’s  Poetry: 

Rhymes  and  Verses,  De  La  Mare  (Holt) 

Poems  for  Children,  Eleanor  Farjeon  (Lippincott) 

Time  for  Poetry,  Arbuthnot  (Scott) 

My  Poetry  Book,  Huffard  (Winston) 

Rainbow  in  the  Sky,  L.  Untermeyer  (Harcourt) 

Stars  to  Steer  By,  L.  Untermeyer  ed.  (Harcourt) 

This  Singing  World,  L.  Untermeyer  ed.  (Harcourt) 

Poems  for  Girls  and  Boys,  Books  1 and  2,  Morgan  (Copp  Clark) 
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Custard,  the  Dragon 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Ogden  Nash  is  always  careful  to  point  out  that  he  writes  verse,  not 
poetry.  Fundamentally  he  is  a satirist.  His  verse  is  chiefly  about  the 
lives  and  interests  of  the  upper-middle  classes  of  New  York  and  its 
suburbs,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a wise  but  whimsical  individual.  He 
favours  the  rhyming  couplet,  indulges  in  strained  or  oversimplified 
rhyme,  and  usually  shows  little  regard  for  metre.  He  has  been  accused 
of  deliberately  burlesquing  inferior  “serious”  poetry. 

“Custard,  the  Dragon”  is  typical  Ogden  Nash.  Whether  it  is  satire, 
implying  that  nothing  ever  really  happens  in  suburbia,  or  whether  it  is 
just  plain  fun,  only  Nash  knows.  For  children  it  need  only  be  pure 
whimsy — an  excursion  into  “Fantasyland.” 

READINESS 

Discuss  briefly  the  “situation”  comedy  in  “Rhyming  Ink”  and  the 
class  experiment  of  making  their  own  rhymes.  Recall  also  “The  Coyote 
and  the  Fox”  and  why  it  was  funny.  Introduce  “Custard,  the  Dragon.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem  lightly  and  humorously  to  the 
class  while  they  listen,  first  to  enjoy  it,  but  also  to  determine  why  it  is 
so  funny. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  talking  animals  in 
“Custard,  the  Dragon”  and  “The  Coyote  and  the  Fox.”  Discuss  the 
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appropriateness  of  the  Dragon’s  name.  “What  did  Custard  prove?” 
(Although  he  was  basically  a coward,  he  could  be  brave  when  necessary.) 

Reread  a few  lines  to  see  if  the  children  can  discover  rhyming 
devices — strained,  “near-rhymes,”  over-simplified,  etc.  Have  the 
children  open  their  Reader  and  spot  other  amusing  rhyming  devices  for 
themselves. 

Encourage  the  children  to  find  and  read  orally  to  the  class  lines  which 
they  especially  enjoy — the  most  nonsensical,  the  cleverest  use  of  words, 
lines  with  a swinging  rhythm. 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  The  children  will  enjoy  talking  about  other  humorous  poems  and 
stories  about  toy  animals — “The  Duel,”  Eugene  Field  (“The  gingham 
dog  and  the  calico  cat  . . .”);  Winnie  the  Pooh , A.  A.  Milne. 

2.  Find  some  “Tall  Tales”  to  tell  others  in  the  class.  Tall  tales  are 
those  in  which  things  happen  which  are  so  impossible  that  they  become 
funny. 


PAGES  395-401 

And  to  Think  That  I Saw  It  on 
Mulberry  Street 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Dr.  Seuss  is  the  pen  name  of  Theodore  Seuss  Geisel,  an  American 
advertising  man  who  writes  and  illustrates  delightful  books  for  children. 
His  insight  into  the  way  children  think  and  react  is  unusual,  and  his 
talent  for  whimsical  illustration  quite  remarkable. 

“And  To  Think  That  I Saw  It  On  Mulberry  Street”  is  an  adventure 
in  fantasy  within  the  framework  of  everyday  living  that  the  child  can 
understand.  There  is  no  doubt  about  whose  “side”  Dr.  Seuss  is  on  as 
he  tells  this  tall  tale. 


READINESS 

Have  the  title 
chalkboard : « 


of  a one-time  American  best-seller  written  on  the 

Where  Did  You  Go?”  “Out.” 

What  Did  You  Do?”  “Nothing.” 


Tell  the  children  that  it  is  the  title  of  a book,  and  encourage  them  to 
interpret  its  meaning.  Develop  the  idea  that  children  often  do  not  share 
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their  innermost  thoughts  with  grown-ups.  Ask  them  to  suggest  why. 
Introduce  the  poem  as  a striking  illustration  and  comment  on  this  idea. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Prepare  carefully  to  read  the  poem  to  the  class. 
Try  to  adopt  a uniform  rate  and  tone  for  the  narrative  parts,  and  con- 
trasting tone  for  the  “thought”  passages.  Bring  out  the  varying  tempo  of 
the  boy’s  thinking,  his  mounting  excitement,  his  re-examination  of  earlier 
stories.  It  should  be  apparent  to  the  listeners  that  the  boy  is  “thinking- 
out  loud.” 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  what  light  the  poem 
throws  on  the  earlier  discussion.  Why  did  the  boy  not  tell  his  father  his 
fantastic  story? 

The  following  questions  will  guide  the  silent  and  oral  rereading  of 
the  poem: 

Why  did  Marco  feel  that  he  had  to  make  up  a story  about  what  he  had 
seen? 

At  first  Marco’s  imagination  seems  to  have  been  controlled  by  two 
things.  See  if  you  can  find  what  they  are.  (It  had  to  be  a good  story 
and  be  logical  according  to  a boy’s  way  of  thinking.) 

How  did  the  father  show  his  disapproval  of  Marco’s  vivid  imagination? 

Marco’s  imagination  finally  ran  away  with  him.  Can  you  find  at 
what  point  this  happened? 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  The  poem  lends  itself  to  pantomime.  A pupil  could  “mime”  the 
actions  of  the  boy  to  the  accompaniment  of  oral  reading  right  up  to  the 
point  where  Marco  dashes  into  the  house  and  is  confronted  by  his  father, 
the  second  character  in  the  mime.  The  whole  class  could  participate 
in  planning  the  action.  Change  of  cast  every  performance  would  involve 
the  whole  class. 

2.  Picture-making,  day-dreaming  or  imaginative  thinking  is  an 
everyday  activity.  As  an  Enrichment  activity  it  suggests  itself.  Some  of 
the  children  might  like  to  tell  their  own  fantastic  stories  to  the  class  at  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  meeting. 

3.  Let  one  pupil  give  a child’s  explanation  or  description  of  a situation 
while  another  takes  the  adult’s  point  of  view.  This  offers  a creative 
challenge. 

4.  Record:  “Horton  Hatches  the  Egg”  (MGM)  another  Dr.  Seuss 
fantasy. 
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PAGE  401 


Etiquette 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Arthur  Guiterman  was  born  in  Vienna  of  American  parentage. 
Educated  in  the  United  States,  he  followed  the  careers  of  writer,  editor 
and  lecturer.  He  wrote  both  humorous  and  serious  verse. 

“Etiquette”  tells  its  story  in  a bouncy,  sing-song  style  and  comes 
quickly  to  a climax.  The  poem  is  obviously  written  for  fun  and  the 
various  readings  should  emphasize  this. 

READINESS 

Discuss  etiquette,  manners,  Emily  Post,  etc.  Indicate  that  etiquette 
is  also  a very  important  feature  of  animal  life.  Here  is  a little  poem  on 
the  subject. 

A Bird 

A bird  came  down  the  walk; 

He  did  not  know  I saw; 

He  bit  an  angle  worm  in  half 
And  ate  the  fellow,  raw. 

And  then  he  drank  a dew 
From  a convenient  grass, 

And  then  hopped  sideways  to  the  wall 
To  let  a beetle  pass. 

— Emily  Dickinson 

Discuss  some  other  examples  of  etiquette  in  the  animal  world. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / The  teacher  should  read  this  gossiping  account 
with  enthusiasm  and  sparkle.  Read  to  the  end  of  the  line  . . . and 
claws  of  gripping  steel.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  will  happen. 
They  should  now  open  their  book  and  follow  with  the  teacher  in  the 
first  reading. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Clarify  the  difficult  con- 
cepts: eager,  famished  energy , chirped  in  simple  dignity , glowered  longingly , 
chirping  derisively. 

Let  two  storytellers  read  the  poem  to  the  class.  One  reader  can  take 
the  case  for  the  cat;  the  other  the  case  for  the  sparrow. 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  Recall  other  stories  or  fables  with  the  children  where  one  animal’s 
attention  was  “side-tracked”  and  the  same  thing  happened. 

“The  Dog  and  His  Shadow” — Aesop 
“The  Fox  and  the  Crow” — Aesop 

2.  Compare  the  cartoon  “Tom  and  Tweety-Pie”  and  the  situation 
we  find  there. 
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Exile 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Whether  it  be  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena  or  the  camel  in  the  zoo,  the 
concept  exile  can  never  be  a happy  one.  To  be  a captive  and  at  the  same 
time  in  exile  must  be  a double  chain.  Before  reading  this  selection,  the 
teacher  should  set  the  mood  of  the  poem. 

READINESS 

Recall  the  theme  poem  “At  the  Zoo.”  No  doubt  all  the  children  have 
sympathized  with  the  animals  in  the  zoo  at  some  time  or  another.  Try  to 
have  the  class  take  this  sympathetic  point  of  view  during  the  discussion. 
Indicate  that  the  poem  “Exile”  tells  of  one  animal  and  how  he  felt  about 
the  loss  of  his  freedom.  Clarify  the  concept  exile. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Try  to  adopt  a note  of  longing  and  sadness  to 
match  the  feelings  of  the  camel.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  freedom 
is  assured,  the  tone  should  brighten. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / “What  were  your  feelings 
as  you  listened  to  the  poem?  As  I read  the  poem  again  listen  for  words 
that  give  you  this  feeling  of  sadness.”  Read  the  poem  again  to  the  class. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  place  their  list  of  words  on  the  chalkboard. 

“What  would  a camel  do  all  day  in  the  zoo?  Do  you  think  they  enjoy 
having  the  people  stare  at  them?  Open  your  books  and  read  the  poem  to 
discover  some  of  the  things  that  the  camel  did  not  like  about  his  new 
home.” 

How  did  the  keepers  look  after  this  animal? 

Who  seemed  to  be  doing  the  best  thinking — the  camel  or  the 
zoo-keepers? 

What  did  he  dream  about  all  day  long? 

ENRICHMENT 

Have  the  children  tell  of  the  different  zoos  that  they  have  visited. 
Discuss  the  differences  between  National  Parks,  wild  life  sanctuaries  and 
city  zoos. 

“After  reading  this  poem,  do  you  now  have  a better  idea  how  an  exile 
must  feel?  Can  you  recall  any  occasions  when  you  felt  like  an  exile?” 
(sent  to  your  room  after  misbehaving;  moving  to  a new  area) 

“Do  you  think  the  poem  is  just  a sad  poem?  Can  you  see  the  humour 
in  the  situation?” 
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In  this  poem,  we  meet  another  exile: 

Poor  Old  Elephant 
An  elephant  to  a circus  went, 

Poor  old  elephant! 

And  lived  his  life  beneath  a tent, 

Poor  old  elephant! 

Dreaming  of  a jungle  cool, 

Juicy  leaves  and  rippling  pool, 

Poor  old  elephant ! 

— Author  Unknown 


PAGE  405 

Housing 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Animals,  we  suppose,  face  many  of  the  same  house-hunting  problems 
that  we  humans  do.  And  like  humans,  life  can  be  seriously  influenced  by 
inconveniences.  From  the  animal’s  point  of  view,  protection  against 
enemies  is  the  first  requisite. 

“Housing”  is  a poem  about  the  housing  situation  in  the  animal  world. 
It  provides  an  interesting  experiment  for  the  pupils  in  thinking  from 
this  point  of  view. 

READINESS 

Discuss  house-hunting.  Have  the  pupils  pretend  they  are  different 
animals  looking  for  a house: 

What  would  a camel  look  for  if  he  were  reading  the  advertisements 
in  the  paper?  (fresh  grass,  near  the  shade  of  the  palm  trees,  close  to  a 
market  for  re-sale) 

What  would  a chipmunk  look  for? 

Will  each  animal  look  for  different  things  in  a house? 

What  things  would  they  all  look  for? 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / The  pupils  now  listen  while  the  teacher  reads 
the  poem,  listening  to  discover  who  the  house  hunters  were,  who  was 
selling  the  house,  etc.  The  teacher  should  give  character  to  the  various 
parts  by  reading  the  poem  with  proper  inflections. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  the  initial  reading. 
“Who  is  the  real-estate  agent?  Does  he  seem  to  be  a capable  agent? 
Open  your  books  and  follow  with  me  as  I read  the  poem  again.  This 
time,  let’s  try  to  discover  why  the  rabbit  and  the  mole  did  not  like  the 
place.” 
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Continue  the  discussion.  “What  did  the  honey-bee  notice  that  all 
of  the  others  failed  to  see?” 

Read  this  poem  to  the  class: 

House-Hunting 

“Where  are  you  going,  Robin  Red?” 

“I’m  out  house  hunting,”  Robin  said. 

“Of  houses,”  said  April,  “I  have  a few, 

But  I would  build  if  I were  you. 

“Such  beautiful  sites  there  are  in  my  trees, 

Lofty  and  airy  and  sure  to  please. 

“With  building  materials  close  at  hand, 

Of  course,  they  are  always  in  great  demand.” 

Robin  tiptilted  his  saucy  head, 

“I’ll  glance  them  over,  please,”  he  said. 

I’m  sure  he  found  one — he’s  up  there  now, 

Building  a house  on  a maple  bough. 

— Author  Unknown 

Have  the  pupils  compare  the  two  house-hunting  poems.  Who  was  the 
better  salesman,  April  or  Mister  Squirrel?  Compare  April’s  house  with 
Mister  Squirrel’s  house. 

This  poem  could  be  read  again  to  the  class  with  several  pupils  taking 
the  parts  of  the  rabbit,  the  mole  and  the  narrator. 

ENRICHMENT 

Have  the  pupils  compose  an  Animal  Newspaper.  Each  person  could 
make  a contribution:  houses  for  sale,  social  functions,  animal  news,  deaths, 
births,  articles  for  sale.  Find  poems  to  illustrate  the  newspaper. 


PAGE  406 

Hiawatha’s  Companions 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  1807  Longfellow  was  born  into  a prominent  New  England  family. 
As  was  customary  among  boys  from  families  of  education  and  means,  he 
went  to  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Upon  graduation  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  professor  of  modern  languages  at  his  college  in  Maine  if  he 
would  study  abroad  for  several  years.  He  had  already  set  his  heart  on  a 
career  in  literature,  having  published  numerous  poems  by  the  time  he 
was  nineteen.  Later  he  went  to  Harvard  as  a professor  of  modern 
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languages,  after  a period  of  study  abroad.  It  was  here  that  his  stature 
as  a poet  grew.  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  from  which  this  selection  is 
taken  was  published  in  1855.  It  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
It  had  a currently  popular  theme,  told  a good  story  well,  and  possessed 
music,  imagery  and  charm. 

READINESS 

Hiawatha  was  the  Iroquois  name  of  a hero  of  miraculous  birth  who 
came  among  the  various  North  American  Indian  tribes  to  bring  peace  and 
goodwill.  In  Longfellow’s  “Song  of  Hiawatha,”  he  is  an  Ojibway  Indian, 
son  of  the  West  Wind  and  an  Indian  maiden.  Hiawatha’s  mother  died 
while  he  was  just  an  infant,  and  he  was  raised  by  his  grandmother, 
Nokomis,  daughter  of  the  Moon.  It  is  Hiawatha  who  is  alleged  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  legend  “How  Corn  Was  Given  to  the  Indians.”  He  made 
other  contributions  to  Indian  culture  in  navigation,  medicine  and 
picture  writing. 

The  poem  in  this  Reader  is  a brief  glimpse  into  Hiawatha’s  childhood. 
Prepare  the  children  by  sketching  in  some  of  the  background,  and  reading 
to  them  the  opening  stanzas  of  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha”  to  establish 
context.  By  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gurnee,  the  child  Hiawatha  learns 
from  Nokomis,  and  from  the  world  about  him,  those  things  which  will  be 
invaluable  later.  Bring  out  the  music  and  the  charming  simplicity  of 
the  opening  lines: 

By  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees, 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 

Beat  the  shining  Big- Sea- Water. 

There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 

Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 

Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews; 

Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 

“Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee!” 

Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 

“Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 

With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 

Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!” 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him.  . . . 
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Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  reactions  to  the  poem.  Help 
them  define  its  appeal,  its  chanting  music,  lack  of  rhyme,  smooth  flow, 
skilfully  detailed  pictures  and  appealing  subject  that  Hiawatha  had  been 
learning  through  Nokomis’  interpretations. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Let  this  be  an  experience  for  the  children  in 
gaining  poetic  satisfaction  in  silent  reading.  As  they  find  the  poem  in 
their  Reader,  tell  them  that  Hiawatha  has  entered  a new  phase  of  his 
learning. 

Enlarging  the  Reading  Experience  / Discuss  this  new  phase  of 
Hiawatha’s  learning:  observation,  practising  self-control,  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  forest  creatures,  communication  with  them,  etc.  Have 
the  children  read  aloud  from  the  poem  to  support  their  ideas.  Since  this 
particular  passage  is  rich  in  sound  appeal,  have  the  children  concentrate 
on  “scoring”  it  for  choral  reading,  and  reading  it  aloud. 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  imitate  Longfellow’s  style  of  telling  a 
story  in  cadenced  verse  by  retelling  “How  Corn  Was  Given  to  the 
Indians,”  (p.  103).  Give  them  a start: 

Once  beside  the  living  forest 
Dwelt  a good  unselfish  family, 

Dwelt  a happy  Indian  family. 

2.  Encourage  the  oral  reading  of  “Hiawatha”  and  other  poems  by 
Longfellow  in  the  “story”  period  or  “sharing”  time.  The  better  readers 
could  take  the  responsibility  for  this  by  practising  sections  selected  by  the 
teacher  before  the  presentations. 

3.  Filmstrip:  “Hiawatha”  (Encyclopaedia  Brita.nnica) 


PAGE  407 

Canadian  Folk  Song 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Wilfred  Campbell  was  born  in  Kitchener  (formerly  Berlin),  Ontario 
in  1858.  His  early  poetry  reflects  the  romanticism  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron.  He  became  an  Anglican  minister,  as  his  father  before  him, 
and  lived  in  the  New  England  states  and  New  Brunswick.  When  he 
could  no  longer  reconcile  the  accepted  beliefs  of  his  church  with  his  great 
love  of  the  world  of  nature  he  retired  from  the  ministry  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  and  entered  the  civil  service.  From  then  until  his  death  in 
1918,  he  wrote  poetry  about  the  lakes,  fields  and  woods  of  Ontario,  the 
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ideals  of  the  British  race  and  the  universal  problem — the  spirit  and 
destiny  of  Man. 

In  the  “Canadian  Folk  Song,”  Wilfred  Campbell  has  captured  the 
rigour  of  the  Canadian  winter.  The  coldness  and  austerity  of  Canada’s 
climate  are  overshadowed  by  the  warmth  and  security  of  her  spirit, 
symbolized  by  the  cheerful  hearth  and  the  family  expressed  in  the  poem. 
The  poem’s  pioneer  theme  links  it  with  “Old  Tales  of  Canada.” 

READINESS 

Discuss  different  attitudes  towards  work,  the  dark,  storms,  the  seasons. 
Discuss  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  winter  in  the  “Canadian  Folk  Song.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem  to  the  children,  emphasizing 
the  contrast  between  the  harshness  of  the  winter  outside  and  the  bubbling 
cheerfulness  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  Wilfred  Campbell’s 
attitude  towards  winter,  asking  the  children  to  support  their  opinions. 
Repeat  any  parts  of  the  poem  if  asked  by  the  pupils. 

Look  at  the  illustration  in  the  Reader.  The  picture  illustrates  a 
pioneer  setting.  Have  them  read  the  poem  silently  to  see  what  evidence 
it  supplies  of  a pioneer  setting. 

Have  one  or  two  able  readers  read  the  poem  aloud,  while  the  rest 
listen  for  picturesque  contrasts  and  interesting  sound  patterns.  The 
children  will  sense  the  alliteration  in  “Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea” 
and  “glimmer  and  gloom.”  Can  you  think  of  a nursery  rhyme  line 
similar  to  the  first  expression?  (“Polly  put  the  kettle  on”) 

Invite  the  children  to  find  and  read  aloud  the  stanza  in  which  there  is 
no  contrast  but  a continuous  picture,  (stanza  3)  Suggest  that  they 
describe  the  picture  in  a word  or  two.  (warmth  and  love) 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  In  the  stories  of  units  1,  2 or  3,  have  the  children  find  examples  of 
human  warmth  and  love  overcoming  difficulties  or  discomfort. 

2.  Filmstrip:  “Pioneer  Homes  and  Schools  in  Eastern  Canada” 
(National  Film  Board) 

3.  Record:  “Folk  Songs  of  Canada”  (Hallmark) 

PAGE  408 

Calico  Pie 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Edward  Lear’s  Nonsense  Book  appeared  in  1846  and  combined  his 
talents  as  author-illustrator.  Lear’s  pictures  were  revolutionary  in  the 
art  of  illustrating  children’s  books.  Many  of  the  funny  verses  and 
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illustrations  were  originally  made  up  to  amuse  the  children  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Lear  was  the  youngest  of  twenty-one  children.  Left  an  orphan,  he 
began  to  work  when  he  was  fifteen,  earning  his  living  by  drawing.  For 
a time  he  taught  this  subject.  Queen  Victoria  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

READINESS 

Discuss  the  term  “nonsense.”  Link  the  word  to  a discussion  of  Lear 
and  the  title  of  his  book.  Read  this  stanza  to  the  class  as  an  example  of 
his  writing.  “Find  examples  of  nonsense  in  this  poem.” 

Excerpt  from  “The  Quangle  Wangle’s  Hat”: 

On  the  top  of  the  Crumpetty  Tree 
The  Quangle  Wangle  sat, 

But  his  face  you  could  not  see, 

On  account  of  his  beaver  hat. 

For  his  hat  was  a hundred  and  two  feet  wide, 

With  ribbons  and  bibbons  on  every  side, 

And  bells,  and  buttons,  and  loops  and  lace, 

So  that  nobody  every  could  see  the  face 
Of  the  Quangle  Wangle  Queen. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Carry  on  from  the  discussion  of  the  “Quangle 
Wangle’s  Hat”  and  read  “Calico  Pie”  to  the  children.  As  you  are 
reading,  emphasize  the  same  jingling  rhythm  that  is  characteristic  of 
“The  Quangle  Wangle’s  Hat.” 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Have  the  children  recall 
some  of  the  amusing  language  in  the  poem:  syllabub  sea,flippity  flub , tilly-loo, 
willaby-wat.  Reread  the  poem  to  them  while  they  listen  for  more  examples 
of  interesting,  musical  language.  Have  the  pupils  identify  sound  patterns 
that  are  repeated.  (The  last  four  lines  in  each  verse  are  the  same.) 

The  pupils  should  now  open  their  Reader.  Have  the  entire  class  read 
the  poem  silently  as  you  read  it  aloud. 

Discuss  the  music  of  the  verse.  If  everyone  is  brave,  make  up  a tune 
for  the  poem  or  ask  a musical  pupil  to  try  making  the  poem  into  a song. 

ENRICHMENT 

1 . Find  and  read  aloud  some  favourite  limericks.  Try  to  discover  a 
pattern  that  they  follow.  Encourage  the  children  to  write  limericks  and 
illustrate  them  the  way  they  think  Lear  might  have  done. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  four  groups.  Each  group  may  choose  a verse 
to  illustrate.  Then  make  a mural  of  “Calico  Pie.”  Challenge  the  pupils 
to  illustrate  willaby  wat,  calico  drum,  calico  tree. 

3.  Find  and  read  other  poems  by  Edward  Lear. 
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The  Sandpiper 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Celia  Thaxter  writes  of  the  sea,  sails,  storms,  birds  and  flowers  of  the 
shore.  Her  childhood  was  spent  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire.  She  shows  a delicate  understanding  of  the  things  she  saw 
and  knew  so  well. 

READINESS 

Show  a picture  of  the  sandpiper  to  the  pupils.  Have  the  pupils  recall 
the  “poetry”  of  the  lake  or  seashore  (mention  driftwood,  crashing  waves, 
moaning  wind).  List  these  on  the  chalkboard. 

The  pupils  should  now  turn  to  “The  Sandpiper”  without  the  teacher 
first  reading  it. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

“Read  the  first  verse  to  yourselves.  How  did  you  feel  as  you  read 
it?  (carefree,  wild,  gay)  What  word  or  words  made  you  feel  like 
this?”  {flit,  wild  waves  reach , tide  runs  high,  fast  I gather) 

Read  the  second  verse.  In  the  first  verse  we  read  of  the  things  that 
were  close  by.  In  the  second  verse  the  poet  gives  us  a wider  picture. 
What  do  you  see  in  this  picture? 

How  do  the  clouds  appear  to  this  child? 

Do  you  ever  see  shapes  in  the  clouds? 

Are  they  happy  shapes  most  of  the  time? 

Why  do  you  think  this  poet  mentions  gloomy  shapes?  (to  emphasize 
the  loneliness  of  the  sandpiper) 

Has  your  feeling  changed  about  the  poem  since  the  first  verse? 

Read  to  the  end  of  the  poem.  In  the  third  verse  we  see  that  the 
child  and  the  sandpiper  are  alike  in  many  ways. 

What  things  might  they  really  share?  (the  sand,  the  wind,  freedom) 
Why  can  the  child  never  be  a true  companion  for  the  sandpiper? 
Why  is  the  sandpiper  not  frightened  of  the  child? 

Do  you  think  the  sandpiper  feels  concerned  for  the  child,  the  same  way 
the  child  feels  for  the  sandpiper?  Recall  “Androcles  up  to  Date.” 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  that  torment  this  child? 
We  have  said  that  the  person  in  the  poem  is  a child.  Do  you  think  it 
might  be  an  adult? 

“Now,  shut  your  books  and  listen  as  I read  the  poem  to  you.”  The 
pupils  should  close  their  books  and  listen  to  this  first  auditory  experience 
of  “The  Sandpiper.” 
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ENRICHMENT 

1.  Find  pictures  of  birds  which  are  found  near  water.  Sketch  these 
for  an  art  lesson. 

2.  Write  interesting  sentences  containing  these  expressions:  scattered 
driftwood,  sullen  clouds,  staunch  friends  scans  me  with  a fearless  eye. 

3.  Recall  the  sound  which  a shell  gives  when  you  press  it  to  your 
ear.  Imagine  that  it  has  told  you  a magical  tale  of  the  sea.  Tell  this 
story  to  your  class. 

4.  Prepare  oral  compositions  on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  sandpiper. 

5.  If  you  were  to  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a river,  lake  or 
seaside,  what  would  you  like  to  see  and  do  there? 
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The  Wonderful  Weaver 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

George  Cooper  was  a practising  lawyer  before  he  decided  to  follow 
his  ambition  of  writing.  He  contributed  to  many  children’s  magazines 
and  also  wrote  lyrics  for  popular  songs. 

The  “Wonderful  Weaver”  is  not  identified  in  the  poem  but  his  identity 
will  be  obvious  to  the  children. 

READINESS 

Teach  this  poem  after  a lovely  snowfall  or  frost.  “The  author  of  the 
poem  ‘The  Wonderful  Weaver’  imagines  that  this  lovely  blanket  of  white 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  is  made  by  ‘a  wonderful  weaver  high  up 
in  the  air.’  We  have  talked  before  about  weavers  in  ‘The  Emperor’s  New 
Clothes,’  and  you  know  how  a weaver’s  shuttle  goes  back  and  forth  as  he 
makes  the  cloth.  As  you  listen  to  the  poem  you  will  feel  the  motion  of  the 
shuttle.”  Now  read  the  poem  to  the  children. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / This  poem  should  be  read  slowly.  Bring  out 
the  rhythm  of  the  shuttle  as  you  read: 

How  he  weaves — how  he  weaves 
In  the  light — in  the  gloom. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / “Very  little  mention  is  made 
of  colour  in  this  poem.  Why?”  (It  is  always  white  in  winter;  the 
patterns  that  the  snow  makes  upon  the  trees,  the  pillars  and  posts  are  the 
subject  of  delight.) 
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“Listen  again  as  I read  the  poem  and  see  if  you  can  discover  the 
identity  of  the  wonderful  weaver!” 

Read  the  poem  to  the  class  again. 

In  the  first  stanza  the  wonderful  weaver  works  like  a painter  with 
big,  wide  strokes.  Turn  to  your  books  and  read  the  lines  that  tell  us  this. 

How  does  his  method  of  working  change  in  the  second  stanza? 
Discuss  the  meaning  and  pictures  of  these  phrases:  He  decks  brush  and  tree , 
On  the  bare  flinty  meadows , A quaint  chap. 

Is  this  how  a weaver  actually  weaves? 

Point  out  to  the  children  how  temporary  the  work  of  the  weaver  is. 

Who  unravels  all  the  wonderful  work? 

Where  has  the  sun  been  all  the  time  the  weaving  has  been  going  on? 

Has  your  weaving  ever  come  undone?  (Building  a sand  castle — 
someone  knocks  it  down  or  the  water  comes  up  and  crumbles  it,  etc.  How 
did  you  feel  about  this?) 

ENRICHMENT 

1 . Some  of  the  children  might  like  to  write  a description  of  a winter 
scene.  Others  might  like  to  draw  a picture  suggested  by  the  poem. 

2.  Read  good  snow  poems  like  “Stopping  by  Woods  on  a Snowy 
Evening,”  by  Robert  Frost,  or  “Velvet  Shoes”  by  Eleanor  Wylie. 

3.  Make  an  illustrated  display  of  “Weather  Poems.”  “Write  some 
weather  poems  but  remember  that  ‘Rain,  rain  go  away,  etc.’  has  already 
been  written.” 


PAGE  412 

Autumn  Fancies 


This  beautiful  little  poem  describes  the  autumn  woods  in  their  glory 
of  colour. 

READINESS 

“Why  do  we  sometimes  like  to  imagine  that  animals,  birds,  trees  and 
flowers  have  voices  and  personalities  like  people?  Perhaps  when  we  give 
these  silent  things  voices  and  personalities  they  become  closer  to  us  and 
we  feel  we  can  understand  them  better.”  Recall  “Language  of  the 
Woods.” 

“Think  about  things  you  have  read  that  came  to  life  when  you 
thought  of  them  as  people,  (spring — a young  girl;  wind — a cross  old 
man) 
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“In  our  next  poem,  the  poet  describes  four  autumn  trees  and  gives 
each  tree  a personality.  What  kind  of  a person  do  you  suppose  the  maple 
is?  (quiet,  retiring,  modest)  the  elm?  (vain,  proud,  conceited)  the  sumach? 
(bold,  gay,  carefree)  the  oak?  (regal,  dignified).” 

“Compare  your  ideas  with  the  author’s  as  you  listen  to  the  poem.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem,  pausing  after  the  last  line  of 
each  verse. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  comparisons  formed 
during  the  listening.  The  teacher  and  the  class  might  look  at  the 
illustration  (p.  142). 

“How  does  the  poet  give  us  these  impressions  of  the  trees?”  (Figura- 
tive language — a dainty  maid , shimmering  robes,  flaunts  in  crimson  drest,  etc.) 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  The  poet  has  described  only  four  trees  and  given  them  life  for  us. 
Give  a personality  to  other  trees.  What  kind  of  a person  do  you  think 
of  when  you  see  a willow,  a pine  tree,  a birch,  etc.? 

2.  Write  additional  verses  for  the  poem  “Autumn  Fancies.”  Tell 
about  other  personalities  of  the  woods. 

3.  Read  the  poem  “Poplars”  by  Edward  Bliss  Reed  to  illustrate 
another  poet’s  personification  of  a tree. 
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The  King  of  the  Yellow 
Butterflies 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

The  poem  “The  King  of  the  Yellow  Butterflies,”  was  written  by  a 
vagabond  poet,  Vachel  Lindsay,  one  of  the  chief  American  poets  of  this 
century.  Discouraged  by  the  ugliness  of  the  cities  he  reflected  instead 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  his  poetry.  On  one  of  his  first  tramping  tours 
from  Florida  to  Tennessee,  he  traded  pamphlets  of  verse  and  drawing  for 
food  and  shelter. 

This  poem  is  vigorous,  noisy  and  full  of  colour,  written  to  be  chanted, 
just  like  the  song  of  the  tramp  marching  along  the  open  road. 

The  children  should  know  these  facts  about  the  yellow  butterfly  before 
they  read  the  poem.  Yellow  butterflies  are  very  social  in  their  habits. 
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Great  numbers  often  flock  together,  attracting  attention  by  their  large 
size  and  bright  colouring.  They  are  often  seen  fluttering  from  place  to 
place,  gathering  in  great  colonies  by  roadside  pools,  sipping  the  moisture. 

READINESS 

Discuss  the  nature  and  purpose  of  marching  songs — the  regular  4/4 
beat,  simple  words  that  all  marchers  can  remember,  repetition,  etc. 

Tell  the  pupils  about  Lindsay’s  life.  Indicate  that  the  poem  they  are 
going  to  listen  to  is  a marching  or  chanting  poem. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils.  Emphasize  the 
regular  marching  beat,  and  the  chanting  nature. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  chanting  lines  from  memory — “The  King  of  the  Yellow 
Butterflies,” — “They  shiver  by  the  shallow  pools,” — “And  hide  them  in 
the  hay.”  Make  a list  of  these  on  the  chalkboard. 

Read  the  poem  again  to  the  children  and  ask  them  to  chant  the  lines 
that  are  repeated,  the  number  of  times  that  you  so  indicate. 

Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  and  read  the  poems  themselves  to 
discover  some  of  the  human  qualities  the  poet  has  given  to  the  butterflies, 
(proud,  bold,  vain,  etc.)  “Is  there  a good  reason  for  the  butterfly  to  be 
vain?”  Mention  again  the  ugliness  of  the  butterfly  in  the  larva  stage. 
“Perhaps  they  have  a reason  for  posing  and  preening  beside  the  pool.” 
How  does  the  life  of  these  butterflies  resemble  that  of  the  poet  who 
wrote  them?  The  following  lines  give  the  answer: 

Their  loves  are  light.  They  have  no  house, 

And  if  it  rains  today  they’ll  climb  into  your  cattle-shed. 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  Discuss  the  question  “Who  is  the  King  of  the  Yellow  Butterflies?” 
The  Monarch  is  also  known  as  King  William  of  Orange  and  King  Billy. 

2.  The  butterfly  has  often  been  called  the  symbol  of  the  soul.  Can 
you  understand  why? 
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The  Ships  of  Yule 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Bliss  Carman  was  another  romantic  vagabond  like  Vachel  Lindsay. 
His  cousin  was  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  As  a boy  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
New  Brunswick’s  loveliness.  The  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  streams 
sang  to  him;  and  he  has  ever  since  been  singing  of  them  with  a rare  flow 
of  melody. 
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“Ships  of  Yule”  is  the  kind  of  adventure  experienced  by  most 
children — an  adventure  of  the  imagination.  The  poem  reflects  the  thrill 
of  ocean,  ships  and  travel.  The  title  suggests  the  vigorous,  sensual 
excitement  of  early  Saxon  Christmas;  the  ports-of-call  suggest  the 
mystery  of  the  remote  and  ancient.  The  problem  of  running  out  of  places 
to  visit  and  things  to  acquire  is  provided  for,  simply  but  effectively.  The 
poet  frankly  admits  that  he  never  outgrew  his  childhood. 

READINESS 

“I  would  like  to  share  two  poems  with  you.  They  are  much  alike,  but 
there  is  an  important  difference.  Listen  to  the  first  one.” 

Pirate  Story 

Three  of  us  afloat  in  the  meadow  by  the  swing, 

Three  of  us  aboard  in  the  basket  on  the  lea. 

Winds  are  in  the  air,  they  are  blowing  in  the  spring, 

And  waves  are  on  the  meadow  like  the  waves  there  are  at  sea. 

Where  shall  we  adventure,  today  that  we’re  afloat, 

Wary  of  the  weather,  and  steering  by  a star? 

Shall  it  be  to  Africa,  a-steering  of  the  boat, 

To  Providence,  or  Babylon,  or  off"  to  Malabar? 

Hi ! but  here’s  a squadron  a-rowing  on  the  sea — 

Cattle  on  the  meadow  a-charging  with  a roar! 

Quick,  and  we’ll  escape  them,  they’re  as  mad  as  they  can  be, 

The  wicket  is  the  harbour  and  the  garden  is  the  shore. 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / “Now  listen  to  the  second  poem.”  Read 
“Ships  of  Yule”  to  the  class. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  the  difference  in  the 
poems.  In  “Pirate  Story,”  three  children  play  make-believe.  In  “The 
Ships  of  Yule,”  the  child  imagines  alone. 

How  many  ships  can  you  remember? 

How  many  places  can  you  remember? 

How  many  of  the  cargoes  can  you  remember? 

Which  names  were  the  most  interesting? 

Which  cargoes  were  the  most  unusual? 

Which  ideas  were  the  most  interesting? 

ENRICHMENT 

1 . Have  the  children  read  the  poem  orally  to  share  favourite  passages. 
Encourage  them  to  memorize  it. 

2.  Write  a reply  to  Bliss  Carman:  “I,  too,  would  like  a fleet  of  ships.” 

3.  Draw  the  most  interesting  pictures  which  came  to  you  as  you 
listened. 
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Columbus 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  correlation  of  two  basic  subjects  on  the 
curriculum — English  and  History.  Such  opportunities  at  the  Grade  V 
level  are  all  too  rare,  since  there  are  very  few  good  poems  for  correlation. 
In  the  poem  “Columbus”  the  poetess  has  captured  the  magnitude  of  the 
man’s  achievement  and  the  depth  of  his  courage  in  lines  as  surging  in 
their  movement  as  the  voyage  of  discovery  across  an  unknown  sea. 

READINESS 

Read  the  introductory  poem,  one  stanza  at  a time,  and  discuss  the 
related  historical  facts  supplied  in  italics.  Later  when  the  children  have 
read  the  poem  in  the  Reader  by  Joaquin  Miller,  ask  them  which  poem 
they  like  better  and  the  reasons  for  their  preference.  Objective  com- 
parison of  poetry  selections  is  usually  rewarding. 

An  Italian  boy  that  liked  to  play 
In  Genoa  about  the  ships  all  day, 

With  curly  head  and  dark,  dark,  eyes, 

That  gazed  at  earth  in  child  surprise; 

And  dreamed  of  distant  stranger  skies. 

Birthplace:  Genoa.  Father  a poor  weaver.  Christopher  helped  the  family. 

He  watched  the  ships  that  came  crowding  in 
With  cargo  of  riches;  he  loved  the  din 
Of  the  glad  rush  out  and  the  spreading  sails 
And  the  echo  of  far-off  windy  gales. 

His  passion  for  ships — to  sea  at  fourteen.  A master  at  twenty-four . Voyage 
to  Iceland.  Influence  of  the  sagas. 

He  studied  the  books  of  the  olden  day; 

He  studied  but  knew  far  more  than  they; 

He  talked  to  the  learned  men  of  the  school — 

So  wise  he  was  they  thought  him  a fool, 

A fool  with  the  dark,  dark,  dreamful  eyes, 

A child  he  was — grown  wonder-wise. 

A seller  of  books  and  maps.  Interest  in  the  Portuguese  exploration  of  Africa 
and  the  idea  of  the  world  being  round.  Rejection  by  King  of  Portugal. 

Youth  and  dreams  are  over,  past 
And  out,  far  out  he  is  sailing  fast 
Toward  the  seas  he  dreamed; — strange  lands  arise — 

The  world  is  made  rich  by  his  great  emprise — 

And  the  wisest  know  he  was  more  than  wise. 

Delays  and  disappointments , but  finally  support  from  Spain. 

— Annette  Wynne 

From  For  Days  and  Deeds  by  Annette  Wynne.  Copyright  1919-1947  by  Annette  Wynne.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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Reread  the  introductory  poem  from  the  beginning,  then  swing 
immediately  without  comment  into  the  poem  in  the  Reader. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / As  you  read  the  poem  to  the  class,  bring  out  the 
finality  of  the  ship’s  break  with  the  known,  the  increasing  fear  and 
uncertainty  of  the  shipmates,  and  the  quiet  determination  of  Columbus 
in  the  face  of  each  outburst  of  mutiny. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Invite  comment  on  the 
children’s  reactions  to  the  two  poems.  Ask  for  their  preference  if  they  do 
not  volunteer  the  information.  Help  them  to  discover  why. 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  illustration  on  page  417  of  the  Reader. 
“Does  the  picture  help  you  understand  the  reactions  of  the  men?” 

Invite  the  children  to  follow  in  their  books  while  the  first  two  stanzas 
are  read  again,  to  see  if  more  insight  can  be  gained  into  the  fears  and 
uncertainties  of  the  men.  (They  were  leaving  the  known  for  uncharted 
seas;  familiar  constellations  were  gone;  food  and  water  were  in  short 
supply.)  Explain  by  means  of  a map  that  the  Azores  Islands  and  the 
rock  formations  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (Gates  of 
Hercules)  would  be  the  last  land  the  ships  would  see. 

Read  stanzas  two  and  three  aloud  while  the  children  follow  in  their 
books,  to  discover  other  fears  experienced  by  the  crew.  (They  feared 
that  they  were  so  far  from  civilization  that  even  God  would  not  know 
where  they  were.  Because  of  the  relentless  westerly  winds,  there  was  no 
way  of  returning.)  Discuss  the  choice  of  the  word  blanched  (blanc:  white). 

Read  the  final  stanza  aloud  while  the  children  follow,  to  find  out  how 
the  author  makes  use  of  contrast  to  conclude  the  poem.  (Darkness  and 
light;  Columbus  reviled  and  Columbus  acclaimed.)  Discuss  the  choice 
of  language:  kept  his  deck;  a starlit  flag  unfurled  (the  growing  fire,  overlaid 
by  the  glittering  stars):  Time's  burst  of  dawn  (this  significant  discovery 
was  like  the  first  rosy  fingers  of  the  dawn  of  a new  day):  he  gained  a 
world. 

Have  the  children  listen  to  a final  reading  of  the  poem  with  their 
books  closed,  to  catch  the  movement  of  the  lines — the  relentless  movement 
of  both  the  ideas  and  the  rhythm. 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  Ask  the  children  to  bring  records  from  home  of  music  which 
conveys  the  grandeur  of  the  poem’s  theme.  Suggest  that  they  practise 
reading  the  poem  aloud  against  their  favourite  musical  background.  Set 
aside  a period  for  listening  to  these. 

2.  Show  the  film,  “Christopher  Columbus”  (Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica).  There  are  two  excellent  recorded  readings  on  “Columbus,” 
(Young  People)  (Enrichment  Recordings). 
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PAGE  418 


Travel 


Background  for  the  Teacher 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a delicate  boy.  As  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  childhood  poems,  he  was  often  “sick  and  lay  a-bed.”  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  him  wishing  to  travel  to  all  of  the  romantic  places 
he  mentions  in  this  poem.  But  as  we  know,  his  youthful  dreams  did 
come  true  and  he  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  in  the  South  Seas. 


“This  rhyme  says  that  we  may  go  anywhere  and  back  again  through 
the  magic  of  our  imagination.  In  his  poem  ‘Travel,’  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  takes  us  across  the  sea  to  the  strange,  exotic  sights  of  the  East.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem  to  the  pupils,  giving  emphasis 
to  the  glamourous  place  names  that  are  mentioned. 

Enlarging  the  Reading  Experience  / “Although  we  visit  these 
wonderful  places,  Stevenson  tells  of  things  that  make  us  want  to  move  on. 
Listen  again  and  see  if  you  can  find  pick  these  out.  (knotty  crocodile, 
man-devouring  tiger).  Read  the  poem  again  to  the  pupils.  Discuss 
their  findings.  Now  have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  themselves.  Clarify 
the  concepts  cockatoos , mosque  and  minaret , palanquin. 

ENRICHMENT 

The  poems  of  Stevenson  are  easily  found.  Read  a few  of  these 
favourites  to  the  class  or  have  them  prepared  by  individual  pupils  for 
reading: 


READINESS 


How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 
Three  score  miles  and  ten. 

Can  I get  there  by  candle-light? 
Yes,  and  back  again. 


— Author  Unknown 


“Escape  at  Bedtime” 
“At  the  Sea-side” 
“The  Wind” 

“My  Shadow” 


“Where  Go  the  Boats” 
“Rain” 

“The  Swing” 
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The  Shining  Ship 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

In  “The  Shining  Ship,”  Isabel  Mackay  explores  the  theme  “faraway 
fields  are  green.”  It  makes  an  excellent  companion  poem  for  “Travel.” 

READINESS 

The  teacher  might  tell  the  story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  or  the  legend 
of  La  Salle’s  Griffin. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  was  a spectre  ship  believed  to  haunt  the  waters 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  According  to  legend  its  helmsman, 
Captain  Vanderdeeken,  was  condemned  to  sail  around  the  cape  forever. 
The  appearance  of  the  ship  was  considered  a bad  omen  by  many  sailors. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  to  discover  why  the 
ship  is  so  strange. 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / When  reading  the  poem  aloud,  try  to  capture 
the  boy’s  feeling  of  longing  as  he  thinks  of  the  distant  shores  and  all  their 
strangeness.  In  the  last  verse,  a note  of  excitement  should  be  created  as 
the  boy  reveals  which  ship  he  intends  to  sail  upon. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / The  ships  seem  to  be 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  harbour  silently,  as  in  a dream. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  by  themselves  to  try  and  discover  how 
the  poet  makes  us  feel  that  the  places  visited  by  the  ships  are  full  of 
enchantment.  (Repetition  of  the  words  strange  and  never , the  feeling  of 
distance,  of  silent  seas.) 

Why  does  the  child  suppose  that  these  boats  are  going  to  Biscay  Bay 
and  the  China  Sea?  Might  they  be  going  elsewhere?  Why  do  we  always 
think  of  the  Orient  as  mysterious? 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  The  poem  should  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  of  ships. 

2.  Ships  are  romantic.  Can  you  remember  some  of  the  most  famous 
ships  which  have  sailed  through  history — Santa  Maria , Golden  Hind , 
Henry  Grace  ct-Dieu,  Half  Moon , Red  Dragon? 

3.  While  this  child  is  only  day-dreaming,  sometimes  day-dreams  come 
true.  If  this  boy  did  manage  to  get  on  board  ship,  hide,  and  then  be 
discovered  out  at  sea,  what  would  he  be  called?  Have  the  pupils  panto- 
mime the  situation  where  the  stowaway  is  discovered.  Another  group 
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might  pantomime  some  of  the  difficult  situations  the  boy  would  face 
when  he  landed  in  the  Orient. 

4.  In  another  poem,  Walter  de  la  Mare  explores  the  same  theme,  but 
in  a humorous  manner.  Find  his  poem,  “The  Ship  of  Rio,”  which 
begins — 

There  was  a ship  of  Rio 
Sailed  out  into  the  blue, 

And  nine  and  ninety  monkeys 
Were  all  her  jovial  crew. 
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Save  this  wisp  of  a poem  for  a day  when  the  children  have  had  the 
experience  of  seeing  beauty  in  the  commonplace,  and  you  are  in  the 
mood  to  read  poetry  to  them  without  comment.  Some  very  wise  teachers 
frequently  have  what  they  call  a “Poetry  Appreciation  Period,”  cor- 
responding to  the  “Music  Appreciation  Period.”  This  would  make  a 
splendid  beginning  poem  for  such  a period. 

A record,  Robert  Frost,  “Poems”  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  might 
set  the  mood  and  the  theme.  Although  some  of  his  poems  are  too  ad- 
vanced for  Grade  V children,  many  are  simple  and  easy  to  understand — 
poems  about  the  simple  things  in  life.  If  such  a recording  is  not  available, 
the  following  poems  will  set  the  mood: 

“Full  Moon” — Walter  de  la  Mare 
“Last  Song”  — James  Guthrie 
“Silver”  — Walter  de  la  Mare 

The  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  have  inspired  many  artists.  This 
poet  looked  at  the  night  sky  and  saw  a falling  star. 

The  Falling  Star 
I saw  a star  slide  down  the  sky, 

Blinding  the  north  as  it  went  by, 

Too  burning  and  too  quick  to  hold, 

Too  lovely  to  be  bought  or  sold, 

Good  only  to  make  wishes  on 
And  then  forever  to  be  gone. 

— Sara  Teas  dale. 
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Variations  On  an  Old  Nursery 


Again,  it  is  suggested  that  this  little  lyric  be  used  to  introduce  a period 
of  listening  to  poetry  which  “sings.”  If  interested,  able  pupils  practise 
reading  before  they  are  called  on  in  class,  there  will  be  active  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  the  children  would  like  to  hear  the  old  nursery  rhyme: 


I had  a little  nut-tree,  nothing  would  it  bear 
But  a silver  nutmeg  and  a golden  pear. 

The  King  of  China’s  daughter  came  to  visit  me, 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  little  nutmeg  tree. 

I skipped  over  water,  I danced  over  sea, 

And  all  the  birds  in  the  air  couldn’t  catch  me. 


The  children  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  author  of  this  beautiful 
“snow”  poem  was  not  an  adult  but  a boy  in  Grade  V,  like  themselves. 
Have  the  children  note  how  the  mood  is  created — simplicity  of  diction, 
repetition. 
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The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol 


Background  for  the  Teacher 

This  poem  is  an  unusual  Christmas  Carol.  It  was  sung  in  Norway, 
not  by  people  but  by  birds.  The  people  of  Norway  are  very  fond  of  birds 
and  have  a lovely  Christmas  Eve  custom.  They  tie  sheaves  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  their  gate-posts,  house-tops  and  church  spires  for  the  birds’ 
Christmas  breakfast. 

READINESS 

Listen  to  the  poem  to  find  out  how  the  birds  say  thank  you  for  their 
Christmas  gift.  Read  the  poem  to  the  children. 
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Christmas  Snow 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Have  the  children  answer 
the  motivating  question  by  finding  the  verse  that  gives  the  answer,  and 
by  reading  it  aloud. 

Let  them  discuss  the  meaning  of  surpliced  choir , little  warblers , music 
soaring  to  the  very  sky , air  is  rife  with  gladness  while  the  old  church  steeple  sings. 

ENRICHMENT 

1 . Show  pictures  of  a surpliced  choir. 

2.  Memorize  this  poem. 

3.  Discuss  Christmas  customs  of  other  countries. 

4.  An  excellent  art  project  for  this  season  would  be  a series  of  scenes 
depicting  Christmas  as  it  is  celebrated  in  various  countries  (France, 
Holland,  Germany,  England,  Norway,  etc.). 
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Something  Told  the  Wild  Geese 

Background  for  the  Teacher 

Rachel  Field  was  born  in  England  and  has  written  many  plays,  novels 
and  children’s  stories.  One  of  her  books,  Hitty:  Her  First  Hundred  Tears , 
will  probably  be  familiar  to  some  of  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Canada  Goose  is  more  than  a bird — it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  sign  of  spring.  Jack  Miner 
believed  that  the  Canada  Goose  was  the  wisest  of  all  birds. 

Sometimes  they  are  called  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  bird  world. 
Authentic  records  give  them  a life  comparable  in  length  to  that  of  human 
beings.  They  have  been  endowed  with  an  extremely  keen  sense  of  sight 
and  hearing  and  seem  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves  during  any  stage 
of  their  development. 

READINESS 

Read  this  part  of  an  article  from  Canadian  Nature  Magazine  to  the  class. 

November  Moon 

There  can  be  a great  silence — seldom  deeper  than  in  November  when  the 
crickety  noises  of  summer  are  gone  and  the  world  settles  down  to  sleep — silence 
that  is  heightened  by  sound.  A flock  of  wild  geese,  high  up  in  the  upper  darkness 
that  is  so  bright  under  the  moon,  for  a moment  sends  down  wild  calls  that  are  part 
of  the  night  and  November.  The  cold  moon  sees  many  things.  They  are  lonely 
voices.  They  are  scattered  here  and  there,  alone  in  cold  moonlight,  alone  in  the 
terrible  hugeness  and  emptiness  of  the  November  night,  with  winter  pacing  close 
upon  their  retreating  wings. 
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— Virginia  S.  Eifert 


Discuss  the  sound  of  the  geese  and  recall  your  own  experiences  of 
seeing  them.  “One  of  the  greatest  of  mysteries  is  the  exactness  with  which 
the  wild  geese  begin  their  migration  to  the  south  each  year.  Listen  to 
this  poem  and  see  if  it  gives  us  a clue  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery.” 

GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Read  the  poem  clearly,  dropping  the  voice 
softly  before  the  words  snow  and  frost  in  the  first  stanza. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Discuss  the  clues  in  solving 
the  migration  mystery  which  Rachel  Field  provides  in  this  poem. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  to  discover  signs  of  the  wisdom 
possessed  by  the  geese,  (not  fooled  by  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and 
the  abundance  of  food) 

ENRICHMENT 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  other  poems  and  stories  about  the 
Canada  Geese. 

2.  The  two  month  stop  of  the  Snow  Goose  at  St.  Joachim  in  Quebec 
is  constantly  a source  of  wonder  to  the  many  tourists  and  residents  of  that 
area.  Find  illustrations  and  news  articles  about  this  event. 

3.  Rachel  Field  has  also  written  these  poems:  “The  Visitor,”  “General 
Store,”  “Roads,”  “Taxis,”  “Skyscrapers.” 
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Background  for  the  Teacher 

Prepare  for  the  lesson  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  major 
national  parks  of  our  country  so  that  they  can  be  indicated  to  the  children. 
Each  year  we  find  more  and  more  parks  being  planned  for  our  pleasure 
and  camping.  This  is  a feature  of  Canadian  life  that  we  must  encourage 
and  protect. 

READINESS 

Recall  the  fun  of  camping.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  their 
camping  experiences.  Sing  camping  songs.  “Quetico,”  a colour  film 
financed  by  the  Quetico  Provincial  Park  Foundation,  gives  an  excellent 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  one  of  our  newer  parks  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior. 


A Canadian 
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GUIDING  THE  READING 

Reading  the  Poem  / Have  the  pupils  read  this  poem  for  themselves. 

Enlarging  the  Listening  Experience  / Develop  the  thought  of  the 
poem  with  the  following  questions: 

Who  do  you  think  is  the  speaker  in  the  poem? 

Where  do  you  feel  this  poem  takes  place? 

What  things  must  you  consider  before  selecting  a camp  site? 

This  person  is  thinking  of  his  camp.  What  particular  kind  of  camping 
trip  do  you  think  he  was  planning? 

What  smells  do  you  associate  with  camping? 

Find  phrases  and  words  in  this  poem  that  tell  of  camping  smells. 

What  sounds  do  you  associate  with  camp? 

What  sound  words  help  you  to  hear  the  sounds  of  this  camp?  (plaint 
of  the  whip-poor-will,  song,  laugh) 

ENRICHMENT 

1 . Some  modern  Boy  Scout  camps  have  been  criticized  for  being  too 
much  like  home  with  not  enough  “roughing  it.”  Does  this  criticism 
apply  to  the  camp  in  the  poem?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Read  aloud  parts  of  the  poem  that  tell  us  his  camping  trip  was 
successful. 

3.  “A  Day  in  Algonquin  Park,”  a record  of  voices  of  the  forest,  marsh 
and  lakes,  makes  an  interesting  listening  experience. 
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Land  We  Love 


This  poem  forms  a suitable  conclusion  to  a book  which  is  distinctly 
Canadian — Under  the  North  Star. 

No  matter  how  vast  the  country,  Canadians  from  shore  to  shore  love 
it.  No  matter  where  they  roam,  they  remain  loyal  to  Canada. 

Let  the  pupils  discuss  their  country:  Do  you  love  Canada?  Why? 
What  do  you  like  about  Canada?  If  you  were  in  a distant  land,  what 
would  you  tell  about  Canada?  From  what  might  our  country  need  to 
be  protected?  What  can  we  do  to  show  that  we  love  Canada? 

Find  other  poems  and  songs  about  Canada.  Prepare  this  poem  and 
others  for  choral  speaking,  and  present  them  at  an  assembly  or  class 
meeting. 
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